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PREFACE 


WHERE DOES DEMOCRACY comc from, how is it sustained, and what is its 
future? These are questions that have a speeial salienee today in our eurrent 
age of democratic anxiety. The United States has long been heralded as a 
successful democratic experiment and a lesson for others; if people once 
thought that republics had to be small to survive, the American experience 
seemed to have shown otherwise. In more recent decades, as the practice of 
selecting leaders in free elections spread around the globe, democracy 
acquired an aura of inevitability, as if it was the wave of the future, at least 
for those who would listen. Today some fear that all of these conclusions 
were far too optimistic—democracy itself may be less durable than they 
once thought, and even when it does survive it may be captured by the few 
at the expense of the many. 

To understand where we are today—and where we might be headed—^we 
need to broaden our view to look at the deep history of democracy, and that 
is what I will propose we do in this book. I have been researching and 
writing on this subject for twenty years, particularly by working on the long 
evolution of representative institutions in Europe. In recent years I began to 
think more explicitly about comparing world regions. Why, I asked, has 
Europe followed a fundamentally different political trajectory from China 
or the Middle East? While many scholars have written about the economic 
divergence that saw Europe become the first region to industrialize, fewer 
people have tried to explain the great political divergence. That will be one 
important goal of this book, and in pursuing it we will need to consider not 
only democracy but also the logic of autocracy—the opposite form of 
governance. 

As we consider a broad range of human societies, it will turn out that 
events in “out of the way” places and at distant times can sometimes tell us 
surprising things about our own political institutions of today. Democracy 
often thrived in places where we would least expect it. As part of this, we 
will learn that the story of democracy has not only been one of great 



t hink ers writing great books; it has also been constructed by ordinary 
people working pragmatically to govern themselves in a collective fashion. 

Finally, as we consider in this book how our own contemporary 
democracies have evolved, we will have a better sense of their potential 
points of both strength and weakness. The particular institutions that we use 
to govern ourselves today are to a great extent the result of a long 
development of Anglo-American practices that was as much the product of 
circumstance as any natural evolution. The democracy we have today is but 
one potential way of organizing things, and in closing I will suggest that 
once we recognize this, we will be in a better position to consider how it 
might evolve in the future. 




PARTI 


Early Democracy 




1 


Origins of Democratic Rule 


WE ARE TAUGHT that Europeans invented demoeraey. We learn that it was 
invented by the Greeks, who gave us the word itself, and we hear also that 
demoeraey in Greeee died out after about as mueh time as the Ameriean 
Republic has existed. Democracy then gradually reemerged in Europe 
during a long evolution beginning with events like Magna Carta and the rise 
of Italian city republics. It culminated in the establishment of political 
systems based on competitive elections and universal suffrage. The practice 
of democracy eventually spread to other continents. 

One problem with this story is that when Europeans began conquering 
peoples on other continents, they sometimes found that local people had 
political institutions that were more democratic than what they knew in 
their home countries. In North America, as French Jesuit missionaries 
entered the territory of the people they called the Huron, they discovered a 
political system based on both central and local councils with broad 
participation—including for women. In the year 1636 one missionary 
commented that the Huron central council was like the “Estates General” of 
the country.^ His home country of France also had an Estates General, but it 
had not met for over twenty years, and it would not meet again until 1789. 
In Mesoamerica, Spanish conquerors more commonly encountered societies 
with hierarchical political systems—^but not always. In 1519 as Hernan 
Cortes entered the territory of Tlaxcala he observed that as far as he could 
judge, the form of government was “almost like that of Venice, or Genoa, or 
Pisa, because there is no one supreme ruler.His home country of Spain 
had such a single supreme ruler. King Charles I. 

The examples of the Huron and of Tlaxcala are not isolated exceptions. 
Throughout human history many societies on multiple continents have 
independently developed political systems in which those who rule have 
been obliged to seek consent from those they govern. If we see seeking 


consent as a basic ingredient of democracy, then we can say that democracy 
itself occurs naturally among humans, even if it is far from inevitable. The 
question then becomes when and why democratic practices survive and 
prosper, and why this happened even in places where people had not read 
Aristotle. 

The other question we need to ask is if early forms of democracy existed 
in many regions, then why did modem democracy—the selection of 
representatives through universal suffrage—emerge first in Europe and the 
United States? The answer, I will argue, has to do with the particular 
trajectory taken by Europe when compared with regions such as China and 
the Middle East. Ironically, it was Europe’s backwardness that laid the 
ground for the rise of modern democracy. 



Early Democracy and Modem Democracy 

In its original sense as used by the Greeks the word “demoeraey” simply 
means that the people govern, or more literally that the people have power. 
Eaeh eitizen partieipates, and the people as a eolleetive rule.^ In the middle 
of the twentieth century, one scholar described the indigenous societies of 
southern Africa as having a “peculiar type of democracy.”^ Free election of 
leaders was unknown, but tribal chiefs had to rule collectively with 
assemblies and councils that constrained their actions: the people, or a 
subset of them, participated in governance. Rather than calling this system 
“peculiar,” I will call it “early democracy.” This term is useful because 
early democracy differed from the modern form of democracy that we are 
familiar with today. 

Early democracy existed in lieu of a state bureaucracy. It was a system in 
which a ruler governed jointly with a council or assembly composed of 
members of society who were themselves independent from the ruler and 
not subject to his or her whim. They provided information while also 
assisting with governance. In some early democracies rulers were selected 
by a council; in others heredity played the primary role. Some councils in 
early democracies involved broad participation by the community, but it 
was on other occasions a more elite gathering. For those who had the right, 
participation took a deep and frequent form. 

Early democracy was so common in all regions of the globe that we 
should see it as a naturally occurring condition in human societies. I am not 
the first person to say something like this, but I will try to provide a new 
and more comprehensive view of this idea while also showing when and 
why early democracy prevailed.^ Athens, as well as many other 
democracies in ancient Greece, presents us with the most extensive example 
of early democracy, but there have been many other societies elsewhere in 
which early democracy was also the order of the day. This was true even if 
participation was not as extensive as in Athens. Examples of early 
democracy include those among the Huron and in Tlaxcala to which I have 
already referred. We will also see examples from ancient Mesopotamia, 
precolonial Central Africa, ancient India, and elsewhere. 


Modern democracy differs from early democracy in several important 
ways. It is a political system in which representatives are chosen in 
competitive elections under universal suffrage. With universal adult 
suffrage, political participation is very broad, but in modem democracy 
popular participation in governance is also more episodic than in early 
democracy. Representatives meet frequently to engage in governance, but 
the broader populace does not participate directly, apart from at election 
time. Episodic participation is the first fracture point of modern democracy 
because it can produce citizen distmst and disengagement; there must be 
continual efforts to overcome this problem. The second fracture point of 
modern democracy is that it coexists with a state bureaucracy that manages 
day-to-day affairs, and the risk of this is that the people may no longer 
believe that they themselves are governing. This will be less likely to occur 
if democratic practices emerge before the creation of a state bureaucracy— 
then mlers and the people can build a bureaucracy jointly. But if 
bureaucracy comes first, this is less likely to happen, and this means that 
bureaucracy can either substitute for or complement modern democracy. It 
all depends on the sequence of events. 

If early democracy arose independently in many human societies, 
modern democracy is a more specifically European invention. Early 
democracy was a form of rule that proved durable over thousands of years. 
Modern democracy is something much more recent, and we should think of 
it as an ongoing experiment. To understand when and why this experiment 
will succeed, we need to first consider how both early and modern 
democracy emerged. 



Origins of Early Democracy 

Early democracy emerged when rulers needed consent and cooperation 
from their people because they could not govern on their own. People had 
the opportunity to voice their consent or opposition in some form of an 
assembly or council. All rulers—both democratic and autocratic—need at 
least tacit consent from their people by not revolting, but consent in early 
democracy was not tacit: it was active.^ In early democracy, even if a 
council of the governed had no formal prerogative to veto decisions taken 
by a ruler, it could still exercise power if its members possessed information 
that a ruler did not.^ 

Three underlying factors helped lead to early democracy. It was first of 
all more prevalent in small-scale settings. We see this whether we speak of 
polities in Europe, in precolonial Africa, or in North America prior to 
European conquest. Small scale made it possible for members of a society 
to regularly attend the councils and assemblies that were the lifeblood of 
early democracy. In some early democracies having a system of 
representation helped confront this problem of scale: instead of having all 
attend, choose one person. But individual representatives still needed to 
travel to an assembly, and constituents still needed to monitor them once 
they were there, and when people were spread over a large area this was 
more difficult. Representation was an adaptation to the problem of scale, 
but it did not solve it.^ 

The second factor that led to early democracy was when rulers lacked 
knowledge of what people were producing.^ This gave them an incentive to 
share power to better know what sort of taxes they could levy. We should 
think of “taxation” in broad terms here—the problem was faced by any 
ruler who sought to appropriate or redistribute economic resources. 
Features of the natural environment sometimes drove uncertainty, as they 
made agricultural production harder to predict. In other cases, rulers faced 
uncertainty because they lacked a state bureaucracy that could measure and 
assess production. Throughout history, uncertainty of this sort has been a 
great problem in taxation for rulers. Form an overly pessimistic judgment of 
how much you can tax, and you will be forgoing potential revenue; form an 


overly optimistic judgment of how much you can tax, and you risk 
provoking either a revolt or an exit of your population. 

The third factor that led to early democracy involved the balance 
between how much rulers needed their people and how much people could 
do without their rulers. When rulers had a greater need for revenue, they 
were more likely to accept governing in a collaborative fashion, and this 
was even more likely if they needed people to fight wars. With inadequate 
means of simply compelling people to fight, rulers offered them political 
rights. The flip side of all this was that whenever the populace found it 
easier to do without a particular ruler—say by moving to a new location— 
then rulers felt compelled to govern more consensually. The idea that exit 
options influence hierarchy is, in fact, so general it also applies to species 
other than humans. Among species as diverse as ants, birds, and wasps, 
social organization tends to be less hierarchical when the costs of what 
biologists call “dispersal” are low.^^ 

Over time, early democracy persisted in some societies, but it died out in 
many others. It did so as societies grew in scale; it also did so as rulers 
acquired new ways of monitoring production; it did so finally when people 
found it hard to exit to new areas. It is for all these reasons that the title of 
this book refers first to a decline in early democracy and then to the rise of 
modern democracy. 


Is Early Democracy an Appropriate Term? 

Those familiar with classical Greek thought may fear that my definition of 
early democracy is an overly broad one. The Greeks distinguished between 
rule by the one, the few, or the many, and for them the word demokratia 
was only associated with rule by the many, typically in a large assembly. 
Rule by the few was oligarchy, and it took place in the form of a council 
with limited participation. Even if governance under oligarchy had a 
collective air to it, this was not democracy as the Greeks would have 
understood it. Scholars have used the assembly versus council division to 
distinguish empirically between democracies and oligarchies.^^ 

So why do I adopt a definition of early democracy that the Greeks would 
have seen as including both democracies and oligarchies? I do this because 
many human societies that at first blush appear to have had rule by the few 
also had participation by the many. In some of the early democracies that I 
will describe, a small number of individuals participated directly in 
governance, but they had to then face an assembly or council in the locality 
in which they resided. Among the Huron, only chiefs attended central 
councils, but they would face another council in their home village. In other 
societies the few would ordinarily make decisions, but on other occasions 
there was much broader discussion and consultation. This was the case in 
the towns of the Mesopotamian kingdom of Mari. This phenomenon was 
also known in the Greek world, and it would come to be called a mixed 
constitution. Those who have catalogued the political regimes of Greek 
cities have found many examples of mixed constitutions, and they have also 
attested to the fact that it is often difficult to classify a polis as clearly 
oligarchic versus clearly democratic—almost every Greek polis had some 
elements of these two regimes.Aristotle himself spoke of cities that 
mixed oligarchy and democracy. To me all this sounds as if the barrier 
between oligarchy and democracy was a very porous one. 

For all of these reasons it makes sense to adopt a broad definition of 
early democracy. As I do so, I will take care to emphasize the diversity 
within the group of early democracies. Some had popular participation that 
was very extensive while in others this was more limited. 


The Autocratic Alternative 


Autocracy was the alternative to early demoeraey. Since it is impossible in 
almost any society for someone to truly rule on their own, successful 
autocracy was aided by the eonstruetion of a state bureaucracy. Rather than 
rely on members of society to help provide information and collect revenue, 
autoerats created bureaueracies staffed with subordinates they themselves 
had selected and they themselves controlled. This was fundamentally 
different from relying on a couneil or assembly eomposed of members of 
society not subject to the ruler’s whim. Bureaucrats could be sent out to 
assess what people were producing and how much they could be taxed, and 
they could also collect the taxes. They could also be used to enforce a 
system of eonscription without having to give people politieal rights. 
Behind all this lay the reality of military force—autocrats needed to hire 
and pay specialists in violence. Some of the autocracies I will eonsider were 
very efficient and others much less so, but in all cases, they were a clear 
alternative to early democracy. 

Opting for the autocratic alternative also depended on the mastery of 
techniques generally associated with eivilization. The most important of 
these was having a system of writing so that bureaucrats could 
communicate aeross distances and over time. In chapter 3 I will provide 
evidence of where writing came from, showing that there were both 
demand and supply elements to this story. Writing was more likely to 
emerge when societies had a need for it, such as when they grew storable 
crops that could be reeorded. But there was also an important supply 
element because inventing a system of writing from scratch is no easy task. 
Writing was more likely to be adopted by societies that found themselves 
near neighbors who had developed writing before them. 

Opting for the autoeratic alternative depended not only on the presence 
of writing but also on other elements of civilization. An understanding of 
geometry helped with surveying fields for tax purposes; an understanding 
of the soil allowed state officials to classify land according to how fertile it 
was and to levy differential tax rates on this basis. The paradox of 
civilization’s advance was that it made autocracy function more effectively. 


The practice of intensive agriculture was another factor that helped 
facilitate the bureaucratic alternative by making the landscape more legible. 
The word “intensive” here refers to efforts to generate higher yields from 
the same amount of land through increased human effort and increased 
capital. If we believe that bureaucrats will generally have less information 
than local people about production, any process that makes production more 
legible to outsiders—to use the term favored by James Scott—will make it 
easier for bureaucrats to operate. Intensive agriculture often does this by 
reordering the landscape to make production more systematic and also often 
more compact. This was more feasible on some types of terrain than on 
others, but intensive agriculture did not depend only on the natural 
environment; it also depended on the advance of civilization in the form of 
new technologies for crop rotation, plowing, irrigation, and terracing. This 
brings us back to the paradox that the advance of civilization could further 
the cause of autocracy. 

Ultimately, many autocrats who exercised the bureaucratic alternative 
were able to do so not because they created a state bureaucracy but because 
they inherited a bureaucracy from those who preceded them. Max Weber 
wrote that bureaucracy is “among those social structures which are the 
hardest to destroy.In China and the Middle East we will see cases where 
a bureaucracy endured even in the face of massive dislocations. There may 
also be a corollary to Weber’s claim: once a bureaucracy is destroyed it is 
hard to rebuild one from scratch. This is the problem that the Carolingians 
and other rulers faced in Europe in the wake of Rome’s fall, and it shows 
why Europe took a different trajectory of political development. 


Why Europe Was Different 

The development of early democracy was hardly unique to Europe. The 
assemblies of classical Greece, the gatherings of the Germanic tribes, and 
the councils of medieval city-states all bear certain strong resemblances to 
collective governance as it occurred in other world regions. But Europe was 
different in several crucial ways. Unlike what happened in China and the 
Middle East, early democracy continued to survive and thrive in Europe 
rather than being fully supplanted by autocratic and bureaucratic rule. This 
is a first development we need to consider. Europeans were also different 
because they eventually succeeded in scaling up the practice of early 
democracy to societies covering large territories. Finally, early democracy 
in Europe then evolved, through a series of steps, into modern democracy. 
We need to ask how medieval Europeans developed a practice of political 
representation and how this eventually gave way to the selection of leaders 
by free elections with universal adult suffrage. 

The irony of early democracy in Europe is that it thrived and prospered 
precisely because European rulers for a very long time were remarkably 
weak.^^ For more than a millennium after the fall of Rome, European rulers 
lacked the ability to assess what their people were producing and to levy 
substantial taxes based on this.^^ The most striking way to illustrate 
European weakness is to show how little revenue they collected. Europeans 
would eventually develop strong systems of revenue collection, but it took 
them an awfully long time to do so. In medieval times, and for part of the 
early modern era, Chinese emperors and Muslim caliphs were able to 
extract much more of economic production than any European ruler with 
the exception of small city-states. 

To see Europe’s early weakness, consider the evidence in Figure 1.1 that 
shows estimates of state revenue as a share of total economic production in 
four societies: China under the Song dynasty in 1086 CE, Iraq under the 
Abbasid Caliphate in 850 CE, and England and France circa 1300 CE.^^ 
Song emperors and Abbasid caliphs were able to extract upwards of ten 
times the revenue relative to GDP that could be extracted by European 
rulers. These figures are for central taxation; the question of European local 


taxation, particularly for tithes that went to the ehurch, will be diseussed in 
ehapter 5, and it does not ehange my overall eonelusion. 

One of the further lessons of Figure 1.1 is that if early democraey and 
autoeraey were alternative routes of politieal development, they did not 
necessarily lead to the same outcome. Even after English monarchs had 
agreed to the Magna Carta, they were foreed to settle with a vastly lower 
rate of taxation than were Chinese emperors or Muslim caliphs. 
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FIGURE 1.1. Fiscal extraction across three regions. (See the text for sourees.) 


For a very long time Europe’s rulers were in a weak position because 
they laeked state bureaueraeies. They did not dispose of many of the 
technologies for making a bureaucracy work, and the Romans did not 
bequeath this institution to them. The eonsequenee was that those who 
wanted a bureaucracy had to start from scratch. Contributing to all this was 
the faet that the form of agrieulture praetieed in Europe—^whieh was 
extensive rather than intensive—made it more difficult for bureaucracy to 
operate. European states would, eventually, develop strong state 
bureaucracies, in large part due to external threats, but by the time this 
happened demoeratie praetiees had beeome very firmly anehored, and they 
had also been scaled up to operate in large polities. With this sequence, 
bureaueraey did not substitute for demoeraey—as in the autoeratie 
alternative—it instead became a complement. 






To see the fundamental weakness of medieval European states, take the 
ease of Philip the Fair of Franee, who reigned from 1285 to 1314. He is 
often credited with creating a centralized royal administration, but even 
after his extensive efforts, Philip still had a permanent central bureaucracy 
of only a few dozen individuals, and he lacked permanent military force. 
Absent this, Philip’s biographer Joseph Strayer argued that Philip had to 
attain his objectives through means other than the threat of force because 
“he had little force on which to rely.”^^ Philip’s reign would resemble a 
litany of negotiations with various local groups—in dispersed order—to 
obtain consent for and assistance with raising revenues. 

The final irony of Europe’s political development is that the slow 
progress of science and civilization favored the survival of early democracy. 
To take one example, consider the effect of understanding the soil. From an 
early date, rulers in China and in the Middle East developed an 
understanding of how different types of soil contributed to agricultural 
production. Armed with this knowledge, they were in a better position to 
know how much they could tax their subjects, rather than having to enter a 
process of negotiation and compromise. In China the legend known as the 
Tribute of Yu, or Yu Gong, recounts how Yu the Great, the first emperor of 
the Xia dynasty, surveyed each of his nine provinces and established 
different tax rates according to the quality of the soil. Though the story of 
Yu is apocryphal, the reality of early Chinese understanding of the soil is 
not, and there is no European equivalent to the story of Yu the Great. 


The State Arrived First in China 

The course of Chinese political development resembles the European one 
stood on its head. To understand the origins of Chinese political 
development, we need to go back to the second millennium BCE. China’s 
first historical dynasty, the Shang, arose on the Eoess Plateau of 
northwestern China, an area named for the type of soil that is found there. A 
prior dynasty, the Xia, which may or may not be mythical, would have been 
located in the same area. 

The hallmark of Shang society was that from a very early date, 
governance took an autocratic form. Shang practice stipulated that kings be 
chosen according to a strict inheritance rule—there was no reference to a 
council or assembly having any choice in the matter, nor any subsequent 
influence. The Shang may have had a proto-bureaucracy, but we know with 
more certainty that Shang kings mobilized large military forces, numbering 
into the tens of thousands. The Shang also had a dominant central capital 
that was much larger than any of the settlements surrounding it. 

The natural environment clearly nudged Chinese society in an autocratic 
direction. The early Chinese dynasties all emerged in the Eoess Plateau. 
Eoess is a type of soil that is soft, making it easy to work with even simple 
tools, and it is also very porous, ensuring that any water will be delivered to 
growing plants. Where there was also a source of water, loess soil provided 
an excellent basis for early agriculture. Eoess soil is also present in Europe, 
and western Europe’s first farmers, the Einearbandkeramik (EBK) culture, 
grew crops on loess soil. But in western Europe loess tended to be 
deposited in small scattered areas rather than across a giant plain, leading to 
a more dispersed pattern of early settlement. This may also have led to a 
longer-term trend toward dispersed political authority. 

The precocious development of a state bureaucracy also pushed China in 
an autocratic direction. Commonly, Western observers will refer to the Qin 
(221-206 BCE) as the first dynasty to establish bureaucratic rule in China. 
In fact, the roots of Chinese bureaucracy extend much further back. Our 
first unambiguous evidence for bureaucratic rule comes from the Western 
Zhou dynasty, which lasted from 1047 to 772 BCE. The Zhou bureaucracy 
consisted of parallel administrative divisions involving a Grand Secretariat, 



the Six and Eight Annies, a Ministry, and the Royal Household.^^ Many of 
the positions in this bureaueraey were hereditary, partieularly in early 
periods, but over time meritoeratie promotion beeame the norm. 

The subsequent evolution of the Chinese state is one where bureaueratie 
reeruitment and rule beeame ever more routinized, and this oeeurred at the 
expense of hereditary lineages. In western Europe, after the fall of Rome 
rulers pursued a poliey of giving grants of land in exehange for military 
service. These grants tended to be one-way transactions. Over time this led 
to the creation of a category of members of society with substantial 
autonomy. The presence of this group would play a prominent role in the 
early development of medieval assemblies. In China things pushed in the 
opposite direction. With the perfection of an imperial examination system 
during the Tang and Song dynasties, Chinese rulers had at their disposal a 
means of bureaucratic recruitment that did not depend on societal networks 
outside of their control. Being a member of the elite now meant being part 
of the state itself. 


Islamic Rulers Inherited a State 

The Middle East took a different route to autocracy from China, one that 
shows how inheriting a state can be bad for democracy. Early democracy 
prevailed as the main form of governance in Arabia during the pre-Islamic 
period—rulers governed in a consensual manner through councils. One 
explanation for this was that in a nomadic society, people who were 
unhappy with a ruler’s decisions could simply move elsewhere. The other 
important fact was that rulers lacked anything even faintly resembling a 
state: they had no bureaucracy and no permanent military force. This is a 
pattern that we will also see in other regions as diverse as the plains of 
North America and the forests of Central Africa. 

One way of interpreting what happened next in Arabia is that the arrival 
of Islam fatally undermined democratic prospects, but this view does not fit 
the history very well. Hints of governance under Muhammad himself 
suggest that he operated in a consultative manner for the same reasons that 
other Arabian rulers had: this was the only way to make things work. The 
text commonly known as the Constitution of Medina provides one way to 
see this. There is also a tradition in Islam that the first four “righteous” 
caliphs were chosen collectively rather than purely through inheritance, and 
the Koran itself refers in two places to the need for rulers to govern through 
a process of shura, which in Arabic implies consultation. 

It was the swift inheritance of a preexisting state—not Islam—that led to 
the demise of early democracy in the Middle East. As the Islamic 
conquerors spread outward from Arabia, they soon encountered more 
densely populated lands where people practiced an intensive and settled 
form of agriculture, a radically different environment from Arabia. In the 
territory that is now Iraq these lands were part of the Sasanian Empire, and 
in the century or so before the Islamic conquests the Sasanians had 
succeeded in creating a centralized bureaucracy to collect taxes from a 
fertile agricultural region that would come to be known as the Sawad 
—“The Black Eand.” Faced with this inheritance, after deposing the 
Sasanian leadership, the Arab conquerors co-opted their bureaucracy. The 
result, in spite of protests, was that caliphs could now govern in an 



autocratic manner with little need for consultation. Succession to the 
caliphate became hereditary. 

Swift geographical expansion was the other factor that undermined 
democracy in the Middle East. Early democracy in pre-Islamic Arabia, as in 
many other human societies, was a small-scale, face-to-face affair; elders 
from individual tribal groups would assemble, diseuss, and reach some sort 
of a conclusion. The process was an informal one, precisely because the 
eireumstances allowed for informality. With the Islamic conquests, the 
question was posed of how to govern not in a face-to-face setting but 
instead across distances of hundreds and even thousands of miles. Some 
scholars have suggested that in this situation what was needed was the 
praetice eventually adopted by Europeans: a form of politieal representation 
that could allow for democratic governance over large distanees.^^ But 
Europeans took centuries of trial and error to arrive at this solution; the 
inhabitants of the Islamie world would have needed to figure this out within 
a matter of decades. 

The final thing to emphasize about the disappearance of democracy in 
the Middle East is that contingency played a large role here. Muslim 
eonquerors were able to inherit a bureaucratic state beeause Sasanian rulers 
in Iraq had recently constructed one. Had the Islamic expansion happened 
one hundred years earlier—so in the sixth rather than the seventh century— 
there would have been no bureaucracy to inherit. The subsequent history of 
democracy in the Middle East might have been very different. 


The Arrival of Modern Demoeraey 

Modern democracy evolved from early democracy, and this process began 
in England before first reaching a fuller extent—for free white males—in 
the United States. Modern democracy is a form of rule where political 
participation is broad but episodic: citizens participate by voting for 
representatives, but this occurs only at certain intervals, and there are few 
means of control other than the vote—representatives cannot be bound by 
mandates or instructions.^^ All of this contrasts with early democracy. In 
early democracies participation was often restricted to a smaller number of 
individuals, but for those who enjoyed the right, the frequency of 
participation was much higher. It was also the case that those who chose 
representatives could bind them with mandates, and individual localities 
could either veto central decisions or opt out of them. This created 
substantial blocking power and therefore a need for consensus. For this 
reason, there was less of a problem of “tyranny of the majority,” whereas 
this is an issue with which all modern democracies must grapple. 

If modern democracy takes a particular form, the peculiarities of Anglo- 
American history provide much of the explanation. England, and then the 
United States, deviated from the common European pattern, and it will be 
important for us to understand how and why this happened. This will also 
help us to understand the potential fracture points of modern democracy. 

Council and assembly governance existed throughout Europe during the 
medieval and early modern periods. In continental Europe assemblies 
functioned in a manner seen in early democracies elsewhere: deputies were 
often bound by strict mandates, and local constituencies had the latitude to 
refuse central decisions. This was not so different from the way the Huron 
of the Northeastern Woodlands governed themselves, and those continental 
European rulers who attempted to deviate from this pattern met with limited 
success. 

As early as the fourteenth century, council governance in England started 
to look very different. While English monarchs governed jointly with 
Parliament, they also succeeded in imposing the requirement that deputies 
be sent without mandates from their constituencies and that majority 
decisions should be binding. The only constraint that constituencies could 


impose on deputies was to not reeleet them. This British pattern of deputies 
not having mandates would eventually beeome the norm for all modem 
demoeracies. No representative demoeracy since the late eighteenth century 
has allowed for explicit mandates—all that can be attempted are informal 
efforts like the Republican Party’s “Contract with America” of 1994, and 
the absence of mandates has major consequences for the way democracy 
functions. 

The irony of England is that it was monarchical power that helped drive 
the shift away from early democracy, and so modern democracy 
incorporates an element of autocracy. It is for this reason that once 
Parliament became supreme after 1688, William Blackstone, the famous 
jurist, would write that it had “absolute despotic power.”^^ 

While England initiated the development of modem democracy, it was 
slow to advance the process further. Even after what is commonly known as 
the “Great Reform Act” of 1832, only a tiny fraction of the total population 
could vote.^^ Here we face a puzzle: while seventeenth-century English 
radicals like the Eevellers first conceived of universal male suffrage as a 
way to govern a society, their ideas would first be implemented in North 
America and not in England. Though we often think of 1776 or 1787 as the 
beginning of American democracy, from the seventeenth century a very 
broad suffrage—for free white males—^became the norm in England’s 
North American colonies. 

A broad manhood suffrage took hold in the British part of colonial North 
America not because of distinctive ideas but for the simple reason that in an 
environment where land was abundant and labor was scarce, ordinary 
people had good exit options. This was the same fundamental factor that 
had favored democracy in other societies. Granting political rights and 
shared mle was a necessary consequence because those at the top were in a 
weak position. The merchant companies and others who were charged with 
creating colonies initially tried to govern in a hierarchical manner, but this 
did not last long. Backing coercive and administrative capacity, they soon 
found they needed to govern jointly with assemblies of colonists. The first 
of these took place at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619. 

There is also a second, tragic side to the story of how labor scarcity 
influenced governance in North America, and this too began in 1619. The 


same environmental conditions that pushed colonial governments to offer 
political rights to whites created incentives to establish a system of slavery 
for Africans. Whether you enjoyed political rights or were enslaved 
depended on the quality of what economists would call your “outside 
option.” Apart from those who were taken involuntarily, and we will see 
that these cases existed, British migrants faced a choice of not coming to 
the New World in the first place. Africans arriving in the New World did 
not have this option. Once in the New World, British migrants unhappy 
with the conditions on offer could often manage to move elsewhere, but 
African slaves attempting to escape could hardly expect to meld into the 
general population, and we know that as early as the Elizabethan period, 
Africans were seen and portrayed negatively by the English.Political 
rights for whites and slavery for Africans derived from the same underlying 
environmental condition of labor scarcity. It would take three hundred and 
fifty years after 1619 before African Americans would durably enjoy the 
same voting rights as others. That African Americans did finally secure the 
vote points to another feature of modern democracy: precisely because it is 
based on the idea of broad participation, those excluded have a particularly 
powerful argument for demanding the vote. 

The U.S. Constitution of 1787 helped advance the transition to modem 
democracy. It did this in a surprising way by purging many elements of 
early democracy that had existed in state constitutions as late as the 1780s. 
After 1787 representatives could no longer be bound by mandates or 
instmctions, whereas this had been common in colonial assemblies as well 
as in early state assemblies. Eikewise, elections would occur less frequently, 
whereas even after 1776, in state legislatures elections most often occurred 
annually. Individual states would also be compelled to accept central 
decisions with regard to taxation and defense. Unlike in early democracy, 
the Constitution allowed for the creation of a powerful central state 
bureaucracy, and it offered a form of political participation that was broad 
but also only episodic and that involved governance across a very large 
territory. We are still in the process of learning whether this experiment can 
work. 


Alternative Visions of Demoeraey 

So far, I have laid out an account of the spread of early democracy and its 
transformation into modern democracy. There are also alternative views, 
and these involve the role of political ideas, inequality, and economic 
development. 


Political Ideas 

The most direct possible explanation for the emergence of democracy is 
that someone needed to invent the practice, and the Greeks got there first. 
Even if democracy in Greece eventually died out, the memory of it did not, 
and from the medieval era onward, western Europeans were able to draw on 
this Greek tradition, as well as a later Roman one. There are two big 
problems with this argument. 

The first is that peoples like the Huron or the Tlaxcalans had never read 
Aristotle, yet they managed to come up with forms of government that 
struck Europeans as being strikingly democratic. The members of the 
Germanic assemblies described by Tacitus had not read Aristotle either. 

The second problem is that even for Europe, the political ideas 
interpretation does not work that well. I will offer one example here before 
considering this at greater length in chapter 5. We know that Greek ideas 
about government were lost to western Europeans sometime after the fall of 
Rome until they first reappeared in Eatin translation during the medieval 
era. The political theorist J. G. A. Pocock argued that the rediscovery of 
Greek ideas about the polis had a profound effect on the independent city 
republics of northern Italy, but this does not help us much with 
understanding how these city republics emerged in the first place. We know 
that Aristotle’s Politics first appeared in Eatin translation sometime around 
1260 CE, but the vast majority of Italian communes became autonomous 
long before this date. It would seem that medieval townspeople had to 
reinvent democratic governance on their own, and it is striking that this 
happened first in Europe and not in the Islamic Middle East, because 
Aristotle’s works were never lost in that region. 

Ideas about democracy matter, and I will emphasize that throughout this 
book. But the simple notion that Europeans had democracy because of the 


classical tradition fails to convince. Europeans advaneed the eause of 
demoeracy even at moments when the classieal tradition had been 
forgotten, and other peoples advaneed the eause of demoeraey without ever 
having learned the classieal tradition in the first plaee. 

Inequality 

The idea that inequality is prejudicial to democracy is deeply rooted—in a 
soeiety divided into haves and have-nots, there will be jealousies that 
undermine peaceful demoeratic governance. Have-nots may also be more 
suseeptible to the appeals of demagogues, so demoeraey should not survive 
for long in the faee of high inequality. 

It also stands to reason that there will be powerful forees that foster 
equality in a demoeracy. Since the poor outnumber the rieh, they ean vote 
for eandidates proposing to do something about inequality. This could 
involve progressive taxation; it could also include progressive spending 
polieies, sueh as government-subsidized education. 

There is less support for the standard view of inequality and demoeraey 
than one might think. Exhibit A for this elaim is western Europe during the 
nineteenth and twentieth eenturies. In many countries, modern demoeracy 
emerged and was maintained in spite of high and inereasing inequality. 
Simultaneously, demoeracy alone often did little to change inequality, and 
over time elites realized this. If the authors of the Federalist Papers were 
obsessed with the danger that a republic could pose to property, by the late 
nineteenth century, western European elites learned to take a more blase 
attitude—^why worry about universal suffrage if it did not result in you 
being taxed heavily or expropriated? This eonelusion has both good and bad 
implications: democracy may be more stable than we think in the face of 
high inequality, but if you are worried about inequality, then demoeraey 
alone does not provide the solution. 

Economic Development 

One of the most tenaeious ideas about demoeraey is that it ean only exist in 
rich countries. It’s not hard to see where this idea might come from because 
the world’s riehest countries today are almost always demoeraeies. The 
prineipal reason offered for this is that when there are fewer poor people. 



there will be less of an audienee for autocratic demagogues. Poor people 
may feel like they have less to lose from alternatives to democracy, and they 
may also be less well educated about the political process, or so the 
argument goes.^^ 

The idea that economic development was a prerequisite for democracy 
was greatly strengthened by Seymour Martin Lipset, one of the most 
prominent political scientists of the twentieth century. Writing in 1959, 
Lipset investigated various indicators of development: per capita income, 
the number of persons per motor vehicle and per physician, and the number 
of radios, telephones, and newspapers. Lipset’s data suggested that 
countries scoring poorly on these measures found it harder to maintain a 
stable democracy. Since the time he wrote, there has been much debate 
about this conclusion. Some believe development does indeed cause 
democracy.Others say democracy and development are each caused by 
other underlying factors. 

The problem with the economic development hypothesis is that if we see 
the emergence of democracy in Europe as a very long process stretching 
back to the medieval era, and even before, then we need to remember that 
in these earlier centuries Europe was not more developed than the rest of 
the world—in fact, the reverse was often true. Even when they transitioned 
to modem democracy, many European countries were quite poor by our 
current standards. At the advent of the French Third Republic in 1870, 
France had the same level of per capita GDP that Tanzania does today. 

We draw similarly nuanced conclusions when we flip the relationship 
and ask what effect democracy has on economic development. The standard 
argument is that democracy will be more favorable to growth because in a 
democracy people will feel that their property is more secure. I will take a 
deep dive into this issue in chapter 8. The evidence shows that when we 
compare early democracy and autocracy, we see that each of these systems 
had strengths and weaknesses when it came to economic development. 
Precisely because the early democratic regime was one of decentralized 
power, there was little risk of a central mler trampling on property rights. 
However, decentralized power can also lead to barriers to entry for new 
market entrants, and for this reason, early democracy could present a brake 
on inn ovation. The Dutch Republic presents an example of this. When we 


look at autocracies we see a reverse pattern: in China and the Middle East it 
helped to ereate a very wide market aeross whieh ideas and innovations 
could travel, but the Aehilles’ heel of autoeracy was instability. With 
eentralized power and a bureaueratie state, the risk was that rulers eould 
suddenly shift policy in undesirable directions. 

The optimistie view of modem demoeraey is that it has all the 
advantages for growth of early demoeraey without the downsides. Leaders 
will be usefully eonstrained, but there is a large national market with fewer 
barriers to entry. In ehapter 9 I will draw a contrast between the United 
Kingdom and the Duteh Republie to show how this argument might be 
made. But if this comparison leaves us to be optimistic about modem 
demoeraey, the history of the United States eould give us reason for pause. 
As the first tme modem demoeraey, the United States has had an integrated 
national market, but even so, barriers to entry as a result of monopoly 
power have emerged time and again. One thinks here of the turn of the 
twentieth century as well as the turn of the twenty-first.^^ 


Democracy’s Future 

Early democracy existed for thousands of years in a wide set of human 
societies: it was a very robust institution. One of my prime motivations for 
telling this story has been to try to cast modern democracy in a new light. In 
comparative terms modem democracy has existed for only a brief time. We 
should see it as an ongoing experiment and perhaps even be surprised that 
modern democracy has survived at all. Across the broad sweep of human 
history, societies either were governed autocratically by someone who 
disposed of a state bureaucracy or had something resembling early 
democracy where the state was absent, power was decentralized, and their 
overall size was likely to be small. The idea that one could sustain a 
democracy in a polity as large as the thirteen American colonies, combined 
with a central state, was unprecedented. We can use the lessons of history to 
draw three conclusions about the future of democracy. 

New Democracies 

The first conclusion concerns the many new democracies that have emerged 
since 1989. There is a great deal of justified fear about democratic 
retrenchment or “backsliding” around the globe today, and news accounts 
provide us with example after example of countries that are sliding into 
autocracy. Political scientists have even invented a whole new category for 
countries that no longer qualify as democracies but still have elections— 
they call these cases competitive authoritarianism.^^ 

To better understand what is going on, we ought to take a step back. 
Instead of focusing on events over the last couple of years, consider today 
from the vantage point of 1988, the year before the Berlin Wall fell. If you 
were armed with the best political science research of the day and someone 
asked you what the chance was that a country like Ghana would be a 
vibrant democracy in thirty years’ time, you would have said this was 
unlikely. Ghana was too poor and too ethnically divided to survive as a 
democracy. 

So why did the predictions from 1988 prove so wrong? The 
unanticipated fall of the Berlin Wall would be one big reason, but the recent 


wave of democratization cannot be attributed solely to the disappearance of 
superpower rivalry. The deeper lesson that history offers is that under 
certain conditions, and these are hardly rare, democratic governance is 
something that comes naturally to humans. Many of the societies that 
transitioned to democracy after 1989 had practiced forms of early 
democracy long before they encountered Europeans. The technology of 
modern democracy, with elections and parties, is something new, but the 
basic principle of demokratia —that the people ought to have power—is not. 

There is a further potential lesson from recently democratizing countries: 
just as early democracy existed in lieu of a state, democratization since 
1989 has been more likely to survive when the initial power of the central 
state is weak. African countries with weaker state structures circa 1989 are 
more likely to be democracies today, while in the Middle East the 
persistence of state coercive structures over centuries has weighed against 
democracy. 

One final thing we need to note about the spread of modern democracy 
is that in many cases, institutions of electoral accountability have been 
layered over preexisting institutions of early democracy. There is reason to 
believe, as the political scientist Kate Baldwin has shown, that even in this 
new context, institutions of early democracy can continue to provide 
important forms of accountability.^^ 

Persistence of Autocracy 

The second prediction some people made about democracy in 1989 
involves China, and it too proved to be equally wrong. Some asked whether 
market-driven economic development would necessarily lead to political 
liberalization and to China starting to look more like the West. It was 
thought that as society grew richer, people would be in a stronger position 
to demand democracy. It was also thought that growth could only be 
maintained with political liberalization. Neither of these predictions has 
proven true, or at least not so far. 

The lessons of history help us understand why autocracy has persisted in 
China. For a long period during the last two millennia, China was richer 
than Europe even though the form of governance in China was autocratic 
and bureaucratic whereas European rulers had to govern through 


assemblies. The Commercial Revolution of the Middle Ages in western 
Europe is often credited with furthering the advance of early democracy, but 
we will see that China also had a medieval commercial revolution of its 
own. This was associated with higher levels of income per capita than in 
western Europe, but this did nothing to shift China away from autocracy, so 
why should we expect Chinese growth in more recent times to produce a 
different outcome? 

The other key fact to understanding China involves the question of 
sequencing. Autocracy is a very robust form of political development if the 
state gets there first. I am not saying here that prior experience with a state 
bureaucracy makes a subsequent shift to modern democracy impossible, nor 
am I saying that the absence of state development makes developing 
modern democracy a sure thing; it is simply a lot more likely.In Europe 
the pattern was very different as forms of early democratic governance 
existed for centuries before bureaucracies were built.^^ In the end, rather 
than seeing China as a deviation from a standard route for political 
development set by Europeans, it is instead simply an alternative route for 
governance and a very stable one. 

The Future of American Democracy 

The lessons of history can finally tell us something about the future of 
democracy in the United States. According to one view, the United States 
has been a vibrant democracy thanks to the Constitution provided to us by 
the Founders, but we have suddenly lost our way. What we thought were 
inviolable norms of decorum and decency have suddenly been violated. At 
the same time, trust in many of our institutions is at or near an all-time low. 
The trajectory of other failed democracies suggests that this is the point at 
which transitions to autocracy happen. A deeper look at the history of 
democracy tells us that we may still have reasons for optimism but only if 
we understand what has allowed American democracy to survive: continued 
investments to keep citizens connected with a distant state. 

The Constitution of 1787 established democratic rule across a large 
territory, much larger than was common for early democracies, and this was 
paired with a form of participation that was broad but also episodic. But the 
Constitution did not magically solve the problem of scale. Wit hin three 


short years of the Constitution’s adoption, in an essay titled “Publie 
Opinion,” James Madison himself would emphasize that in any republic 
covering a vast territory, concrete investments needed to be made to ensure 
that the public can inform itself about government. He therefore supported 
efforts by Congress to subsidize the distribution of newspapers. Some have 
credited this with helping to stabilize the Early Republic. Others advocated 
state support of schooling in the Early Republic for exactly the same reason, 
and this gave birth to the Common School movement. 

The broader lesson of Madison’s essay on public opinion is that in a 
large democracy, the idea that the public can accurately inform itself so that 
it trusts government cannot be taken for granted. We see this today from the 
fact that larger democracies tend to have lower levels of trust in government 
than do smaller democracies. We see it also from the fact that in the United 
States and elsewhere, citizens tend to trust local and state governments 
more than they trust central governments, and the same holds true for the 
local, as opposed to national, media. At the same time, we also see that 
while scale makes it harder to maintain trust, large scale is not fate. What it 
does mean is that in a large modem democracy we need to pay extra 
attention to the problem, and we need to address it through continual 
investments in citizen engagement. 

Beyond its large territory, the United States also differs from the early 
democracies because of its strong central state. In early democracies there 
was little question of having an authoritarian reversion because this could 
have only been accomplished with coercive state power, and no such power 
existed. When mlers like Philip the Fair of France tried to go the 
authoritarian route in the absence of a state, they found themselves 
condemned to continued bargaining and negotiations. But what about the 
United States today? 

One possible response is to say that we are in deep danger of sliding into 
autocracy because we have a powerful state. History points to a more 
measured response. It suggests that what matters above all here is how 
political development is sequenced. Once autocrats have constmcted a 
powerful state bureaucracy, it is hard to then transition to democracy, but if 
mle by council or assembly comes first, particularly if it involves 
formalized arrangements extending over a large territory, then democracy 
has a better chance of emerging and surviving the development of a 



bureaucracy."^^ Through the practice of early democracy, members of 
society gain a habit of acting collectively and there is an opportunity for 
rulers and people to resist autocracy and instead jointly build a state. In 
England a long tradition of collective action helped Parliament resist 
attempts by Henry VIII to rule by proclamation with a newly created 
bureaucracy. We will see in chapter 7 how this same process failed in the 
Middle East because forms of early democracy adapted only to face-to-face 
settings were of little use in resisting autocratic encroachment in a polity on 
the scale of the caliphate. 

Ultimately, while our long tradition of collective governance may help 
protect the United States from autocracy, we should also distinguish 
between the survival of democracy in general and the survival of a 
democracy with which we are satisfied. If citizens feel increasingly 
disconnected and distrustful, and there is a perception that democratic 
politics is dominated by a few, the survival of our form of government may 
seem like less of a victory than we originally thought. 
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Early Democracy Was Widespread 


WHEN WE REFER TO DEMOCRACY TODAY wc t hink of a political systcm whcrc 
all adults can vote at regular intervals in free and fair elections in which 
multiple eandidates compete. This is for the most part a development of the 
twentieth century. But if we think back to the original definition of 
demokratia, that the people should govern themselves—or hold power—we 
can imagine democracy taking other forms. Early democracy had several 
eommon features. 

The most crucial element of early democracy was that those who ruled 
needed to obtain eonsent for their decisions from a council or assembly. 
Even in the most autocratic systems, no one ever truly rules alone—they 
need to rule through subordinates whom they might ask for advice before 
making decisions. But this is fundamentally different from needing to 
obtain consent from a eouncil or assembly of individuals who are 
independent from you and who may well be your equals. This was early 
democracy. 

A second element present in many, though not all, early democracies 
was that rulers did not simply inherit their position: there was some way in 
which rising to leadership required the consent of others. There could be a 
hereditary element that gave you an advantage, such as belonging to a 
specific lineage, but you still needed to be chosen and acknowledged as 
leader. When we eonsider the importance of heredity, we need to also 
remember the role it plays in our societies today. Writing of what he saw as 
the democratic system of the Native Americans of the Great Plains, Robert 
Eowie observed that “as the son of a Rockefeller or Morgan has a better 
chanee to beeome a great businessman than has a guttersnipe, so a Cree 
chief’s son was more readily acclaimed as a brave man than an orphan 
would be.”^ 


So far, we have not said anything about the extent of political 
participation in early democracy. In Athens by the end of the fifth century 
BCE participation was very broad, involving all free adult males; it was 
also frequent and active. This is an exceptional case. But even if few other 
early societies had participation this broad, there are many other instances 
where participation was still extensive. As we say this, we need to also 
remember that in Athens, women played no role in politics and the free 
population of Athens held slaves. 

The goal of this chapter is primarily to describe rather than to explain. 
Beginning with the democratic history of Athens, I will then detail features 
of five early democracies, followed by five early autocracies. At the 
chapter’s end, I will consider evidence from a broader set of societies: the 
186 societies of the Standard Cross Cultural Sample. The job of explaining 
why some early states were democratic and others were not will be left for 
chapters 3 and 4. Still, I will at times mention features that do point toward 
an explanation. Early democracy was more likely to flourish in small-scale 
settings, in instances where rulers lacked the coercive potential provided by 
a state bureaucracy, and when rulers found it difficult to monitor economic 
production and population movements. 


The Athenian Preeedent 


Scholars commonly say that Athens had a democratic system of 
government from 508 BCE thanks to a set of reforms introduced by an 
aristocrat named Cleisthenes.^ The word demokratia did not appear until 
somewhat after this date, as Cleisthenes himself referred to isonomia — 
equal laws for all.^ Democracy persisted in Athens, albeit with 
interruptions, until Macedon conquered the city in 322 BCE. 

Though the reforms of Cleisthenes happened at one moment in time, 
Athenian democracy was the product of a long evolution, with many of the 
same background conditions that we will see outside of Greece. It is also 
true that there were many ancient Greek democracies other than Athens. 
Here I will focus on Athens alone among the Greek cases for the practical 
reason that its history is the best documented."^ 

The first background condition to Athenian democracy was the collapse 
of a prior centralized and autocratic political order. In Bronze Age Greece, 
kings in large palaces ruled states through bureaucracies together with a 
military elite, and these kingdoms were more sophisticated than anything 
that had existed in Greece prior to that date.^ Sometime around 1200 BCE 
this civilization collapsed. As part of a general disappearance of Bronze 
Age civilization in the eastern Mediterranean, the shock in Greece was a 
particularly hard one. States collapsed, as did the economy; even writing 
disappeared.^ The literate inhabitants of Bronze Age Greece used a writing 
system that is known to us today as Einear B. This was a language whose 
use was restricted to a few professionals, probably almost exclusively in the 
bureaucracy.^ 

In the new Greek states that emerged after the Bronze Age collapse, 
rulers lacked bureaucracies, and they instead found themselves obliged to 
rule through consultation. We can see possible evidence for this in both the 
Iliad and the Odyssey.^ Written to describe events of the Bronze Age, some 
argue that these two texts bear traces of the society in which they were 
composed as it existed around 700 BCE. They describe how the Greeks 
thought the Cyclopes were uncivilized because they held no meetings or 
councils or agorai. In another instance elders in a meeting propose 
judgments and ordinary people express their opinions.^ 


Athens became a polis occupying the entire Attic peninsula (an area of 
about 2,500 square kilometers). This was large compared to most other city- 
states in Greece, which averaged less than 100 square kilometers, but the 
territory controlled by Athens was still small compared to states outside of 
Greece.^® Compact geography favored the development of early democracy 
in Greece in the same way that it would later do so elsewhere: before the 
advent of modern transport, the simple fact of getting to an assembly could 
be a burdensome task.^^ 

Within the early Athenian polis aristocrats who held their positions by 
birth were the ones to exercise control. There was an executive, elected 
from among the aristocracy, of nine archons who served one-year terms, as 
well as a council, known as the areopagus, composed of those who had 
previously served as archons. 

By the year 594 BCE Athens faced a severe economic crisis combined 
with class antagonism. According to tradition, the Athenian elite appointed 
Solon to propose reforms. Solon abolished the system of debt bondage and 
created a new council, the boule —the council of four hundred—that would 
rival the areopagus. The boule prepared the agenda for a larger assembly of 
citizens known as the ekklesia. After Solon’s reforms all adult male citizens 
could participate in the ekklesia, but membership in the boule was still only 
open to the wealthy. 

The subsequent reforms of Cleisthenes represented not just a political 
change but also a deep reorganization of Athenian society itself Cleisthenes 
reorganized Athens into 139 demes —^units of 150 to 250 individuals.^^ In 
addition to belonging to a deme, citizens were associated with one of ten 
new artificially created “tribes” that now each sent 50 individuals, selected 
by lot, to a Council of 500 that would administer the day-to-day affairs of 
the city. By intent the demes comprising a given tribe did not come from the 
same geographic region in Attica. This created what political scientists 
would call a “cross-cutting cleavage.” 

The Athenian structure of tribes bears an uncanny resemblance to the 
clan structure of the Huron and the Iroquois—one could be a member of the 
same clan as someone else without living in the same locality. This cross¬ 
cutting pattern seems a good strategy to better bind a society together. 


One way in which Athens fits with some early democracies, but not 
others, is that women were completely absent from formal politics, even at 
the level of the deme}^ I will return to the question of political participation 
by women at several further points in the chapter. 

The final critical evolution of Athenian democracy took place several 
decades after the reforms of Cleisthenes. In 462 BCE a new set of reforms 
gave the Athenian lower classes greater influence within the ekklesia}^ 
Prior to this date, the thetes, as they were known, could participate 
passively in the assembly, but they could not hold office. Now their 
participation became much more direct as they could both speak and hold 
office. 

The reforms of 462 BCE happened at a time when the elite of Athens 
needed their people. The logic behind giving the thetes a greater political 
voice was laid out by an Athenian observer who has become known to 
posterity as the “Old Oligarch.” He was no champion of democracy but saw 
it as necessary for the following reason. 

It is right that the poor and the ordinary people there [in Athens] should 
have more power than the noble and rich, because it is the ordinary 
people who man the fleet and bring the city her power; they provide the 
helmsmen, the boatswains, the junior officers, the look-outs and the 
shipwrights; it is [all] these people who make the city powerful much 
more than the hoplites and the noble and respectable citizens. This being 
so, it seems just that all should share in public office by lot and by 
election, and that any citizen who wishes should be able to speak in the 
assembly. 

Prior to its military conflicts with Persia, Athens had mostly been in 
conflicts that involved small numbers of heavy infantry known as hoplites. 
From the beginnings of conflict with Persia, naval power involving rowed 
triremes became much more important. The Athenian navy required very 
substantial manpower—15,000 people according to one estimate.Though 
many rowers were slaves, many others came from the free population of 
Attica. 


Athens may have been unique, but the conditions that led to Athenian 
democracy were not—we will see them time and again. The first of these 
was small scale. Athens may have been large relative to other Greek city- 
states, but it was small compared to other neighbors in the region. In 
addition, from the Persian wars onward, the elite of Athens needed the 
broader population for military service, and this led to the quid pro quo of 
service in exchange for political rights.Finally, Athenian democracy 
emerged after the collapse of a prior autocratic and bureaucratic order. 


Early Democracies outside the Greek World 

It is common to suggest that in early hunter gatherer soeieties some form of 
“primitive democracy” was the natural political system. It is equally 
eommon to suggest that this praetiee disappeared with the invention of 
agriculture—Robert Dahl said this in his 1998 book On Democracy, a 
canonical text among political scientists.^® In fact, Dahl was overly hasty in 
deelaring early demoeraey’s deeline; many human soeieties maintained 
early democracy long after the transition away from small bands of hunter 
gatherers. In what follows I will first briefly eonsider five examples of early 
democracy before moving on to the examples of early autocracy, and then I 
will present evidenee from a broader sample of soeieties. 

The Mesopotamian Kingdom of Mari 

One of the oldest examples of early democracy comes from aneient 
Mesopotamia during the third and seeond millennia BCE. In 1943, a Danish 
Assyriologist named Thorkild Jacobsen asserted that governance by 
assemblies was eommon in Mesopotamia before eentralizing rulers 
destroyed this pattern. Jacobsen had no direct evidence to back up this 
claim, so he referred to the Epie of Gilgamesh in whieh a diseussion takes 
place between King Gilgamesh and a council of elders. It is said that 
Gilgamesh sought popular support in a eonfliet with King Agga of Kish. To 
obtain this support he made a case to the elders of the city of EFruk, who 
then eonsidered this question in their assembly. They agreed to provide 
their support, and of Gilgamesh we are told that he rejoiced and “his liver 
was made bright.”^^ 

Even if there wasn’t a popular referendum on resistance against Kish, the 
situation deseribed here is eonsiderably more demoeratie than if Gilgamesh 
had tried to rule by fear and force. The big problem is that we do not know 
whether things aetually happened this way. Gilgamesh himself may have 
not even existed. 

Sinee the time Jaeobsen wrote, new evidenee has emerged to support his 
story.Mari was an aneient kingdom that started off as a eity, just inside 
what is today the border of Syria with Iraq, and it was for a time a 


possession of the Akkadian empire, only to become independent once again 
after that empire fell. Mari endured as an independent kingdom until 
Hammurabi of Babylon invaded and destroyed it in 1761 BCE—just a few 
years before pronouncing the law code for which he is famous. 

Though the rulers of Mari were kings, these kings had to negotiate with 
individual localities in order to raise revenue, and town councils were 
collectively responsible for these taxes. These councils were probably elite 
affairs, but in some instances, it is clear that there was broader 
participation.^^ A first way this happened was when the whole population 
of a town gathered to hear a royal proclamation. Simply being called to 
listen is not what early democracy was all about, but a second example 
comes much closer to that. In some cases, a large number of people from a 
town were called together to say how much they could contribute to central 
government finances—a pattern of royal political authority was meshed 
with local traditions of collective governance. 

Further evidence for early democracy in Mari comes from the regimes 
that succeeded it. There was a general pattern in Mesopotamia that when 
central state bureaucratic power ebbed, rulers turned increasingly to local 
councils to help raise revenue. From 423 to 404 BCE, under the Persian 
king Darius II, in urban areas there was something called simply “the 
assembly” and in rural areas an “assembly of elders.We will see the ebb 
and flow between autocracy and early democracy again in chapter 7 with 
the Islamic conquest of Mesopotamia. The Muslims conquered Iraq in the 
immediate wake of a series of centralizing reforms that the Sasanian 
monarchs had enacted, and this had major consequences because the 
invaders inherited a state bureaucracy. 

Mari’s geographic location and natural environment also favored early 
democracy, following what one could call the “Swiss” pattern where 
democracy survives in out-of-the-way places. We will see this later in the 
chapter with the ancient republics in the foothills of the Himalayas and in 
upland areas of Mexico. In the case of Mari, it was not only distance from 
the densely populated areas of southern Mesopotamia that mattered. Mari 
was located in an area that was inhospitable for agriculture. With poor soil, 
little rainfall, and very limited possibility for irrigation, some have 


suggested that it is not clear why the city of Mari was ever founded in the 
first place.^^ 


Republics in Ancient India 

In 326 BCE Alexander the Great attempted to conquer India, and as he 
progressed, members of his retinue recorded accounts of the different 
societies they encountered and how these peoples governed themselves. On 
numerous occasions they found institutions that resembled the republican 
city-states that had existed in Greece. But the idea of ancient Indian 
republics did not last very long in the minds of Europeans. Eater scholars 
dismissed these accounts as a case of outsiders projecting images of 
institutions from back home onto foreign societies. Despotism—so they 
thought—must have been the norm.^^ 

There was little further discussion of ancient Indian republics until the 
twentieth century, and this time the debate became colored by the colonial 
context. If Indians had only ever governed themselves through tyranny, this 
might somehow legitimize British rule; if there was instead a history of 
Indian republics, then this could justify independence.^^ 

In 1902 an English scholar named Thomas Rhys Davids noticed that 
some of the earliest Buddhist texts presented a picture of a society where 
monarchies and republics existed side by side. The period portrayed would 
have been in the sixth and seventh centuries BCE, so two to three centuries 
prior to what was seen by Alexander’s retinue. Rhys Davids was in the 
same position as Thorkild Jacobsen in his description of Mesopotamia—a 
potentially mythical text provided tantalizing evidence of early democracy 
—but there was no proof 

Rhys Davids highlighted the example of the Shakya—the clan of the 
buddha. The business of the clan took place in an assembly where both 
young and old were present, and it must have included taxation.^^ The clan 
elected a single chief—^known as the raja —to run the assembly sessions 
and to preside over the business of state. Rhys Davids thought that the raja 
must have had a position like a Roman consul—a presiding officer but not 
truly a superior.^^ The same texts also describe village governance 
involving an assembly of all householders.^^ This certainly sounded a lot 
like early democracy. 


Since Rhys Davids first wrote, additional texts have come to light that 
support his early assertions, and in 1968, J. R Sharma coneluded that the 
idea of republics in ancient India was well-founded.^^ The ancient Indian 
republics existed most notably in the foothills of the Himalayas in the 
eastern end of what is today Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. Once again, early 
democracy survived in out-of-the-way places. 

We should also ask whether women in ancient India had rights of 
political participation. One hypothesized assembly, the viddtha, may have 
been a village gathering that included both men and women. Some have 
referred to this as the “earliest folk assembly” of the Indo-Aryan peoples. 
The problem is that this elaim is based purely on scriptural evidence from 
the rig veda, and one scholar remarked there were more interpretations of 
the viddtha than there were scholars who had worked on the problem.^^ 
Romila Thapar, a prominent historian of early India, proposed that rather 
than being an assembly, the viddtha was a ritual occasion for the 
distribution of gifts, so it did not allow any meaningful participation by 
women in politics. 

The Huron of the Northeastern Woodlands 

Consider now a case of early democracy in a very different world region 
and for which we have much better ethnographie evidenee. In the year 1609 
during a voyage down the Saint Lawrence River, the French explorer 
Samuel Champlain encountered a native people who would come to be 
known by the French as the Huron, which was a term that in the French 
language of the time was used for ruffians. The Huron ealled themselves the 
Wendats. In the following years French Jesuit missionaries would travel 
into Huron territory to try to convert the population to Christianity. As a by¬ 
product of this, they left an extensive record describing Huron society, 
including how its people governed themselves.Thanks to this record, we 
know more about Huron society at the point of European contact than we 
do about the Iroquois, their more famous neighbors to the south. For the 
Iroquois—^who ealled themselves the Haudenosaunee, or “people of the 
longhouse”—the best ethnographic accounts date from a later epoch after 
the introduction of European diseases and firearms. 



The Huron lived in a eompaet territory in the southern part of present- 
day Ontario, some fifty-six kilometers east to west and thirty-two 
kilometers north to south.^^ The population was divided across roughly 
twenty villages, and an early map produced by French missionaries, shown 
in Figure 2.1, suggests that these villages were often located near rivers and 
in a manner such that each village could be reached from another in three or 
four days.^^ The villages were not laid out in any sort of centrally planned 
way, a strong contrast with settlement patterns in several of the autocracies 
that we will see. 

Maize provided the main food source for the Huron with their remaining 
calories coming from hunting and gathering. The type of agriculture they 
practiced necessitated moving village locations every twenty years or so. 
Huron society divided itself into four separate tribes with eight separate 
clans; an individual village would belong to a single tribe, but it would have 
multiple clans represented within it, creating the same cross-cutting pattern 
that we saw with the tribes of Athens. 

Huron political institutions involved collective governance at three 
different levels. To begin with, each village had multiple chiefs for civil 
affairs, one for each clan. These chief positions were hereditary, in the sense 
that they would typically derive from one particular lineage, but clan 
















members deeided whieh member of the lineage would be awarded the 
position, and in the matrilineal and matriloeal soeiety of the Huron, it was 
women who had the final say. It was understood that chiefs could be 
deposed by a clan at any time if their performance was deemed inadequate. 
By all accounts, French Jesuit visitors were surprised by the absence of 
hierarchical governance found in Huron society when compared with their 
home country of France. Unlike the Dauphin in France, Huron chiefs only 
acceded to their positions if their community thought them of sufficient 
quality. 

Each Huron village was governed by a council where the chiefs and a 
group whom Jesuits called the “Old Men” played the most prominent role, 
but they also observed that “everyone who wishes may be present, and has 
the right to express his opinion.The village council was responsible for 
organizing the provision of public goods, such as the maintenance of the 
protective palisade for the inhabitants. It also organized redistribution of 
food in time of need and adjudicated legal disputes between members of 
different clans. 

Above the level of the village, each Huron tribe also had a council 
composed of a tribal chief and the clan chiefs. The tribal chief, though 
nominally in charge, had little coercive power and no real subordinates to 
use for this purpose, and individual clan chiefs retained a high degree of 
independence. 

The final level of Huron governance was the confederacy council. Here 
too central authority was weak, and consensual decision making was the 
rule. Each tribe had the right to abide or not abide by a confederacy 
decision, a principle of unanimity that we will see in European early 
democracies, such as the Dutch Republic. Underlying this was the fact that 
those at the center had no independent means of coercion at their disposal. 
The fact that the Huron were settled in a relatively compact area may 
explain how they were able to maintain a system of early democracy not 
only at the village and tribal levels but also at the level of the entire 
confederacy. Several days of travel would have sufficed to attend council 
meetings. 

Many have argued that women played a prominent role in Huron 
politics, and their Iroquois neighbors to the south are thought to have been 


the same. In both Huron and Iroquois soeiety, a clan mother appointed a 
new chief, who was then confirmed by the men of the council.^^ Bruce 
Trigger, the most prominent scholar of the Huron, argued that this power of 
appointment was not only ceremonial: women could and did both elect and 
dismiss chiefs. Jesuit observers referred to women rejecting a new chief 
because they “expected to see only broken heads” under him.^^ In Trigger’s 
opinion it was the matrilocal character of Huron society that made this 
possible: living from birth to death in the same extended family, women 
were in a stronger position when men married into their wives’ families. 
We also have clear evidence of political participation by women among the 
Iroquois. In his classic ethnographic account, Lewis Henry Morgan pointed 
to the same ability of Iroquois women to seat and unseat chiefs, and further 
records refer to women holding council together to advise chiefs. 

So, where did matrilocality come from if it was so consequential for 
female participation in politics? In 1884 Friedrich Engels speculated that all 
societies started off matrilineal and matrilocal and gradually evolved in a 
patrilineal direction where women were subordinated. We know how 
Engels came to this argument because he had encountered Eewis Henry 
Morgan’s work after discovering Karl Marx’s ethnographic notes following 
his death.^^ The matrilocal origin hypothesis of Engels parallels what others 
have suggested for deities in early societies: at first they were all female and 
gradually were replaced by males. 

Some modern anthropologists argue that matrilocality emerges when 
women play an important role in food production, and with the Iroquois and 
the Huron this occurred through maize agriculture.^^ There is also another 
hypothesis: matrilocality is a strategy for a dominant group that is 
expanding into territory with subordinate groups. In this case, matrilocality 
would have first become a practice a thousand years ago when the Huron 
and the Iroquois entered the area."^^ 

In contrast with chief selection, formal council participation in both 
Huron and Iroquois society remained an exclusively male affair. This was 
true of councils at the confederation, tribal, and even the village level. 
French Jesuits said that Huron women had the responsibility for making the 
fire around which a council was held, but once this was done they went 
outdoors and had their places taken by men.^^ Elisabeth Tooker, a 


prominent specialist of Iroquoian groups, observed that even as late as 1961 
women did not speak in council meetings.However, in earlier times it is 
said that the views of older women were conveyed to a council meeting by 
male attendees.^ ^ 

The Mesoamerican Republic of Tlaxcala 

The autocratic Aztec Triple Alliance is the best-known polity in sixteenth- 
century Mesoamerica, but it was not the only one; next door to the Aztec 
capital of Tenochtitlan lay a society that organized itself on early 
democratic principles. Europeans discovered Tlaxcala when Heman Cortes 
entered its territory in 1519, and he described it in the following terms: 

The province is ninety leagues in circumference, and, as far as I have 
been able to judge about the form of government, it is almost like that of 
Venice, or Genoa, or Pisa, because there is no one supreme ruler. There 
are many lords all living in this city, and the people who are tillers of the 
soil are their vassals, though each one has his lands to himself, some 
more than others. In undertaking wars, they all gather together, and thus 
assembled they decide and plan them.^^ 

The society that Cortes saw was one where individuals had different 
political status, but it was also quite far from being an autocracy. Some 
decades later, while writing a report commissioned by the Spanish Crown, 
Diego Camargo would coin the term the “Republic of Tlaxcala.” 

Scholars have learned about the political system of Tlaxcala by using 
both narratives from the time of Spanish conquest and archaeological 
evidence.^^ Both sources suggest that Cortes was broadly right—a council 
of 50 to 100 titled nobles governed the republic, and there were four 
principal leaders within the council.^^ Being of noble standing was not 
strictly hereditary because individuals of any social status could be 
ennobled if they provided exceptional service, particularly in warfare. The 
Tlaxcalans did have a bureaucracy, but there also remained a degree of 
decentralization in their fiscal arrangements. Each council member was 
responsible for an administrative district called a teccalli. 


One further feature of the Tlaxcalan Republic distinguished it from the 
other examples of early democracy considered here. In many cases early 
democracy emerged when multiple local communities banded together to 
form a single entity, but precisely because the process of centralization 
remained incomplete, local authorities retained a substantial voice in 
decision making. Tlaxcala was different: traditional structures were 
completely redesigned, yet early democracy remained.^^ This recalls the 
way that Cleisthenes reshaped Athenian society. 

The style of agriculture that its inhabitants practiced may provide one 
reason for early democracy’s survival in Tlaxcala. The Aztecs in the valley 
of Mexico practiced an intensive form of agriculture, aided by irrigation, 
where it was relatively easy for rulers to track what people could produce. 
Descriptions of Tlaxcalan agriculture suggest that it was more primitive. 
The ruggedness and variability of rainfall within the province of Tlaxcala 
may have made it harder for rulers to know how much people were 
producing. 


Republicanism in Central Africa 

Early democracy also existed in many precolonial African societies, but 
Europeans often took a long time to recognize this. In 1940 two 
anthropologists named Meyer Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard portrayed 
precolonial African political systems as taking one of two forms: stateless 
societies or centralized states.In the first category there was little 
authority above the village level. The second category was autocracy—a 
paramount ruler who faced no checks on his actions ruled through a 
bureaucracy. 

Prior to Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, Frederick Fugard, a British colonial 
administrator, had painted an even starker picture of African autocracies. 

They appear to have become despotisms marked by a ruthless disregard 
for human life. Holocausts of victims were sacrificed to appease the 
deity, or at the whim of the despot. Such were the kingdoms of Uganda 
and Unyoro in the east, and of Dahmoey, Ashanti, and Benin in the 
west.^^ 


Fortes, Evans-Pritchard, and Lugard all ignored that early democracy 
might have existed in precolonial Africa. We can use the pioneering work 
of Jan Vansina, who drew lessons from oral tradition, to reach a different 
conclusion about the peoples of the region.Throughout Central Africa—a 
region centered on what is today the Democratic Republic of the Congo— 
individual local communities tended to be headed by a single (male) 
individual who, in some cases, ruled with the aid of a village council. 
Leaders typically acquired their positions through the accumulation of 
wealth, not through inheriting them. Anthropologists refer to these as “big 
man” societies. 

Once they began to form larger entities above the village level. Central 
African polities took two different forms. Some evolved in an autocratic 
direction where one individual ruled through subordinates he himself chose. 
In others, local leaders successfully resisted centralization—these were the 
early democracies. 

The Tshiluba speakers of Kasai—a region in the southern part of the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo today—established a system of 
governance called a Iwaba. Under this system of republican government 
one “big man” was elected by his peers as chief for a two- or three-year 
term. In exchange for this he was expected to pay his peers a substantial 
sum.^^ 

The Lwimbi people, located in present-day Angola, also resisted 
centralization by their chiefs. Leaders above the village level were 
appointed by a council for an initial period of two years that could be 
extended but for no longer than eight years.^^ 

As early as the fifteenth century, the Songye people, also of Kasai, 
established an “aristocratic republic” based on the eata system. The 
population was divided into two classes. Those in the upper class elected a 
president for a period of three to five years. As was the case with the 
Tshiluba, the elected leader paid valuable gifts to his peers. The president, 
who could not be reelected, then went to live near a sacred grove of trees 
known as an eata. Since a number of these eata groves survive, it is 
possible to date the institution as first emerging in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century. 


The irony behind the preeeding three stories is that part of the 
ethnographie evidenee supporting them derives from a eolonial offieial who 
lamented the faet that the Belgian state had imposed a system of hereditary 
ehiefs throughout the Congo. Writing in 1933, Auguste Verbeken argued 
that this ignorance of local institutions helped explain why African 
populations were hostile to outside control; adapting policies to local 
realities would make more sense. This pattern of European colonizers 
making chief positions hereditary was, in fact, not limited to this part of the 
Congo or this particular colonizer. 

Some societies in Central Africa developed a system where central 
authority was hereditary, belonging to a single clan or lineage, but even in 
these instances early democracy survived. In the Kuba kingdom, central 
leaders enjoyed many regal trappings, including burial ceremonies that 
lasted a full year. They nonetheless were obliged to have their proposals 
considered by a council of nobles who could weigh in; they did so by 
moving their belts up and down.^^ While the central council of the Kuba 
kingdom was an elite one, within each village participation was broader, 
involving a headman, or kubol, a spokesman, and a council. 

We have seen five examples of early democracy in regions as diverse as 
Mesopotamia, ancient India, the Northeastern Woodlands of America, 
Mesoamerica, and Central Africa. Given this great variety, it is hard to 
sustain the argument that the practice of democracy was invented in one 
place at one time; it is instead something that comes naturally to humans. 
But just because early democracy came naturally did not mean that it was 
inevitable, and in the section to follow we will see that autocracy too was 
present in many regions. 


Examples of Early Autocracy 

In its literal sense, meaning rule by one, autoeraey is a misnomer beeause 
apart from in the smallest-scale human groups, no leader truly rules on his 
or her own. What distinguished early autoeraey from early demoeraey was 
that rulers did not have to share power with a couneil or assembly. In early 
autoeraeies those who ruled did so by instead using subordinates whom 
they themselves controlled. 

The Third Dynasty of Ur 

I began the discussion of early democracy with the kingdom of Mari in 
northern Mesopotamia. Here I will consider a kingdom in southern 
Mesopotamia that was organized in a very different way. If for Mari we saw 
hints that the natural environment made it more difficult for autocrats to 
impose bureaucratic rule, the more favorable environment in southern 
Mesopotamia did just the opposite. 

Like other kingdoms in the region, the rulers of Ur’s Third Dynasty 
(2112-2004 BCE) began with a city and then constructed a larger kingdom. 
As they did so, they also developed what one scholar has called the most 
centralized state to have existed in the area.^^ Ur’s rulers controlled a 
territory divided into separate provinces that had a dual system of 
administration: each province had a governor who answered to the monarch 
and who came from a dominant local family. On its own this might have 
implied a high degree of local autonomy, but in Ur each province also had a 
general who was an outsider loyal only to the monarch.^^ 

The bulk of the institutional reforms during Ur’s Third Dynasty were 
carried out by a ruler named Shulgi. He reigned for forty-eight years, and 
his list of reforms gives us a prototype of what you might want to do to 
successfully transform your society into an early autocracy.^^ 

1. Create a standing army 

2. Create a unified administrative system 

3. Introduce a tax system for redistribution 

4. Create scribal schools for bureaucrats 

5. Reform the writing system 


6. Introduce new accounting procedures 

7. Reorganize weights and measures 

8. Introduce a new calendar 

9. Make yourself a deity 

The irony of these reforms is that while they imply top-down control, in 
many ways they also involved the advance of civilization. Reforms to a 
writing system, new aceounting methods, eommon training for bureaucrats, 
and a reorganized system of weights and measures all sound like good 
things. But by making soeiety more legible, these innovations may have 
also facilitated autocratic control. 

The Aztec Triple Alliance 

Consider next the case of the Aztecs where autocracy supplanted early 
democracy. The Aztec Triple Alliance involved a league where three cities, 
Tenochtitlan, Texcoco, and Tlacopan, dominated what had previously been 
a series of independent city-states.^® 

Each individual city-state in the Aztec Empire was referred to as an 
altepetl. In their initial form these cities were governed by a king known as 
a tlatoani, who was selected by a council of nobles eonsisting of kin of the 
deceased ruler. The tlatoani occupied a large palace and enjoyed an exalted 
position, but there were also elements of early demoeraey. A eouneil of 
nobles assisted the tlatoani, and some suggest that governance within the 
eity involved a process of negotiation between the king, the nobility, and 
groups of commoners. It is possible that this tradition of council governance 
was inherited from earlier societies in the area, but no historical record can 
yet eonfirm this intriguing idea.^^ 

The principal municipal tax the Aztecs levied was a land tax assessed by 
household, and commoners were also subjeet to labor taxes. Aztec 
communities practiced an intensive form of agriculture with substantial 
irrigation. Agrieultural improvements such as this helped support a high 
level of population density that is estimated to have reached 100 to 150 
persons per square kilometer by the time of the Spanish conquest.^^ In this 
environment exit was more diffleult and the ability of rulers to monitor their 
people was correspondingly easier. The Triple Alliance also collected taxes 


from each of its constituent cities. A document known as the Codex 
Mendoza (shown in Figure 2.2) shows taxes for the province of Huaxtepec. 
The rows of signs on the left and bottom are the constituent towns while the 
central portion depicts the types and quantities of goods collected. 



FIGURE 2.2. A section of the Codex Mendoza. Source: Smith 2015, 77, originally published in 

Berdan and Anawalt 1992, 4:54-55. 


When the Triple Alliance conquered other cities, the pattern of 
governance became more autocratic as the local population lost most of its 
control over its own affairs. A conquered tlatoani who proved unfriendly 
could be replaced by outside intervention in favor of local nobles who were 
more compliant. The alliance also established a new system of tax 
provinces—separate from existing city governments—that was run by a 
bureaucracy of imperial tax collectors. According to some sources the 
bureaucracy included one official in a head provincial town and one for 
each province in the imperial capital of Tenochtitlan. Others say there was 
one imperial tax collector in each town of a province.In either case, this 
bureaucracy was effective because with the help of extensive tax registers it 
levied taxes not only annually but sometimes semiannually or even 
quarterly. 

































The three principal Aztec cities of Tenochtitlan, Texcoco, and Tlacopan 
also each had a tlatoani, and in principle, each of the leaders from the other 
two cities had the right to affirm or reject the choice of a new ruler in the 
third city.^^ In practice Tenochtitlan became preeminent. 

There has been some debate about the nature of Aztec imperial 
governance. The older tradition in Aztec studies emphasized a purely 
autocratic form of rule. More recent scholars argue that there were still 
limitations on a ruler’s power.The supreme authority for the empire was a 
body composed of an inner council that included the heads of the three 
principal cities and four prime ministers. An outer council included this 
inner group as well as “all lords of the empire.” This was not the type of 
council characterized by early democracy because it referred principally to 
bureaucratic subordinates. 

Why did the Aztec empire evolve toward ever greater autocracy? The 
Aztec experience raises two possibilities to be pursued in further chapters. 
The first is that the presence of the central bureaucracy reduced the 
information advantage that producers had over central rulers in 
Tenochtitlan. The second is that increased population pressures made the 
exit option less feasible. 

The Aztec experience also points to another feature of early democracy 
that we will see time and again. Before the modern era, when small-scale 
early democracies suffered outside conquest and integration into a larger 
state, this very often brought a transition to autocratic rule aided by a 
bureaucracy. For some reason, bureaucracy proved easier to operate at scale 
than was the case for early democracy. 

The Inkas 

The Inkas at the height of their power controlled an area larger even than 
that of the Aztecs—between ten and twelve million inhabitants over about 
one million square kilometers.In many ways the Inka example runs 
against what we have said so far about the origins of early democracy and 
early autocracy. If early democracy tended to survive best in out-of-the-way 
places, there were many such places that the Inkas conquered. If 
unpredictability of agricultural yields favored early democracy, then the 
Inkas controlled a region where yields varied tremendously from locality to 


locality, due especially to variation in altitude. Inka autocracy ultimately 
sueceeded because a state bureaucraey overcame these obstacles. 

To understand how the Inka went from being a small group of maize 
farmers to ruling the largest empire in the Americas, we need to first 
consider the local institution called the ayllu upon which their empire was 
built.^^ At the time of Spanish conquest, the ayllu was the basic community 
structure throughout the Andes: a grouping of roughly a thousand 
individuals who held land communally and who had reciprocal obligations 
to each other. Members of an ayllu could be formally related or not—the 
key point was that blood relations or no, they all acted like a family by 
eooperating and insuring each other against risk. Some say that the ayllu 
emerged thousands of years ago as part of a human adaptation to an 
uncertain natural environment, but others claim it emerged during the pre- 
Inka period in response to state formation.^^ In either case, the ayllu formed 
the basic building block of Inka rule. 

Ruling over the ayllu was the Inka central administration, and to say that 
Inka central administration was ordered is an understatement. The empire 
was divided into four parts administered by an apu, or lord, and each of 
these eomprised provinces of twenty thousand households that were 
administered by an ethnic Inka governor appointed by the center. 
Bureaucrats assisted the governor, and this involved those who were trained 
in the khipu system of knots to record events, transactions, and other 
messages. 

The most common understanding of revenue extraction in the Inka 
economy is that rulers employed an ideology where the mutual obligation 
involved in an individual ayllu was applied to the whole empire. In praetical 
terms this mostly meant moving people for corvee labor obligations rather 
than moving goods. This would later help form the basis for the mita and 
encomienda systems of forced labor used by Spanish conquerors. The Inkas 
also extensively resettled people in new areas—^by one estimate between 
three and five million people.^ ^ This is a staggering figure considering that 
we are speaking of a society without modern means of transport and 
eommunication, or even the wheel. 

If we know that central Inka governance was autocratic, we know less 
about how imperial control changed what happened within an individual 


ayllu. Was it like the Aztec case where cities that had originally ruled 
themselves in an early democratic fashion lost this trait? The ayllu 
continues to be a prominent social institution in Andean communities even 
today, and many use it as an example of egalitarianism. We do know that 
the ayllu in pre-Inka times was organized around a prominent individual 
who was venerated after death, but this on its own does not say much about 
governance. 


Mississippian Chiefdoms 

Among communities in the Americas early autocracy did not only exist 
south of the Rio Grande. Early in the sixteenth century Spanish 
conquistadors entered what is now the southeastern United States. As they 
did so they saw examples of societies that differed quite radically from the 
Huron or the Iroquois; these were the Mississippian societies that had 
existed since roughly 1000 CE. The Mississippians were the mound 
builders who—after their disappearance—left marks on the landscape that 
greatly surprised later European conquerors. Their societies were 
characterized by settled populations that practiced intensive forms of 
agriculture, commonly based on maize, and they were often located in river 
valleys with high population densities. The largest known Mississippian 
settlement, Cahokia, located just east of where St. Eouis is today, had a 
population of some fifteen thousand individuals.^^ By standard measures 
the Mississippian societies had more advanced civilizations than did the 
Native Americans of the Northeastern Woodlands, such as the Huron. They 
practiced more intensive forms of agriculture, they sustained larger 
populations, and they have left us evidence of greater artistic development. 
The Mississippian societies would also turn out to be considerably more 
autocratic. 

Archaeologists have excavated the mounds left by the Mississippians to 
better understand how their societies were organized. Unfortunately, 
because the Mississippians had no writing, they left no direct trace of how 
they governed themselves. Some people might infer that mound building 
implied autocracy. The example of ancient Egypt is undoubtedly what 
motivates this as we think of servile labor constructing tombs for Pharaoh. 
Others suggest we should not be so quick to assume this negative 


interpretation. It could have been that the population wanted to participate 
in a great undertaking, much like the way the Champs de Mars was built 
voluntarily by the population of Paris during the French Revolution.^^ 

The problem with this idea is that archaeological evidence shows that 
leaders at Cahokia had exalted status of a very unpleasant sort. A site now 
given the banal designation of “Mound 72” shows select individuals buried 
with extensive numbers of beads while immediately adjacent to them are 
the remains of many young women who had been executed either by being 
strangled or having their throats slit.^^ 

We can gather more direct evidence about Mississippian societies from 
accounts of Hernando de Soto’s expedition. Between 1539 and 1541 during 
his travels in North America, de Soto and those who accompanied him 
encountered a powerful tribe known as the Coosa. The Coosa are 
commonly thought to have lived in what is now northern Georgia at a site 
commonly referred to as “Little Egypt.”^^ As was the case with the Huron 
and the Iroquois, the Coosa were an agricultural society, and their principal 
crop was maize. That one similarity aside, just about everything else was 
different. 

Our account from the de Soto expedition comes from a companion on 
the trip who has become known to posterity as the “Gentleman of Elvas.” 
Upon their arrival, de Soto’s expedition was greeted by the Coosa chief, 
who was borne on a litter by several of his people and who was surrounded 
by people playing flutes and singing.This fact on its own does not prove 
anything, but the elevation of the Coosa leader certainly suggests that he 
was not simply a first among equals. Among other southeastern chiefdoms 
it was also common for rulers to be carried in this manner. 

Subsequent archaeological evidence provides further support for the idea 
that Coosa chiefs had an exalted status. At the Tittle Egypt site traces were 
found of several platform mounds, dating from different epochs. It is 
commonly thought that these mounds served to emphasize the power of 
rulers in Mississippian chiefdoms. The chief’s residence would be located 
on the mound, and he would perform ceremonial duties there. 

The Coosa chief directly ruled a relatively small area, but de Soto and 
his companions traveled for twenty-four days while encountering villages 
where people are said to have acknowledged allegiance to him by paying 


tribute with maize or other goods. Unfortunately, we have little direct 
evidence of how the Coosa were governed because unlike the French 
Jesuits in Huron territory, Hernando de Soto was not interested in writing 
down scholarly accounts. 

The Natchez people provide us with a final example pointing to 
autocratic governance among the Mississippian peoples. The Natchez were 
a late Mississippian people located near what is now the city of the same 
name, and they survived with their culture intact for some time after 
European contact. A French traveler named Antoine Simon le Page du Pratz 
spent several years living among the Natchez in the 1720s and learning 
their language. He left an extensive ethnographic account of these travels in 
his Histoire de la Louisiane. Du Pratz described what transpired when a 
Natchez chief named Stung Serpent took ill and died. At his funeral, two of 
his wives were strangled and buried with him, as were his doctor, his chief 
servant, his pipe bearer, and several other servants.Le Page du Pratz did 
not mince his words when describing the Natchez political system as 
despotic. 

We should consider the possibility that du Pratz took a biased view to 
further French interests. Some observers have questioned this portrayal of 
Natchez autocracy, saying that it was mostly for show: it may have been 
that the Natchez had “autocratic manners” but not “autocratic rule.”^*^ It is 
true that Le Page du Pratz does refer in his chronicle to a war council being 
called on one occasion, but there is no evidence of regular meetings.^ ^ The 
funeral of Stung Serpent suggests that Natchez autocratic manners could at 
times be very unpleasant. 
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FIGURE 2.3. The Azande Kingdom. Source: Evans-Pritchard 1971, 170. Reproduced with 
permission of the licensor through PESclear. 


The Azande of Central Africa 

The kingdom of the Azande people in Africa provides a clear example of 
autocratic rule in precolonial Central Africa.Much like we saw in 
Mesoamerica, in precolonial Central Africa, early democracies and 
autocracies existed side by side. A Zande king chose those who 
administered his territory, and he was not bound by any principles or 
practices of consent. Kings would typically nominate their eldest sons to 
serve as governors of individual provinces, and they would also have a 
sizable central court of people that included both bureaucrats and 
warriors.This court subsisted on food provided in tribute by the 
population. Zande kings did have public audiences, but these served to 
convey royal power, not to seek consent. Kings were not strictly hereditary, 
but nor were they chosen by any sort of consensual process: when a king 
died, the rulers of individual provinces became kings in their own right, 
typically resulting in a violent struggle between them. 

We can learn more about the Azande by looking at the diagram in Figure 
2.3. The geographic layout of the kingdom—drawn here by E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard—reinforces the idea of autocracy. The “K” at the center 
represents the royal court while the “G” markers label the courts of regional 
governors named by the king. The links between different courts represent 
paths cleared in the forest. It was the responsibility of the regional 










governors to keep these open, and so the paths would be maintained with 
poles worked by the feet to tamp down the high grass. The situation 
depicted in the figure is one where (almost) all roads led to the king, so 
governors could often reach other governors only by going via the king’s 
court. 



A Broader View of Early Demoeraey and Autoeraey 

To move beyond the early demoeraeies and autoeraeies seen so far, we ean 
use ethnographie evidence from the Standard Cross Cultural Sample. In the 
1960s and 1970s a group of anthropologists led by George Peter Murdock 
developed two large databases of world cultures. They used existing 
ethnographic accounts to record the cultural, economic, and political 
practices of different societies. Politics was not the core concern of this 
group, but they did devote some attention to the subject. They coded a small 
number of political practices for more than a thousand societies in 
Murdock’s Ethnographic Atlas, as well as a more extensive set of political 
practices for 186 societies. This second group is called the Standard Cross 
Cultural Sample (SCCS).^"^ Each society in it is representative of a 
particular microregion—the idea being to compare societies that evolved 
independently of one another. Accurately coding practices of such a large 
number of distinct societies is a daunting task, even for an expert team of 
researchers. We should acknowledge that there is bound to be measurement 
error in the SCCS, but it is still a very useful way to get an indication of 
broad trends. 

For each society the anthropologists established a specific “pinpoint” in 
time, based on the year in which the principal ethnographic work had been 
performed. Pinpoint dates vary widely—from sixteenth-century Spanish 
accounts of the Inkas and Aztecs to a description of the Yanomamo people 
in the Amazon from 1965. The bulk of the evidence comes from the end of 
the nineteenth century and the early decades of the twentieth century, so we 
should not see this as a data set that looks only at “early” societies. 

Since many of the SCCS societies were studied after European contact 
had become a reality, some might ask whether any democratic practices 
observed were imported by or from Europeans. Einguistic evidence argues 
against this: societies that had adopted more foreign words into their 
language were not more likely to have council governance.Another way 
to deal with this problem is to focus only on societies with earlier pinpoint 
dates, and I will refer to this in what follows. 

A first thing the data can tell us is when and where there was any form of 
governance. In 6 percent of the societies there was no governance above the 


household level—individual families fended for themselves. In a further 38 
percent of societies there was governance at the level of the local 
community but not above. In practice this meant that groups of anywhere 
from a few hundred to a few thousand individuals operated independently. 
Finally, in the remaining societies—so slightly more than half—there was 
some form of central governance that bound together individual 
communities. 

The data can also tell us if governance involved one person ruling on his 
own through subordinates or, instead, rule by council. In societies with both 
individual communities and central governance, councils could exist either 
at the local or central level, or both.^^ Recall that among the Huron, early 
democracy involved councils within individual communities as well for the 
whole confederation. In the kingdom of Mari, early democracy involved 
council governance in individual towns but not at the central level. These 
were two different variants of early democracy. 

Figure 2.4 provides a visual illustration of early democracy and 
autocracy around the globe. The X marks indicate those societies where 
council governance existed at either the community level, the central level, 
or both—these are the early democracies. The other societies are those 
where no councils were present—the autocracies. The findings here 
reinforce the conclusions from the rest of this chapter. Early democracy was 
very widespread in human societies. 



FIGURE 2.4. Council governance across regions. Based on data from the Standard Cross Cultural 
Sample, as described in the text. In soeieties marked with an X there was governance by couneil at 
either the loeal or central level. In those marked with an O, couneil governance was absent. Modem 
country boundaries are shown to help identify location. 


The other elear pattern about eouneil governanee, not shown in Figure 
2.4, is that it was more common at the local level. Council governance was 
present in a bit more than half of the cases at the community level but in 
only a third of cases at the central level.Once again we see that early 
democracy was more common in small-scale settings. 

The scholars who compiled the Standard Cross Cultural Sample did not 
spend much time discussing what they had found about political 
organization. One reason for this may be that they were mainly interested in 
establishing that the different societies could be arrayed along a single, 
evolutionary track from simple to more complex. The story of early 
democracy and early autocracy points away from a single evolutionary 
path: it instead shows two very different trajectories of political 
development in the way that later anthropologists like Richard Blanton and 
Lane Fargher have emphasized. 

Political Participation 

Few of the councils from SCCS societies had participation as wide as in the 
Athenian ekklesia, but they were far from always being elite affairs, 
particularly at the local level where, by one estimate, two-thirds of councils 
had broad-based community participation.^^ The data also provide some 






evidence on how leaders were chosen, but coding of this is a tricky 
enterprise. Rather than sorting themselves neatly into two groups, one 
relying on elections and the other relying on heredity, many societies had 
practices that fell in between these two cases—decisions were reached 
based on an informal consensus. 

It is worth spending extra time on the question of women’s political 
participation in the SCCS societies because we know far less about it than 
we do for men. Bias may have led those who wrote early ethnographic 
accounts to not be interested in political participation by women. Female 
political participation may also have taken place informally in a way that 
was harder for outsiders to distinguish. We should recall here that among 
the Huron and the Iroquois, women played an important indirect role in 
politics but did not directly participate in council deliberations. The SCCS 
evidence provides some support for this idea: when female political 
participation is defined broadly to include indirect influence, more societies 
have this characteristic. 

One long-standing argument is that when women played a prominent 
role in food production, broader societal arrangements were less likely to 
marginalize them. Anthropologists have argued that female control of food 
production was important for the origins of matrilocality, a husband moving 
to a wife’s family’s location, and matrilineality, inheritance through the 
female line.^®^ As we saw previously, this fits the cases of the Huron and 
Iroquois, but these societies were also one of the original inspirations for 
this argument. To evaluate it properly we need broader evidence, and here 
there is less support: average female contribution to subsistence in the 
SCCS societies was only slightly higher in cases where women participated 
in politics. 

Beyond food production, a second way in which women might have 
gained political influence was by fighting wars. In settings as diverse as 
ancient Athens and nineteenth-century Europe we know that military 
participation had this effect for men, so perhaps it could be the same for 
women. Take the case of the Amazons, a group the Greeks thought were 
warrior women who lived north of the Black Sea. Herodotus described an 
encounter in which a group led by men named the Scythians sought to make 
the Amazons their wives, but they replied in the following terms. 


We could not live among your women there, because our customs are not 
the same as theirs. We shoot arrows, throw javelins, and ride horses but 
have no knowledge of women’s chores. 

Though often criticized for his fanciful stories, Herodotus was not far off 
the mark here. Modern archaeological evidence shows that women did 
participate in warfare on the Central Asian steppe. We know this from 
burial evidence in which women were interred with numerous weapons and 
from the fact that their skeletons often show signs of war injuries. 
Prevalence of bowed legs in these burials points to a lifetime spent in the 
saddle, and armed women make up more than a third of the burials at 
specific sites. 

We also have evidence from Central Asian sagas that female warriors 
played a direct—even dominant—role in government. According to a Nart 
saga depicting a people known today as the Circassians, society was 
originally organized along matriarchal lines, before subsequently shifting to 
patriarchy. 

In the olden times, there was the Council of the Matriarchs, which was 
made up of wise and far-sighted mature ladies. The Council discussed 
the day-to-day issues of the young Narts, and legislated laws and 
customs according to which the youth had to abide in their mundane life. 
The Council members relied on their long experience and perspicacity in 
formulating relevant edicts. 

Matriarchal rule is said to have ended among the Circassians when the 
queen of the Amazons ended the conflict with the Circassian men by 
marrying their prince. After this, she advised her followers to do likewise. 

Burial evidence is not much help in telling us whether something like the 
Council of Matriarchs ever existed, but if nothing like it ever existed, we 
would still need to ask why the author of the saga felt the need to invent this 
part of the story. Just as Greek tales about Amazons were once, incorrectly, 
believed to be pure myth, we should not be so quick to make the same 
judgment here. 


There is also one further key eonclusion that we can draw from the 
SCCS: like early democracy itself, female political participation was much 
more prominent in smaller-scale societies. With each successive step in 
governance—from households fending for themselves, to local community 
governance, to the appearance of a central state—female participation in 
government becomes less apparent. It is almost as if the invention of 
politics meant the exclusion of women. 

Inequality 

A final question we might want to ask is whether early democracies had 
lower levels of economic inequality than did autocracies. So far, authors 
working on early states have generally focused on the prior question of 
whether having any form of state at all determines how unequal a society is. 
The received view is that establishing central order produces social 
stratification. Some suggest that the creation of political order among 
humans is inevitably a story of inequality and subjugation, a rather 
depressing picture. 

A first way to think about inequality is to consult measures that 
anthropologists have constructed of “social stratification.” The SCCS data 
support the received view about central governance being associated with 
greater stratification, and the results are striking. Among societies without 
any governance above the community, 63 percent had no social 
stratification, but this was true of only 13 percent of societies with central 
governance. This is a huge difference. When we instead consider social 
stratification in societies with and without councils we see much less 
difference between these two subgroups. It appears that central states 
were associated with stratification, but the way a state was governed— 
democratically or autocratically—had less impact. 

To better understand the conclusion about central governance, we need 
to take a closer look at how the SCCS measure of social stratification was 
constructed.^^® Within the data set, societies are coded as stratified if they 
have “extensive differentiation of occupational status,” or in other words 
people doing different jobs. That there were multiple types of occupations 
points to a society being more complex, but it does not tell us how variable 
the status of people with different occupations actually was. This also tells 


US nothing about whether it is possible for people to move from one 
occupation to another. We can recall here that the Republic of Tlaxcala was 
stratified, but there was also significant social mobility. 

To get a better view of inequality, we may need to look beyond the 
sees. Recently, a group of anthropologists and archaeologists have 
proposed an ingenious new measure of wealth inequality. Lacking direct 
measures of wealth, they use dispersion in the size of floor plans of 
houses.The Gini coefficient for this distribution—^which takes a value of 
zero when there is perfect equality and one when there is perfect inequality 
—then serves as a proxy measure for wealth inequality. 

The data on house floor plans point to tremendous variability in wealth 
inequality in ancient societies. At the Teotihuacan site in Mesoamerica—a 
society that preceded the Aztecs by about a millennium—the Gini 
coefficient for house size dispersion was 0.12—an extremely low value. If 
the Gini coefficient for house size mapped directly into actual wealth, this 
would imply a level of inequality well below that seen in any modern 
market economy. The situation could not have been more different in the 
Middle Kingdom of ancient Egypt where, at one site, the Gini coefficient 
for house size dispersion was 0.68—a figure closer to levels of wealth 
inequality in European or American society today. This is extraordinary 
given the level of development in ancient Egypt—in a very poor society 
there will be a natural ceiling on inequality as long as people cannot be 
taxed to the point where they are below subsistence. As a society grows 
richer, the maximum possible level of taxation increases. 

The comparison between ancient Egypt and Teotihuacan also raises the 
question whether the pattern of governance influenced the level of wealth 
inequality. Ancient Egypt was an autocracy, and though archaeologists do 
not know exactly how Teotihuacan was governed, many think it was not an 
autocracy. The archaeologists who have collected the house floor plan 
data have also coded the different societies as having collective or 
autocratic forms of governance. Within the set of Mesoamerican societies, 
collective governance was clearly associated with lower wealth 
inequality.So this is some evidence that early democracy was associated 
with lower inequality, but it should be viewed as partial and preliminary. 


Conclusion 


We have seen that early democracy was widespread in human societies; in 
fact, it was just about as common as autocracy. The fact that humans were 
governed in these two very different ways across multiple millennia and 
many world regions should lead us to a clear conclusion: there was no 
single common path of political development. We should also dispense with 
the notion that democracy was invented in one place at one time before 
spreading elsewhere. Democracy is instead something that appears to come 
naturally to humans even if it is far from inevitable. So far, we have seen 
hints that early democracy was more likely to survive in small-scale 
settings, in the absence of strong state bureaucracies, and finally in the 
absence of many technological developments that we commonly associate 
with civilization. We can now explore in depth what took societies down 
the path of either early democracy or autocracy. 
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Weak States Inherited Democracy 


IF WE AGREE that early democracy and early autocracy were two alternative 
paths of political development, then the next question is what led a society 
down one path as opposed to the other. I will argue in this chapter that early 
democracy was more likely to prevail when rulers were uncertain about 
production, when people found it easy to exit, and finally when rulers 
needed their people more than their people needed them. Evidence from 
multiple world regions at different points in time supports these claims. The 
practice of early democracy was one way for those who ruled to cope with 
these challenges, but we will also see an alternative route: build a state 
bureaucracy to substitute for council governance. We will see finally that 
bureaucracies and councils could also, at times, be complements. 



What We Mean by a Weak State 

Douglass North, the famous economic historian, defined the state as an 
entity that extracts revenue in exchange for protection d Protection can be 
thought of in very broad terms here. It could be defending against outside 
invaders; it could be insurance against events like famine; it could even 
involve the types of “social protection” to which we refer today. Revenue 
can also be thought of in very broad terms, involving taxation in currency, 
taxation in kind, or any other effort to redistribute economic surplus from 
some individuals to others. The Kwakiutl of the northwest coast of North 
America had no formal system of taxation, but Franz Boas reported that 
chiefs regularly appropriated up to half of the catch from hunting and 
fishing activities.^ 

Rulers who want to extract revenue face a fundamental problem: the less 
they know about how much people are producing, the harder it is for them 
to devise a tax strategy. Jean-Baptiste Colbert (finance minister to Louis 
XIV) is said to have described the problem of taxation as plucking a goose 
to obtain as many feathers as possible without making it hiss. Uncertainty 
about production would make it harder for some rulers to know just how 
many feathers they could pluck. The more uncertainty, the greater the 
chance that you would either choose a level of taxation that prompts people 
to protest or choose instead one that is lower than what people would be 
willing to pay. 

The second problem—linked to the first—is that the populace may have 
options if they feel they are being plucked too heavily. They may have the 
means to protest violently, move elsewhere, or simply refuse to pay if a 
ruler has little coercive capacity. Throughout history in environments where 
unhappy people could simply pick up and move, the position of those who 
ruled was more precarious. 

The problem of exit risk is, in fact, such a general one that it is not 
limited to human societies. Motivated by her observations about different 
bird species in different habitats, the ornithologist Sandra Vehrencamp 
developed a theoretical model to illustrate this possibility.^ In the case of 
animals there is no question of wealth, taxation, or consent; the issue is 
instead who gets to reproduce and who is consigned to assisting others as 


they reproduce. Considering a range of species, Vehrencamp showed that 
high costs of “dispersal” were associated with greater hierarchy. Dispersal 
means the possibility for individuals to establish a new place to breed. 

Throughout history early democracy was one way to deal with the twin 
problems of exit and uncertainty. The early democratic solution involved 
acknowledging one’s weak position and ruling collectively with members 
of society. A council or assembly—the basic building block of early 
democracy—provided a forum in which rulers and the governed could 
discuss how much could actually be paid. Council members could then also 
help collect revenue and assist with governance more broadly. In order to 
believe that council discussions might actually reveal something other than 
fake news, we do not have to assume anything about the goodness of 
human nature. Truthful communication would be possible as long as there 
was some commonality of interest between rulers and the populace over 
something like the need for protection. It would also be reinforced by a 
mutual desire for peaceful resolution over conflict.^ 

One of the notable features of the council solution for governance is that 
to have influence, members do not actually have to have a formal veto over 
a ruler’s proposal. Simply possessing superior information about production 
can do the trick. Real authority depends not only on formal authority—the 
written rules—but also on who has better information.^ 

The alternative to early democracy was to make decisions without 
consulting a council and then gird oneself for potential negative 
consequences. This solution would be more feasible in cases where the 
natural environment made agricultural production more predictable. It 
would also be easier when people had fewer means of exiting or protesting. 
Backing up all this was the fact that rule without a council or assembly was 
much easier if one had a bureaucracy to solve both information and 
enforcement problems. 

There is a final method for solving problems of uncertainty in revenue 
collection, and that is to hire tax farmers—private individuals who agree to 
collect taxes in exchange for a one-off fee. Like early democracy, tax 
farming economizes on the need for a ruler to have a bureaucracy that can 
assess how much revenue can be collected. The idea is that if tax farmers 
have better information than the ruler about local conditions, if they bid 


against each other for the right to collect certain taxes, this will reveal 
useful information.^ As with bureaucracy, we should consider tax farming 
to be a potential substitute for early democracy. 


Agricultural Suitability and State Formation 

There is an established idea that soeieties with central governance emerged 
in areas that were more suitable for agriculture. The traditional story is that 
agricultural production generated a surplus, allowing for the emergence of 
central governance, combined with social hierarchy. Another variant of this 
argument is that agriculture allowed for higher population densities, and 
population density made it more likely that central governance would 
form.^ 

In what follows I will use a measure of agricultural suitability to show 
two things. First, agricultural suitability does indeed predict whether there 
is central governance above the level of the individual community. Second, 
agricultural suitability on its own does not predict whether governance is 
autocratic or democratic. Said in a different way, the number of calories one 
can pull out of the ground determines whether you have governance but not 
the type of governance. To answer that question, we will need to look 
elsewhere. 

To chart agricultural suitability we can make use of data on local 
agricultural suitability produced by the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
of the United Nations. For all areas of the globe, these data record the 
quantity of different crops that can be produced. Two economists, Oded 
Galor and Omer Ozak, have used these data to ask the following question: 
Assuming one knew what crops could be grown and their caloric content, 
what is the maximum number of calories that could be produced from a 
given plot of land?^ They performed this calculation for each set of grid 
cells covering the globe at a resolution of five minutes of longitude by five 
minutes of latitude (roughly 10 kilometers by 10 kilometers). I will call 
their measure caloric potential. In order to maximize the likelihood that 
caloric potential captures features of the natural environment—and not 
human intervention—Galor and Ozak constructed their measure assuming 
no inputs added to the soil and no irrigation.^ 

To measure governance, I will use SCCS data to construct a binary 
measure that divides societies into two categories. The first category is 
those instances where there is governance only at the level of the 
community, or where there is governance above the local community but of 


a very simple form where someone like a chief links together a small 
number of communities. The second category involves all cases where 
more complex forms of central governance existed. 

It turns out that caloric potential is a reliable predictor of central 
governance. If we look at the set of SCCS societies with caloric potential 
above the median, central governance existed about 40 percent of the time. 
In societies with below median suitability, central governance existed in 
only a quarter of cases.Some suggest that it is above all suitability for 
storable cereal crops that drives this result and not non-storable tubers like 
yams and cassava. The argument then is that central governance emerges 
not because there is a surplus but because there is a storable surplus. 

Agricultural suitability predicts state presence, but it does not help us 
much in predicting whether governance is autocratic or democratic. To see 
this, we can use the SCCS to distinguish between societies where rulers 
govern on their own or with a council. When caloric potential is above the 
median, council governance is present in 66 percent of cases; when below 
the median, it is present in 55 percent of cases. This is a difference, but it is 
not a very large one.^^ 


Agricultural Variability and Early Democracy 

Whether a soeiety took the demoeratie or the autoeratie path of politieal 
development depended less on the number of calories one could pull out of 
the ground and more on the variability in this measure from location to 
location. Throughout history, uncertainty about agricultural production has 
been a major obstacle for rulers seeking to know how much they can tax 
their constituents. In areas where agricultural production is more 
unpredictable, this problem will be greater, unless those who govern can 
find some way of getting access to information. Unpredictability of 
agricultural production will depend on aspects of the natural environment, 
such as localized variation in soils, ruggedness, and rainfall. It will also 
depend on ways in which humans have altered the natural environment—^by 
introducing irrigation, for example. In what follows, I will focus on the 
natural factors, leaving those factors that depended on human intervention 
to chapter 4’s discussion of technology and democracy. 
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FIGURE 3.1. Caloric variability and council governance. The figure shows levels of ealorie 
variability in soeieties with and without eouneil governanee. 


To measure agricultural uncertainty, we can return to the data collected 
by Galor and Ozak and examine how levels of caloric potential varied from 


















location to location.This infonnation allows us to construct a measure 
called caloric variability —the standard deviation of calorie potential in a 
loealized area of nine grid eells.^^ Using this we ean then consider the 
relationship between caloric variability and early democracy as shown in 
Figure 3.1. In box and whisker plots of this type, the horizontal line in the 
middle of each category depiets the median level of ealoric variability, and 
the boxes above and below this line each represent one-quarter of the 
soeieties in this category. The two “whiskers” then represent the remainder 
of observations in eaeh eategory, with the exeeption of outliers. We see 
clearly here that societies with early democratic governance tended to have 
higher caloric variability.^^ 

Figure 3.1 suggests that ealorie variability led to eouneil governanee, but 
without further evidence, we might worry that the relationship seen here is 
just a eoineidenee. One way to advanee further with this question is to see 
what other data could be used to show the same relationship. Thanks to the 
monumental work of Joseph Jorgensen, a pioneering Ameriean 
anthropologist, we dispose of a detailed database covering the practiees of 
172 Native Ameriean groups in western North America, essentially all 
groups loeated west of the Great Plains. Jorgensen found that eouneil 
governance was present about half the time. To measure environmental 
eonditions for these soeieties, we can again use the Galor and Ozak data to 
construet a measure of caloric variability. It turns out that in this group of 
societies, among those that praetieed agrieulture, higher ealorie variability 
was associated with a greater likelihood of council governance. So the 
relationship no longer seems like just a eoineidenee. 

Maybe the relationship between councils and caloric variability could be 
driven by something other than the need for rulers to gain information. 
Variability in agricultural production might also mean that there would be 
greater ineentives for people to engage in trade, or perhaps to share food as 
a way of insurance against risk, and this might be managed by a council. It 
turns out that even after we take aeeount of these additional faetors, we still 
see a close relationship between caloric variability and council presence. 

It is also the ease that trade and risk sharing ean be managed by an 
autocraey and not just a council. In autocratic ancient Sumeria temple 
granaries handled issues like this. 


There is a final point about the relationship between calorie variability 
and council presence that we might want to consider. So far, I have only 
looked at variability in agricultural production across space and not over 
time. If those who rule use a council to learn about variability of this type, 
then would they not eventually learn enough to dispense with a council? In 
fact, we can also show that the council and caloric variability relationship 
still holds if we focus on a measure of temporal variability. To do this we 
can make use of the changes induced by the Columbian Exchange, the 
reciprocal diffusion of new plants, animals, and diseases between world 
regions after the European “discovery” of the Americas.For each of the 
sees societies we can construct a measure—based on localized variation 
—that reflects change in how many calories could be pulled out of the 
ground before and after the exchange. With this method, we see that SCCS 
societies that experienced greater localized temporal variation as of the 
result of the exchange were more likely to have council governance.^® 


Exit Options and Early Democracy 

Ability to exit was a second core feature favoring early democracy because 
it created leverage over leaders. We have already seen hints of this effect 
when comparing different societies in pre-conquest North America. The 
Huron and the Iroquois—^who governed themselves democratically—were 
mobile societies whereas there was less mobility in the autocratic 
Mississippian societies. Similar observations can be made for Native 
American societies on the Great Plains, among the Mongols, and in 
precolonial Africa.^ ^ 


Circumscription versus Exit 

When anthropologists and archaeologists write about exit options they often 
use the word “circumscription.” In 1970 Robert Carneiro proposed a 
circumscription theory of early state formation. The idea was that early 
states formed in areas with sufficiently high population densities and where 
some feature of the natural environment made it costly or impossible for 
people to exit. The Nile Valley in Egypt provides one illustration of this 
possibility. People initially settled in small groups at different locations in 
the valley, but as the population grew, settlement became more uniform. 
Because the Nile Valley was a narrow strip of land with desert on either 
side, there was eventually no more room to move, and a hierarchically 
organized state formed.^^ Carneiro also suggested that social forces might 
create circumscription. Instead of a forbidding desert, it might be the 
presence of nearby hostile societies that would block possibilities for exit. 

The theory of circumscription presents us with two possibilities: either 
people do without any form of governance, or they are squeezed into a 
small area where a paramount ruler exploits them. Neither of these options 
sounds like much fun. But the historical record also points to a third 
possibility: if circumscription pressures are weak, central governance might 
still exist, but rulers would need to govern by consent to avoid having their 
population exit. 

The evolution of Native American societies in what is now the 
southeastern United States provides us with a further view of how 


circumscription can lead to a more autocratic form of governance. When 
they speak of the period before 1000 CE in the eastern United States, 
archaeologists refer to this as the Woodland period. These years were 
characterized by subsistence eommunities that initially relied on wild foods 
but eventually developed early forms of agriculture. Toward the end of this 
period there is evidence of substantial population pressures, endemic 
warfare, and resource stress. 

From about 1000 CE the archaeological record provides evidence of a 
dramatic cultural shift in the southeastern part of the United States. 
Societies now practiced an intensive form of maize agriculture. They had 
large settlements with large mounds of the sort seen at Coosa, and there is 
increased evidence of hierarchy. As with Coosa, we have no firsthand 
aceounts of exactly how these societies were governed, but there is 
archaeological evidence to attest to political hierarchy. 

In the northeastern United States there was no dramatic change after 
1000 CE—the Woodland period continued. Recall the pattern of Huron 
soeiety that the French Jesuits found in the seventeenth century. The Huron 
were an agricultural people, and like the Mississippians, they cultivated 
maize. But they did not praetice an intensive form of agriculture. They had 
chiefs, but these chiefs lacked the prominence of those found in the 
Southeast, and we know that polities was consensual at both the village 
level and higher levels. 

Can the theory of circumscription help explain the differenee between 
political institutions in the Northeastern Woodlands and the Southeast, and 
if so, why did circumscription take plaee in the latter area? Geography 
provides one potential explanation. Mississippian societies tended to 
occupy river valleys with rich agricultural land surrounded by areas that 
would have been less suitable for the type of intensive agriculture they 
praeticed. Under these conditions if you, your family, or your village were 
displeased with your ruler, it might be hard to move elsewhere. In the 
Northeastern Woodlands, among peoples like the Iroquois and the Huron, 
villages tended to move every ten to forty years. The type of agriculture 
praeticed necessitated this, and so people still had an exit option. 
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FIGURE 3.2. Population density and council governance among Native Americans. The population 
density represents the number of people per square mile. Data were compiled by Jorgensen (1980). 


Population Density and Council Governance 

Another way to assess the impaet of exit strategies is to look more direetly 
at population density. In areas with higher population density it may be that 
people have less opportunity to exit, and so early demoeraey would have 
been less likely. Figure 3.2 plots the frequency of council governance for 
Native American groups in the Jorgensen data set against estimated 
population density. At very low levels of population density (less than one 
person per five square miles), council governance was present about 40 
percent of the time. Presumably, under these conditions the logistics of 
organizing a council would have been more difficult. At higher levels of 
population density (between 0.2 and 1 person per square mile) council 
governance is present in over three-quarters of the cases. After this point, 
with each successive increase in population density, the probability of 
observing a council diminishes. By the time one reaches five people per 
square mile, the probability of observing a council is no greater than in the 
most sparsely populated areas. Once population density exceeds 25 people 
per square mile, there are no councils at all—a very striking fact. 

We should keep in mind that “high” densities in the Jorgensen data set 
refer to 25 people or more per square mile. This is not high by modem 




standards—25 people per square mile is the same density as in present-day 
Nebraska, the eighth least densely populated U.S. state. It makes sense that 
among Native American groups increases in population density would 
influence council governance even at very low levels because these peoples 
used the land in an extensive way, and this would have been true even for 
those that practiced incipient forms of agriculture.^^ The average population 
density observed in the WNAI data set is close to the population density 
estimated for precolonial Africa, another region where scholars argue that 
low population density facilitated attempts by people to exit.^^ We also see 
a clear—and similar—relationship between population density and council 
presence in the societies of the Standard Cross Cultural Sample. 


Military Democracy: When Rulers Needed Their People 

We saw in the last section that when people could pick up and move 
elsewhere, this made early democracy more likely. The flip side of this 
problem was that under some circumstances, rulers had a particularly strong 
need for their people. Over the long course of history, external threats have 
prompted rulers to grant their people a voice as compensation for military 
service. This was particularly likely when prevailing military technology 
made it necessary to mobilize large numbers of people. We saw this in 
Athens during the classical period with the Old Oligarch—if the masses 
were needed to row the ships, then they should be allowed to attend and 
speak at the ekklesia and to hold paid political office. 

The concept of “military democracy” was invented by Lewis Henry 
Morgan, the early American anthropologist we encountered in chapter 2. In 
his study of the Iroquois, published in 1851, Morgan saw an obvious link 
between all adult males participating in warfare and all adult males also 
having the right to attend and speak at councils. A quarter century later 
Morgan expanded upon the idea in Ancient Society, surveying a broad range 
of societies in Europe and the Americas, Morgan proposed that military 
democracy was an early stage of political development through which all 
societies passed. Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels seized on Morgan’s 
conclusions, and the early British anthropologist Herbert Spencer made 
similar claims about the origins of council governance among Native 
American groups on the Great Plains. 

Wit hin the SCCS societies there is a striking correlation between the 
prestige that warriors enjoyed and the presence of early democracy. We see 
in Figure 3.3 that when warriors were accorded great prestige, the 
likelihood of having council governance was about twice as high as when 
warriors were accorded no particular prestige. 

We should not read Figure 3.3 as showing that the prestige of warriors is 
what causes early democracy to happen. The better interpretation is that 
according prestige to warriors and giving them a role in governance are 
complementary ways of cementing a bargain between those who govern 
and those who fight. In chapter II we will see another example of this 


phenomenon from nineteenth-century Europe where people spoke of a 
principle of “one man, one gun, one vote.” 
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FIGURE 3.3. Military democracy. Data from the Standard Cross Cultural Sample showing the 
prevalence of council governance in societies by the level of prestige accorded to warriors. 









The Bureaucratic Alternative 

There was an alternative to ruling jointly with a couneil: build a state 
bureaucracy. Instead of relying on members of a council to provide 
information about production—as well as to collect taxes—trained 
bureaucratic subordinates could do the job. For the SCCS societies we 
dispose of a measure of whether bureaucrats are present—defined as 
subordinates who are chosen by the ruler and who are not from the ruler’s 
own family.^^ Bureaucrats were judged to be present about a third of the 
time, and one striking feature in this data is that they were almost uniquely 
present in societies that had some extension of authority beyond the local 
community. This may simply be because these societies had a higher level 
of economic development, but it could also reflect an effect of scale. Once 
again, it seems that there was something about bureaucracy that made it 
easier to scale up than was the case with early democracy. 
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FIGURE 3.4. Bureaucrats and councils as alternatives. The figure shows levels of caloric variability 
distinguishing between societies with and without councils and with and without bureaucrats. (See 

the text for definitions.) 


Consider now an empirical pattern that we saw at the outset of this 
chapter: societies with more variability in agricultural potential were more 
likely to have council governance. If bureaucrats and the members of a 




































council can play substitute roles of providing information as well as 
enforeement, then we ought to see the following pattern in the data: without 
bureaucracy there should be a positive correlation between caloric 
variability and council presence; with bureaucracy there should be no 
correlation between the two. 

The upper two panels in Figure 3.4 show the relationship between 
council presence and caloric variability when bureaucrats are absent. We 
see considerably higher ealoric variability in societies with eouncils. This is 
in keeping with what we saw in Figure 3.1. Now consider the lower two 
panels of Figure 3.4. These show the same relationship for societies that do 
have bureaucrats. Here we see a very different relationship: levels of caloric 
variability in societies with and without eouncils are nearly identieal. 
Bureaucrats and councils sometimes could act as substitutes.^^ 

While councils and bureaucracies could act as substitutes, they could 
also be eomplements. Many eountries today combine democratic 
governance with bureaucratic administration, and this is one of the 
hallmarks of modem democracy. It is possible that whether bureaucracy 
undermines democracy depends on sequencing—if bureaucracy emerges 
first, then mlers will have little need for demoeraey, but if democracy 
emerges first another outcome is possible. By regularly attending a council 
or assembly, people will develop a habit for collective aetion. Once this 
habit is developed, they may be able to constrain a mler even in the 
presence of a bureaueraey, and they may also be able to manage the 
bureaucracy itself A council and a bureaucracy could then be complements 
because bureaucrats would have greater skill in some tasks. 


Origins of Bureaucracy 

What factors made it more likely that a bureaueraey eould be eonstrueted? 
One place to look is at the form of agrieulture a soeiety practiees. Intensive 
agrieulture often involves a reordering of the landseape—and inereased 
legibility for rulers—as produetion becomes more systematic. If bureaucrats 
have less loeal knowledge than members of soeiety, making produetion 
more legible makes it easier for them to do their work. In many, though 
eertainly not all, eases bureauerats have also been involved in designing 
systems of intensive agrieulture.^*^ 

One way to gauge how intensive an agrieultural system is to look at 
yields per plot of land. With this in mind, eonsider the evidenee in Figure 
3.5.^^ In aneient Egypt, aneient Sumeria, and China yields per heetare were 
some three to four times what they were in medieval England. We would 
see the same thing if we eompared the first three soeieties to anywhere else 
in medieval Europe, apart from the Muslim-controlled portions of Sieily 
and Spain. As it turns out, the first three soeieties in Figure 3.5 had strong 
bureaucracies while medieval England did not. Intensive, high-yield 
agrieulture does not neeessarily mean more produetivity in an overall sense. 
To assess that we would need to know what could be produeed after all 
inputs, labor, land, and capital, are considered.What I am suggesting is 
that in these four soeieties agrieultural intensifieation was assoeiated with a 
different form of political organization. 
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FIGURE 3.5. Crop yields in early societies in liters per acre. (See the text for sources.) 


If we want to look at how, why, and where intensive agriculture 
developed, one place to look is the influential work of Ester Boserup. In 
1965 she proposed that population pressures prompt societies to adopt 
progressively more intensive forms of agriculture to feed a greater number 
of people from the same parcel of land.^^ If this is true, then the gloomy 
predictions of Thomas Malthus—that increasing population could only be 
kept in check by famine and disease—^would not always hold true.^^ 

Boserup also considered the opposite of the virtuous cycle of population 
pressure spurring agricultural innovation. This was what she called “the 
vicious circle of sparse populations and primitive techniques.In societies 
where people used the land very extensively—say by shifting cultivation 
from field to field very frequently—the population would need to be 
dispersed into small settlements over a large area. She thought that societies 
like this might get trapped in a low level of economic, cultural, and societal 
development. The irony of Boserup’s vicious cycle is that this is precisely 
the environment in which early democracy could be expected to thrive. 

The fundamental point to remember about Boserup’s model is that 
agricultural intensification depends on the development of new techniques. 
Boserup herself took pains to emphasize that population pressures would 
not inevitably lead to technological advances. This means that to understand 
where bureaucracy comes from, in the next chapter we must look at 




innovations in agricultural techniques, as well as other technologies, and 
how they happened. 



Conclusion 


We have seen a variety of evidence in this chapter that points to one clear 
conclusion: when rulers were in a weak position relative to those they 
governed, early democracy flourished. Features of the natural environment 
played a role in determining this weakness; the harder it was for a ruler to 
observe what people were producing, and the easier it was for people to 
move elsewhere, the more likely it was that rulers would share power with a 
council. Features of state organization also played a critical role. When 
rulers were fortunate enough to have a bureaucracy, this strengthened their 
position relative to society. The next question to ask is how technology 
influenced whether a society pursued either early democracy or the 
bureaucratic alternative. 
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When Technology Undermined Democracy 


THE ADVANCE OF DEMOCRACY has often been seen as a sign of human 
progress, and the same has been true for the forward march of technology. 
For multiple reasons new technologies allow for increased production and 
improved standards of living while aiding attempts to communicate and 
cooperate more effectively. This is an optimistic view of technology and 
democracy. Here I would like to consider an alternative view: in many 
instances advances in production and communication undermined early 
democracy. New technologies for writing, mapping, measurement, and 
agricultural production made the bureaucratic alternative function more 
effectively. 

The other theme that I will pursue in this chapter involves Europe’s 
initial technological backwardness compared to China and the Middle East. 
Seemingly mundane inventions like soil maps appeared in China and the 
Middle East a millennium or more before they appeared in Europe. Pinning 
down exactly why Europe was so slow to develop or adopt these 
technologies is no easy task. What is clear is that restricted to more 
primitive technologies, European rulers were in a weaker position with 
respect to their societies. It was Europe’s technological backwardness that 
gave democracy a chance. 

I will first consider technological advances involving understanding and 
mapping the soil, geometry and the ability to survey, and agricultural 
improvements. These are areas where medieval Europeans were behind 
many other societies. I will then consider a more fundamental technology: 
the invention and adoption of writing. Writing was critical for our story 
because it helped make the bureaucratic alternative feasible. There was, 
however, one area where Europeans were ahead of other societies: the 
perfection of firearms. As the economic historian Philip Hoffman has 



argued, Europeans did not succeed in conquering other societies because 
they were more advanced in general; they did so because they had gunsd 


Understanding and Mapping the Soil 

In China, among the Aztecs, or in Sasanian Iraq, rulers developed a 
knowledge of the soil and an ability to map it from an early date. European 
rulers did not acquire this ability until the nineteenth century, and their 
backwardness on this dimension may have helped preserve early 
democracy. 

Knowledge of the soil is critical for agricultural production, and for the 
same reason it is also critical for anyone who wants to tax agriculture. If a 
ruler knows how much people can produce, then he or she also knows how 
much tax can be levied without making the goose hiss, to return to Colbert’s 
metaphor. Soil scientists have written that across multiple continents and 
centuries, the tax imperative has driven innovations in soil mapping.^ The 
potential risk of soil mapping for democracy is that as production becomes 
more legible, rulers may be able to do without early democracy. If 
bureaucrats know how to map the soil accurately and assess taxes on the 
basis of this, then who needs to bother dealing with a council or assembly? 

The “Fish Scale ” Maps of China 

The story of how the Chinese first mapped the soil begins with the mythical 
account of the emperor Yu the Great, who is said to have founded the Xia 
dynasty, toward the end of the third millennium BCE. We lack any proof 
that Yu ever existed, but the account of his efforts, known as the Yu Gong, 
or Tribute of Yu, is still significant because of the way it was used in 
subsequent centuries. 

According to the Yu Gong, the first emperor of the Xia undertook several 
steps to lay out his realm—^which was divided into nine provinces—and to 
establish a basis for taxation. As he visited each province, Yu noted, among 
other things, the quality of the soil, and he used this to establish the 
province’s tax quota. This is what Yu concluded about the province of Ji. 

The soil of this province was whiteish and mellow. Its contribution of 
revenue was the highest of the highest class, with some proportion of the 
second.^ 


We do not know when the Tribute of Yu was written. It appears in a 
eolleetion known as the Book of Documents, or Shangshu, that, by tradition, 
is thought to have been compiled by Confucius. What we do know is that 
the Chinese began mapping the quality of the soil from a very early date, 
and they used this for tax purposes."^ The status of the Yu Gong text 
reinforces the idea that subsequent Chinese thinkers thought this story of 
mapping the soil was important. Even if it is only a legend, someone had to 
conceive of the idea of assigning tax rates according to soil quality, and 
there is no European equivalent to the Yu Gong. 

By the time medieval European rulers began to hold formal assemblies 
to help them raise taxes, Chinese rulers were using their knowledge of the 
soil to perfect an alternative technique. They produced cadastral maps that 
recorded qualities of the soil at very localized levels, and Figure 4.1 shows 
one such map that dates from the beginning of the Ming dynasty at the end 
of the fourteenth century. Documents like this came to be known as yulin tu 
or “fish scale maps” because of the scale-shaped areas containing different 
types of soil.^ These maps and the information collected with them were 
used to establish differential tax rates for different plots of land, all based on 
properties of the soil. This did not necessarily imply a scientific 
understanding of how the soil actually functioned; it involved the ability to 
perceive and map an empirical regularity. When Europeans finally got 
around to producing soil maps—and this did not happen until the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries—they were based on more of a scientific 
understanding of soil functions.^ 



FIGURE 4.1. A Chinese “fish scale” map. Source: Yee 1994, 85. 


The other thing these fish scale maps illustrate is how an understanding 
of the soil could increase the demand for a bureaucracy. Armed with 
guidelines regarding how different types of soil resulted in different levels 
of agricultural productivity, Chinese bureaucrats could provide better 
information to their rulers, and there was less need to seek counsel from 
members of local society. 



If knowledge of the soil facilitated autocratic rule in China, we should 
not assume that this inevitably meant arbitrary or capricious taxation; 
Chinese observers cherished Yu’s story because they thought just the 
opposite—the ability to map the soil was said to allow for a fairer system of 
taxation in which taxes would be levied based on ability to pay. In later 
dynasties scholars referred to the example of the Tribute of Yu. Take the 
example of the Song dynasty historian Ma Duanlin, who did this in a text 
first written in 1307 and published by imperial decree in 1322.^ This shows 
how even autocrats might emphasize tax fairness, perhaps to increase 
compliance with their demands.^ 

Aztec Soil Glyphs 

The Chinese ability to map the soil was not unique among early societies. 
The Aztecs also understood the quality of the soil and how it could be used 
to set tax rates. As we saw in chapter 2, the Aztecs went to considerable 
lengths to register landholdings at the household level, and as part of this 
process, they also recorded the type and quality of the land held. Part of this 
involved tracking whether the plot of land was irrigated. Those constructing 
the registers also recorded the type of soil using glyphs of the sort shown in 
Figure 4.2. These come from a record known as the Codice de Santa Maria 
Asuncion that was produced a few decades after the Spanish conquest.^ We 
can establish that these glyphs represent Aztec practice—and not something 
introduced by the Spanish—because the Spanish themselves lacked the 
knowledge to do this.^® 

The ability of Aztec rulers to accurately map the soil and to understand 
its properties would have been critical in reducing the information problem 
that might otherwise have obliged them to rule jointly with a council. The 
fact that the Aztecs had a system of writing, inherited from the preceding 
society of the Olmecs, helped facilitate this. 
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FIGURE 4.2. Aztec soil glyphs. Source: Barbara Williams and H. R. Harvey, Codice de Santa Maria 
Asuncion (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1997). 


Europeans Were Late to Understand the Soil 

The irony of early soil science in Europe is that its absence furthered the 
cause of democracy. If we start off with the Roman inheritance, then one of 
the striking features of the empire’s system of taxation is that it was never 
based on a rubric for taxing people according to soil quality. One reason for 
this may be that classical thinkers knew less about the properties of the soil 
than did the Chinese or the Aztecs. Among Greek philosophers, Xenophon 
may have been the first to understand that specific soils were suited for 
specific types of plants. Roman observers extended his knowledge and 
even proposed experimental tests for deciding whether the soil in an area 
was suitable for growing a crop, such as grapes for wine. These tests were 
proposed by Columella.But classical European thinkers did not get to the 
point of establishing soil classification schemes that could be used for tax 
purposes. 



























The Germanic invasions did not aid the progress of soil science in 
Europe. Centuries after the fall of Rome—as the Chinese were mapping the 
soil and using this to set tax rates—Europeans recognized the soil’s 
importance, but they did not map it or conceive of using it for taxation. 
Take the famous Domesday Book in England, the register written in the 
year 1087 that recorded all taxable wealth in the kingdom. In the Domesday 
Book there is little to no reference to the quality of soils, and the same is 
true of a later land register produced by Edward I in 1279.^^ We know that 
English kings during this era were ahead of their continental counterparts 
when it came to direct taxation of land. If the English were not recording 
soil properties, it stands to reason that no one else in Christian Europe was 
either. 

By the Renaissance, European thinkers were again writing about the soil 
and its properties. The problem was that the farthest they advanced was to 
suggest that more fertile soil might allow for sustaining a greater 
population. In the first chapter of the first book of his Discourses, 
Machiavelli stated that “a city should be placed rather in a region where the 
fertility of the soil affords the means of becoming great.” This sounds like a 
hard proposition to contest, but there are those who tried. Jean Bodin, the 
great French political philosopher, suggested that poorer-quality soils 
encouraged people to be more industrious and less “effeminate.”Here he 
echoed the earlier view expressed by Herodotus, via an imagined statement 
by King Cyrus of Persia: “Soft places tend to produce soft men.”^^ This was 
not a very advanced understanding of the soil. 


Geometry and the Ability to Survey 

The ability to survey land for taxation depends not only on understanding 
the soil but also on knowing some geometry. A story recounted by 
Herodotus—and we need to tread cautiously about his truthfulness on this 
one—^provides us with one early illustration of how advances in geometry 
made it possible for a state to better tax its subjects. Each year the Nile 
flood in Egypt washed away parts of the land. This created a conundrum for 
tax collectors seeking to levy taxes on a given plot. How to measure the loss 
of land? Herodotus described the solution in the following terms. 

Whenever the river destroyed a part of someone’s plot, that man would 
declare his loss to the king, and the king would then send examiners to 
measure how much land had been lost, so that the men could be required 
to pay a tax proportional to what was left. And it seems to me that 
geometry was invented here and then passed on from Egypt to Hellas, 
although it was from the Babylonians that the Hellenes learned of the 
hemispherical sundial with its pointer and the twelve divisions of the 
day.^^ 

This is most certainly not how geometry was invented, but Herodotus 
was correct to say that the Egyptians had mathematical techniques for 
measuring land, and this helped rulers monitor their subjects. We see 
equivalent stories in Sumeria during the EFr III period. A century ago, 
German scholars discovered to their amazement that the Sumerians had 
used algorithms that allowed for the solution to what we would today called 
quadratic equations. The Sumerians used these to help map plots of land for 
cadastral registers. 

Now contrast land measurement as it occurred in ancient Egypt and 
Sumeria with the manner in which it occurred in Norman England at the 
time of the Domesday Book. The set of measures used in England at this 
time were ad hoc ones often deriving from the length of parts of the human 
body, and there was little uniformity from location to location. 
Knowledge of geometry was also more limited than it had been in either 
ancient Egypt or Sumeria. This may have contributed to the fact that instead 


of deriving from precisely measured tracts of land, tax assessments in the 
Domesday Book derived from more notional measures. 



Agricultural Techniques 

Medieval Europeans used fundamentally different agrieultural teehnologies 
compared to those employed in China or many areas of the Middle East. We 
saw in chapter 3 that yields of crop per unit of land were higher in China 
and the caliphate compared to western Europe. Higher yields alone do not 
necessarily tell us that European agriculture was less efficient; to make that 
claim we would need to be able to show that productivity was higher after 
considering all factors of production including not only land but also labor 
and capital. My goal here is to show something else. I want to claim that 
Europeans were slower to develop the techniques for intensive agriculture 
that many other societies adopted, and this is another way in which the state 
of European technology did not favor the bureaucratic alternative. 

Europeans Lagged in Agricultural Techniques 

Agricultural intensification is typically referred to in several different ways. 
Each of these involves the same core idea of using more inputs for a given 
plot of land. In her discussion of agricultural intensification, Ester Boserup 
focused on the frequency with which land is cultivated. In “slash and bum” 
agricultural systems land is only cultivated for one to three years before 
people move on to new plots, leaving the existing plot fallow for several 
decades. This form of agriculture would pose obvious challenges for a 
central state attempting to monitor a population. In Europe slash and burn 
agriculture remained important until sometime in antiquity, and perhaps 500 
BCE. In core areas of China and the eastern Mediterranean this agricultural 
form disappeared several millennia prior to that date.^^ Europeans next 
shifted to a new form of more settled agriculture where a field would be 
cultivated in one out of two years. This was made possible by the addition 
of two inputs: a simple plow known as the ard and livestock that would 
graze on unfarmed land and then deposit their manure on agricultural land 
at night. Around the turn of the first millennium CE a new system became 
generalized in Europe based on a triennial crop rotation that came to be 
known as the “three-field system.” This was the agricultural system that 
would prevail for the remainder of the Middle Ages and into the early 


modern period. In China a more intensive crop rotation system developed 
as early as the Han dynasty (206 BCE-220 CE); it involved the production 
of three crops in two years on a given plot of land.^*^ In areas of China 
where rice was cultivated this was followed by even more frequent 
cultivation. 

Advances in plowing technology were a key element that allowed 
societies to leave land fallow for shorter periods of time whether it be in 
Europe, China, or elsewhere. A plow can be thought of as capital 
contributing to production with an effectiveness depending on its design. In 
Europe it was the replacement of the ard with the heavy plow that helped 
make the three-field system possible. While it had been known in some 
parts of Europe for centuries, the heavy plow did not become generalized in 
Europe until the turn of the first millennium.^ ^ In China the heavy plow was 
in general use a thousand years before this date.^^ Chinese farmers also 
developed seed drills that resulted in higher yield-to-seed ratios, and these 
would not be adopted in Europe until the early modem period.^^ 

A final key element in agricultural intensification was the use of 
irrigation in areas where rainfall was insufficient or unpredictable. Earge- 
scale irrigation systems were a prominent feature of much of Chinese 
agriculture from the Han dynasty forward. In the dry areas of southern 
Europe irrigation was known to the Romans, but it did not become 
generally used until after the Arab invasions, and as we will see, when 
Europeans reconquered these areas they failed to adopt Arab technology. 

Why Europe Lagged with Intensive Agriculture 

One of the curiosities of medieval European agriculture is the tendency not 
to adopt techniques of intensive agriculture from neighboring societies even 
when it would have been possible to do so. The very different climates of 
northern Europe and the eastern Mediterranean provide one possible reason 
for this. In many of the lands conquered by Arab armies, ensuring that crops 
had enough water was a constant problem. Farmers in northern Europe 
often had the exact opposite concern as they needed to keep their fields 
adequately drained.^^ It is possible that different problems demanded 
different solutions. 


The second possible reason medieval Europeans failed to adopt a more 
intensive form of agriculture is that they didn’t need to. This idea takes us 
back again to Ester Boserup: If population density was low and arable land 
remained abundant, then why not use it? There is little doubt that circa 1000 
CE population density was substantially higher in places like China, Iraq, 
and Egypt compared to western Europe. The potential problem is that by 
1000 CE farmers in China and the eastern Mediterranean had been 
practicing intensive agriculture for several millennia. To adequately assess 
the Boserup hypothesis we would need to know what initial population 
densities were in places like the Nile Valley and northern China prior to 
agricultural intensification. 

It is very possible that both climate and population density weighed 
against the development of intensive agriculture in medieval Europe, but 
there is an important reason why this cannot be the full story. Consider what 
happened when Europeans did have the opportunity to adopt techniques of 
intensive agriculture from another society. As Europeans in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries reconquered lands in Italy and Iberia that were held by 
Muslim populations, they encountered what has been called an “Arab 
Agricultural Revolution.There was sophisticated use of irrigation, aided 
by new forms of hydraulic technology, and there was also a great diversity 
of types of crops grown with greater mechanization. 

As Europeans conquered Sicily and southern Spain, they might have 
thought of maintaining the agricultural innovations that the Arabs had put 
into place, but that isn’t what happened, and the fact that it didn’t may say 
something important about the forces weighing against the advance of 
technology in Christian Europe.^^ The methods the Arabs had developed 
for Sicily and Andalusia were surely less relevant in the Netherlands or 
Germany, but Europeans could have at least maintained these practices in 
the areas of southern Europe where they did work. Many crops that 
Europeans learned about from the Arabs would—eventually—^be adopted in 
Europe, but not for several centuries. 

A tour of different regions reconquered by Europeans tells the tale. In 
Sicily the Arabs had used irrigation to grow sugar, cotton, citrus fruits, 
artichokes, spinach, and eggplant. It sounds like it was a heaven for even 
the most exigent of vegetable lovers. Under European control Sicily 


reverted to a more basic agricultural regime of growing wheat and grazing 
livestock, and Sardinia followed the same pattern. In Andalusia, under Arab 
control the cities of Seville and Cordoba had a mixed form of agriculture 
involving wheat, olives, and irrigated gardens for many other crops. After 
the European conquest these towns became sheepherding centers. Valencia 
seems to be the one area that resisted this general trend away from 
intensification and sophistication of agriculture. There European conquerors 
maintained irrigation systems and a broader range of crops.^^ 

The story of the reconquest shows that it wasn’t just because Europeans 
had more abundant rainfall or more land per capita that they failed to adopt 
more advanced agricultural techniques. For one reason or another, 
Europeans resisted technological advance, even when they had it essentially 
handed to them. 


The Importance of Writing 

In addition to all the techniques that I have mentioned so far, there was a 
more fundamental element underlying the advance of human understanding 
of the soil, of geometry, and of agricultural improvement. Writing is a 
catalyst for civilization, allowing for communication and artistic and 
scientific developments. Since its inception the written word has also been 
an instrument for governance. It has made it easier for rulers to record 
where people are located and what they are producing. From European 
experience, we are used to thinking of the written word as something that is 
good for democracy, particularly if people have broad access to it. As we 
will see, that has not always been the case. This was particularly true of 
forms of writing that were mastered only by a small administrative elite. 

When we think of “writing” we should define it broadly. Writing in the 
alphabetic form in which it exists today allows for recording things so that 
people do not have to remember everything in their heads. It also facilitates 
communication at a distance. In some cases, such as the Chinese system of 
ideograms, a writing system could unify groups who spoke dialects that 
were not mutually intelligible. But over the course of history, societies have 
also sometimes achieved this goal without writing in the form we think of 
today. One example of this is the khipu system of knots on strings that the 
Inka developed. Scholars are still debating how this system worked, but 
they agree it allowed for a bureaucracy to transmit and receive complex 
messages over great distances. 

How Writing Started 

Before we investigate the consequences of writing, we should first take a 
slight detour by asking how, where, and why writing originated. One 
possible story of writing’s origins—the demand-side explanation—is that it 
developed when there was a need for it. Writing may have emerged once 
societies transitioned to agriculture and once they had storable produce, as 
well as transactions to record. When people think of this story, they often 
have the invention of cuneiform in Sumeria in mind. Excavations at the 
ancient Sumerian city of Ur reveal that 85 percent of texts record some sort 


of an economic transaction. Therefore, writing evolved to meet the 
demands of a growing economy as well as a growing state tax apparatus. 
Writing allowed people to communicate across distances and over time (at 
least in one direction). 

The demand-side explanation for writing’s origins may help us 
understand why some societies failed to adopt writing even after they were 
exposed to it. Jack Goody, the famous anthropologist, suggested that if 
several precolonial West African societies failed to adopt writing, it was 
because their economies were based on tubers rather than cereals.^ ^ Tubers 
generally do not store very well, and so there was no need to have writing 
serve as a time machine because once harvested, agricultural produce had to 
be consumed rapidly. This fits with the fact that the Asante (in present-day 
Ghana) never adopted writing for their yam-based economy, but the Hausa 
(in present-day Nigeria), who had a cereal-based economy, did adopt 
writing. Broader evidence fits the pattern suggested by Goody. Only 13 
percent of societies in the Standard Cross Cultural Sample that had a tuber 
as their principal agricultural crop also used a formal system of writing or 
something equivalent to it. Among societies where cereals were the 
principal crops, 49 percent used writing.This is a striking difference. 

One potential problem with Jack Goody’s argument is that the logic 
might have also operated in the reverse sense: perhaps prior adoption of 
writing favored the development of cereal-based agriculture. We can deal 
with this issue by looking not at whether a society actually grew tubers 
versus cereals but instead at the relative suitability of the land on which it 
was located for tubers versus cereals. When looking at relative suitability 
for tubers and cereals we continue to see a very strong empirical 
association: writing was much less present in areas most suitable to 
tubers. 

The second way to think about the origins of writing is in terms of 
supply. Even if there is a need for one, a system of writing is a hard thing 
for a society to develop on its own. Throughout history, the way in which 
most societies have dealt with this problem is to borrow their writing 
system from neighbors.^"^ 

Writing is thought to have been independently invented in three 
locations. In Sumeria writing emerged with cuneiform tablets that were 


preceded by earlier forms of record-keeping involving tokens and seals. 

In ancient China writing began with marks on oracle bones, and in 
Mesoamerica with inscriptions invented by the Olmecs. It is also possible 
that the early societies of the Indus Valley developed their own writing 
system independently, but this may have also been influenced by contacts 
with Sumeria. In the regions surrounding these three early societies, the 
style of writing was heavily influenced by the type of writing used by the 
originators. 

Distance may help explain why some societies did not adopt writing 
even if they could have used it. Take the case of the Mississippian 
chiefdoms that existed in North America from about 1000 to 1500 CE. 
Their economies were based on cereals (particularly maize) for which 
surplus was appropriated and stored. It presumably would have been helpful 
to record this. But the Mississippians may have simply been too far away 
from Mesoamerica to learn about writing there. Despite some cultural 
similarities between the Mississippians and the Mesoamericans, there is no 
evidence of direct contact between them. It turns out that within the 
Standard Cross Cultural Sample, distance from the Olmecs, the Sumerians, 
or the Chinese is a strong predictor of whether a society had a system of 
writing. Further tests support the idea of a causal relationship between 
distance, suitability for cereals as opposed to tubers, and the adoption of 
writing.^^ 


The Effect of Writing on Early Democracy 

If writing makes it easier to track economic production, then this might also 
make it easier to govern without the assistance of a council. So, we might 
expect to see that the presence of writing is associated with autocratic, as 
opposed to council, governance. At least in the Standard Cross Cultural 
Sample, the evidence does not seem to support this argument for a direct 
effect. Societies with writing were just as likely to have council governance 
as those without writing. This fits with our earlier conclusion that 
bureaucrats could be either a substitute for or a complement to a council. To 
see that writing, because it empowered bureaucrats, could help substitute 
for a council, we can look for an indirect effect. In the previous chapter we 
saw that when rulers have a bureaucracy, there is no relationship apparent 


between caloric variability and the presence of council governance. If 
writing is necessary for a bureaucracy to function in this way, then we 
ought to see a similar effect when it is present. 

The top two of the four panels of Figure 4.3 are for societies without 
writing.As before, the vertical axis in each panel measures caloric 
variability. Among societies without writing, higher caloric variability tends 
to be associated with council governance. Now consider the bottom two 
panels. Here in societies with writing we see no association between caloric 
variability and council presence. It is as if the presence of writing removed 
any informational advantage that people had over rulers. 


No Writing, No Council No Writing, Council 



Writing, No Council Writing, Council 


FIGURE 4.3. Writing and early democracy. The figure shows levels of caloric variability 
distinguishing between societies with and without councils and with and without writing. (See the 

text for definitions.) 

Alphabets versus More Complex Systems 

A final aspect of writing that we should consider is how complicated it is 
for someone to master the technique. In Mesopotamia the cuneiform system 
of writing reinforced social control—with only a tiny fraction of the 
population having access to it, others may have given writing almost 
magical significance.^^ With Chinese logograms or Inka khipus we have 
very complex systems of another sort. When we instead consider something 
like the Greek alphabet, which was inherited from the Phoenicians, we have 








































something simpler and more accessible. In Greece the adoption of an 
alphabet allowed for much broader access to the written word than would 
have existed in the Bronze Age when those in the palaces of kings used the 
non-alphabetic forms of writing that today we call Linear A and Linear B. 

The Inka khipu is a fascinating example of an instrument akin to writing 
that was sufficiently complicated that its use was confined to an 
administrative elite. A khipu was a system for recording complex 
information that consisted of a series of strings together with a set of 
subsidiary strings.The length, width, number, and order of strings then 
conveyed useful information, as did the color of individual strings, which 
might be used to indicate reference to different types of objects, people, or 
events. A person who could interpret a khipu was referred to as a 
khipucamayoc or “keeper of the knots.” It would also appear that the class 
of people in this category was composed exclusively of Inka bureaucrats. 

The strongest contrast to the complexity of the Inka khipu is a writing 
system that is based on an alphabet. Some have argued that the adoption of 
an alphabetic form of writing pushed societies in a more democratic 
direction by lowering the costs of access.There is little doubt that 
learning an alphabetic writing system required less investment of time than 
did learning Linear B or A, thousands of Chinese characters, Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, or how to interpret a khipu. We should remember, though, that 
the Romans did as much as any society to spread the alphabet, and their 
empire was not exactly a democracy. 

If writing in general emerged in multiple places, the idea of an alphabet 
appears to have emerged in only one place at one time: all alphabets used 
by humans have derived from the Old Canaanite alphabet and its successor, 
the Phoenician alphabet.^^ Herodotus was probably the first to tell the story 
of how Greeks living in Ionia adopted letters from the Phoenicians and then 
reimagined them to better fit the spoken Greek language.Unlike his story 
of geometry’s origins, this one is most likely accurate. 

If we are going to ask whether alphabetic writing helped democratize 
society, it would also help to know why the Canaanites and Phoenicians 
developed it in the first place. The Old Canaanite alphabet is known to have 
been derived from a prior alphabet that was pictographic in form, but this 
says nothing about the motivation of those who sought to transform this 


earlier writing form. One interpretation sees the development of Canaanite 
script as part of an attempt by scribes in the city-state of Ugarit to develop a 
political identity independent from the larger empires that surrounded 
them.44 In this case it would have nothing to do with a democratizing 
influence. 


Where Europeans Were Ahead: Firearms Teehnology 

As we march through a list of technologies where Europeans were (mostly) 
behind other societies, we might begin to wonder why it was that Europeans 
conquered the world rather than the other way around. The answer to this 
may be that while Europeans were behind in many areas, they were far in 
advance when it came to firearms technology. When Hernan Cortes and his 
army encountered the Aztecs, they discovered a society that had a more 
sophisticated system of agricultural production and taxation than existed in 
his native Spain. But the Spaniards had guns, and the Aztecs did not. 

To understand the development of firearms technology we can turn to 
the work of the economic historian Philip Hoffman.^^ In a recent study, he 
has examined the evolution of firearms technology in Europe and how this 
gave Europeans a decisive advantage once they began to voyage and 
encounter other societies. As is well known, Europeans were not the first to 
develop and use gunpowder for war—this distinction goes to the Chinese. 
What was different about Europe was the way in which interstate 
competition led to continual advance in firearms technology. 

To see this, consider the following example offered by Hoffman. 
Between 1600 and 1750 the firing rate for French troops using their 
muskets increased by a factor of ten.^^ This amounts to an annual rate of 
labor productivity growth of 1.5 percent, something we might expect to see 
in a modem advanced economy during an economic expansion. The growth 
of labor productivity in other sectors of the European economy at this time 
would have probably been only one-tenth as fast. So, there was something 
unique about the firearms sector. 

The best explanation for European firearms development may lie in the 
fierce interstate competition that gripped the continent for half a millennium 
leading up to 1815. Technological advances would have brought high 
returns in this context. This is the explanation offered by Hoffman. The one 
caveat I would offer to this is that for a long time, interstate competition 
between European states did not result in the development of the sort of 
extractive capacity by states that had been seen in Song dynasty China or 
Abbasid Iraq more than a thousand years previously. For one reason or 


another, Europeans were better at developing guns than at building 
bureaucracies. 



Conclusion 


The message of this chapter has been that the advance of civilization often 
acted to undermine early democracy. It did so whenever new or improved 
technologies reduced the information advantage that members of society 
had over rulers. It did so further when agricultural improvements led to 
people living closer together in a more fixed manner so that they could be 
more easily monitored by bureaucrats. It did so finally when rulers acquired 
systems of writing that could help underpin a bureaucracy. I have not 
argued that the advance of technology always and inevitably had these 
effects, but the fact that it often did so is striking. 
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The Development of Representation in Europe 


MANY SCHOLARS HAVE ASKED why Europc followcd a different economie 
path from China and the Middle East, and political institutions have played 
a starring role in explanations of this divergence. People emphasize that 
Europe was divided into multiple states rather than being unified; it had a 
tradition of liberty; it had political institutions that constrained rulers to seek 
consent from their subjects. But if the great economic divergence is 
explained by this political divergence, then why did the political divergence 
take place? Over the next four chapters I will try to provide a new answer to 
this question. 



The Ancient Liberty of the Forest 

Where did Europeans first get the idea that a ruler should seek eonsent from 
his or her subjects? French scholars of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries divided themselves into two camps on this question. For some it 
all came from the Greeks and the Romans.^ For others early democracy 
came from somewhere completely different: the traditions of the Germanic 
tribes that overran Europe as Rome fell. For inspiration, the people in this 
school drew on Tacitus and his account of the early Germans. Counting 
himself very much in the latter camp, Montesquieu observed that “this 
beautiful system was discovered in the woods.In the nineteenth century, 
Francois Guizot, a famous French historian and politician, would write of 
the “ancient liberty of the forest.”^ 

Behind the “Romanist” and “Germanist” views lies the common 
assumption that early democracy was invented at one place and at one time; 
we have already seen that this is inaccurate. Many human societies 
independently evolved the idea of constraining rulers to obtain consent 
from their people. Rather than ask whether early democracy was invented 
by German tribes, we ought to instead see whether conditions in Europe 
resembled those in other places where early democracy thrived. 

There is one question of terminology to deal with before moving 
forward. In discussing governance among the various peoples of Europe we 
face a choice between two common and mutually unsatisfactory terms. The 
first option is to refer to “Germanic” peoples. The problem with this is that 
a number of the peoples in Europe at this time did not speak a Germanic 
language. The second option is to refer to “Barbarian” peoples, but that has 
obvious pejorative implications. In what follows I will stick with the term 
“Germanic” even if it is only partially accurate.^ 

Tacitus on the Germans 

Tacitus claimed that among the Germanic tribes, kings were selected from 
those of noble birth instead of inheriting their positions. They met in 
assemblies where matters of importance were discussed, and disapproval 
was met with roars while approval was signaled by the clashing of spears.^ 


Julius Caesar wrote about this same manner of decision making when he 
described how the assembled people shouted out and clattered arms to 
signal their support for Vercingetorix, the great Gallic chieftain Caesar’s 
armies would finally conquer at the Battle of Alesia in 52 AD.^ 

People have long debated whether the account Tacitus offered is 
accurate.^ We have no evidence that he ever visited Germania, and one of 
his sources may well have been Pliny the Elder’s The German Wars, a text 
that is now lost. Tacitus may also have had other interests for his enterprise. 
He was writing for a Roman audience experiencing substantial political 
change. Perhaps he provided a positive description of Germanic governance 
to highlight things he felt the Romans themselves had lost. 

Despite all the ways in which Tacitus may have biased his account, there 
is a simple reason why his description of governance among the Germans 
probably fits reality: it corresponds to the style of governance we have seen 
in so many other societies where central state power is weak or absent. 
What people got wrong about Tacitus is the idea that the Germans invented 
a totally new style of governance—they were just following a general 
human pattern. 


The Marklo Assembly 

The system of assemblies described by Tacitus is early democracy. There is 
tantalizing evidence from several centuries later that some Germanic groups 
may have also developed a system of political representation. In a 
representative system, people in localities select individuals who represent 
them in central assemblies. Europeans cannot claim to have invented 
representation; we saw in chapter 2 that it was also practiced by societies 
such as the Huron. Even so, we might want to know how and when 
Europeans first took this same step. 

According to an early medieval text known as the Old Life of Lebuin, 
prior to the conquest of Saxony by Charlemagne in 804 CE, the peoples of 
this region governed themselves without a king and with the use of an 
annual representative assembly. The text states that representatives to a 
central assembly at Marklo were elected by local districts with separate 
representation for those who were noble, semi-free, and free. 


As with so many instances from this early period, historians disagree 
about what this story in the Old Life of Lebuin really means. Taken literally, 
it implies a surprisingly sophisticated form of political representation 
existing as early as the eighth century, some four centuries before 
Europeans were thought to have developed the practice. Some historians are 
willing to take the document at face value, but others express grave doubts.^ 
The story may be an attempt to assert mythieal Saxon politieal rights 
following a lower-class revolt in the 840s, known as the Stellinga.^ 

Even if the Marklo assembly never really took place, what is fascinating 
about this story is that as early as the ninth century, someone in western 
Europe had eonceived of a representative government operating along these 
lines and spreading over a broad territory. As with Tacitus, this reinforces 
the idea that democratie behavior, or at least the thought of democratic 
behavior, is something that is natural in human societies. 


The Roman Inheritance—Absence of a State 

Early medieval western European states also had an important Roman 
inheritance to add to their Germanic one, and the legacy left by the Romans 
was fundamentally different than that bequeathed to outside invaders in 
China and the Middle East as Walter Scheidel has recently emphasized. 
Even at the empire’s height, Rome never succeeded in constructing a strong 
central state bureaucracy. Nor did Roman emperors even really attempt this, 
at least until the reign of Diocletian, which began in 285 CE. Roman 
governance instead relied on a strategy of indirect rule over the other 
societies that they conquered. The pattern in western Europe was to govern 
through cities whose elites were given the status of Roman citizens and who 
were left responsible for tax collection in localities. Each city and the 
territory governed was called a civitas. A civitas was then governed by a 
council that in the West was called a curia. Members of the curia sat for life 
and typically numbered one hundred per city, though sometimes a curia 
could have up to six hundred members. This pattern would reemerge in 
medieval western Europe after the rebirth of the towns. Rulers of a great 
many premodern empires relied on local elites to aid with governance, but 
the Roman model was particularly decentralized. Under Diocletian the size 
of the Roman bureaucracy increased, and the standard estimate for the 
overall size of the late Roman bureaucracy was about thirty thousand 
individuals when all types of officials are considered.As we will see in 
the next chapter, this was still only one-fourth the number of bureaucrats 
present in roughly the same era in Han China. 

Whatever central state organization the Romans did create in western 
Europe collapsed soon after the empire’s fall. In places like Gaul, the 
Romans left a pattern of organization that persisted at the local level, but the 
central structure to bind these localities together vanished. There is 
considerable uncertainty about exactly when central taxation collapsed in 
the Roman provinces of the West. The best assessment is probably to say 
that the Germanic rulers inherited tax systems that were in a considerable 
state of decay even if in some places, such as Visigothic Spain, they carried 
on for a time. What is also clear is that rather than relying on formal 
taxation, the more common pattern in the Germanic kingdoms was for 


rulers to exchange land for service. Ultimately, this led to a fragmented 
polity. 

While the collapse of the Roman Empire in the West destroyed what 
central state bureaucracy had existed, the pattern in the East could hardly 
have been more different. Byzantium actually started with a representative 
assembly: the old Senate of the Roman Empire in the East. This might have 
seemed a good start for early democracy, but over time the body became 
increasingly dominated by the bureaucracy—emperors expanded its size 
and appointed bureaucrats directly to senatorial positions. Emperor Eeo VI, 
who ruled from 886 to 912, revoked any real remaining powers that the 
Senate held. George Ostrogorsky, the preeminent historian of Byzantium, 
suggested that Eeo’s legislation marked the end of a long process whereby 
all power was placed in the hands of the emperor and the state bureaucracy, 
stripping representative bodies of any real authority. 

The legislation of Eeo VI completed a process by which the former 
Roman Empire in the West and the empire in the East went in opposite 
directions with political development. In the East rulers successfully 
pursued the bureaucratic alternative. In the West, there was a legacy of 
Roman governance at the local level, but central bureaucracy had vanished. 


Extensive Agrieulture Favored Early Demoeraey 

The second inheritance for European rulers after the fall of Rome was a 
form of agriculture that created a dispersed pattern of society and posed 
great challenges for anyone seeking to construct a bureaucracy. We should 
recall here Ester Boserup’s observations about the “vicious circle of sparse 
populations and primitive techniques.” In China, all early dynasties were 
located on the Eoess Plateau around the Yellow River. Eoess is a type of 
soil that is light, porous, and easily worked with even the most primitive 
tools. The high silt element of the soil also assured a good supply of water 
for plants.The availability of loess soil over a continuous area probably 
facilitated development of a centralized society. 

Europe’s first farmers were a people known as the EBK culture, which is 
short for Einearbandkeramik. These people—so named for the distinctive 
banded designs on the pottery they left—also settled in areas with loess 
deposits, typically in river valleys. But while China had a single Eoess 
Plateau, in Europe deposits of this soil were much smaller and 
geographically separated from each other. This gave rise to a decentralized 
pattern of social organization following what ecologists call the “ideal 
despotic distribution.” The first individuals to arrive in an area rich in loess 
would occupy the best land. Offspring and/or subsequent arrivals would 
occupy plots of successively lower quality. Eventually, those seeking new 
land would decide to incur the cost of moving to new territory.^® This was a 
bit like island hopping. 

Soil distribution may have favored extensive agriculture in Europe, but 
there was also another factor: medieval Europeans lacked the technologies 
necessary for intensive agriculture. As we saw earlier, in many agricultural 
societies, an increase in population is sustained by making agriculture more 
intensive. These same features of intensive agriculture can also make 
outputs more predictable and observable. In addition to the use of irrigation, 
this entails the use of inputs (fertilizers) and crop management. Europeans 
were considerably slower to go this route. Outside the core and initially 
urbanized areas of Flanders and Eombardy, manure was only infrequently 
used for fertilizer.^ ^ Eikewise, European techniques of land management 
did not advance very much during the early medieval period. It is true that 


Europeans learned to leave land fallow, and unlike the Romans, they 
eventually used a heavy plow, but onee these praetiees were adopted, 
further innovation in farming was limited.^^ 

Instead of making agriculture progressively more intensive, Europeans 
sustained further population increase by expanding cultivation into new 
land by clearing marshes, swamps, and forests. This movement continued 
through the middle of the thirteenth century, at which point most arable land 
had been cleared. The development of the heavy plow also facilitated this 
transition. Rulers would have been enticed by the possibility of taxing 
agricultural production on newly cleared land, but they also faced a new 
information problem. On virgin territory, with no clear track record, it was 
more difficult to verify how much could be produced and therefore what tax 
rate should be set. 

Some have claimed that European agricultural conditions were also very 
unpredictable. The great French medievalist Georges Duby believed that 
“Western Europe is incontestably one of the most varied regions in the 
world in its local agricultural conditions.Based on a twelfth-century 
record, he found that wheat yields on two estates near Cluny (in the 
Maconnais) were 6:1 and 2:1, respectively, in the same year. This ratio 
refers to the amount of crop that is produced given a set amount of seed 
sown. Yields also varied substantially from one year to the next.^"^ 

Duby’s claims about variability turn out to be difficult to validate with 
systematic data. We have already established that yields in places like 
ancient Sumeria were much higher than yields in England. Because we 
have data for individual locations, we can also compare the variability of 
yields. Figure 5.1 reports yield variability in medieval England and ancient 
Sumeria, with variability here expressed relative to the mean value for each 
society. For each society, I have rescaled yields so that they take a mean of 
one, and I then show the distribution.^^ The two curves show some 
differences, notably because of a larger preponderance of average yields in 
England and a lower propensity to have very low yields in Sumeria. But if 
we test things formally, it turns out that the crop yields in the two societies 
may well derive from the same statistical distribution.^^ 

In the end, it is possible that medieval European agriculture was more 
variable than agriculture in other areas, but the most salient feature of 


western European agriculture was the very low yields relative to societies in 
Sumeria, Egypt, and China. Different properties of the soil contributed to 
this, but more fundamentally, the explanation lies in the fact that Europe 
was behind in terms of agricultural technology. 
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FIGURE 5.1. Variability of crop yields in medieval England and ancient Sumeria. English yields are 
from Campbell 2007. Sumerian yields are from Maekawa 1974. 






The Carolingian Attempt at Bureaueratie Rule 

So far, we have seen that western Europe’s Roman inheritanee and its 
pattern of agriculture favored early democracy. What we need to ask next is 
how subsequent rulers fared when trying to reestablish bureaucratic rule. 
Like the Mongols who invaded China and the Muslims who invaded Iraq 
and Egypt, the Franks were outside conquerors who supplanted another 
civilization. What was originally the Roman province of Gaul would 
become known as the Kingdom of the Franks, the largest state in western 
Europe. Frankish Gaul was first governed by the Merovingian dynasty of 
whom Clovis is the best-known ruler, and he is celebrated for having 
converted to Christianity. Then, from 752 CE, the Regnum Francorum was 
ruled by the successor dynasty of the Carolingians who held power, at least 
nominally, until 987 CE. 

The Carolingians did not inherit a bureaucracy, and so they tried to 
reinvent one. At the local level, structures of governance in Roman Gaul 
focused on the pagus, or county, had survived.^^ In Merovingian and 
Carolingian times individual counties were ruled by a count who himself 
chose subordinate officials who were each called a centenarius and who 
governed a subdivision of a county known as a centena, or “hundred.” 

If we were to judge the Carolingian governance on the basis of affairs at 
the local level, we would probably say so far so good—the persistence from 
the Roman period is striking. But the problem was that Roman structures 
for central control over each pagus did not survive the empire’s end. 
Frankish Gaul was an extreme example of this bureaucratic collapse, but 
even in Italy itself, if Ostrogothic invaders inherited elements of Roman 
central administration, those too soon melted away.^^ 

Clovis, who ruled from 481 CE till his death in 511, reestablished a 
veneer of central control over what had been Roman Gaul. Within the 
Merovingian kingdom, individual counties were governed by a count 
selected by the king.^^ The Merovingian kings also made some use of royal 
emissaries. As a part of his conquest, Clovis and subsequent Merovingian 
rulers inherited the lands that had once been the private preserve of the 
Roman emperors. These came to be known as the fisc?^ Merovingian and 
Carolingian rulers drew much of their revenue from these lands. They also 


attempted to raise taxes but without great sueeess.^^ In some eases, these 
taxes were referred to as “gifts.This points to the weak position in which 
rulers found themselves—no one ever referred to taxes paid to a Chinese 
emperor as gifts. 

While the Carolingians were unsuccessful in establishing a centralized 
system for taxation, they did hasten the development of a local tax, and the 
irony here is that it mainly ended up profiting ecclesiastical authorities. In 
the year 779—with the capitulary of Herstal—Charlemagne decreed that his 
subjects were obliged to pay the ecclesiastical tithe.Given its name, one 
might think that the tithe would simply amount to 10 percent of a harvest, 
but in practice, the exact amount varied tremendously and was often 
substantially less, even as low as one-thirtieth.^^ 

The traditional view of Merovingian governance is that after a few 
effective kings, the wheels began to fall off, and the explanation offered is 
that this was the fault of a subsequent series of “do nothing” monarchs. This 
phrase is one translation of the term “les rois faineants” popularized by 
French historians. Several of these kings ascended to the throne when they 
were only children, and this must not have helped matters. But rather than 
attribute Merovingian failure to personal attributes, we ought to also 
consider that the “do nothing” kings faced a very tough task trying to 
reestablish order over a large territory. 

The Carolingians established somewhat more successful central 
governance than their Merovingian predecessors. They relied on both 
assemblies and directly appointed royal officials, but in the latter area the 
extent of success was far from complete. Rosamond McKitterick, one of the 
most respected historians of this period, has said that “the central 
administration of the Carolingian monarchy was extremely rudimentary.”^^ 

The core of the Carolingian bureaucracy involved two types of officials: 
counts and emissaries known as missi dominici. As had been the case in the 
Merovingian period, the counts were in charge of a unit that was the direct 
inheritance of the Roman pagus. The best estimates are that Charlemagne’s 
kingdom contained somewhere near six hundred counties north of the 
Alps.^^ Originally, the Carolingians had a policy that a count should not be 
a native of the region in which he ruled. This has been a common 
bureaucratic practice in many human societies; it minimizes the risk of 


collusion between local rulers and those they are charged with governing. 
The problem for the Carolingians was that this praetiee did not last for long. 
As early as 802, some loeal magnates were being appointed to administer 
their own eounties, and over time this beeame the norm. 

As would be normal in any bureaueraey, the original intention of the 
Carolingians was that eounts served at the pleasure of the emperor, but in 
praetiee replacement seems to have been rare, and the same person could 
hold office in the same area for as mueh as thirty years. Gradually, eount 
positions remained within the same family, and by the end of the ninth 
eentury they became hereditary.As eentral rulers grew weaker, a family 
that eontrolled a fief inereasingly beeame the only possible ones to manage 
it. Over generations this evolved into a feudal order.^^ One later implieation 
of this was that there were members of soeiety, independent of the ruler, 
who would need to be brought together in a couneil or assembly. 

The role of the missi dominici was first formalized by Charlemagne in a 
decree issued in 802, systematizing what had been an ad hoe praetiee under 
the Merovingians.^^ The missi, whose title simply means emissaries of the 
ruler, were ehosen direetly by the king with the goal of seeing that his plans 
were being implemented. Typically, there were two missi for a distriet 
known as a missaticum; one was an offieial of seeular origin, and one an 
eeclesiastical one.^^ Though some have claimed that the missi dominici 
served only in areas other than those they hailed from, there are numerous 
examples that deviate from this praetiee. 

The key thing to recognize about the missi dominici is that if they were 
proto-bureauerats, this was an extremely thin bureaueraey eompared to 
what existed in the Abbasid Caliphate or China. Historians of the 
Carolingian era have not been of one mind when it eomes to the missi. 
Some have seen these offieials as having very little impaet on loeal events. 
Others argue that the abilities of Charlemagne and his sueeessors to 
influence local events have been underestimated.^^ In either ease, it seems 
hard to eseape the eonelusion that there were simply far too few missi 
dominici for us to say that there was a Carolingian state. 

The most extensive list we have of missi aetivities was eompiled in 1890 
by a historian named Vietor Krause.He identified 108 separate events 
involving missi during the reign of Charlemagne (768-814).Krause’s list 


is certainly a partial one—many events involving the missi will have been 
lost—^but unless the rate of loss was astonishingly high, the best guess is 
that there would have been no more than a few dozen missi active at any 
one timeThis would have been for a population of an empire that may 
have numbered ten million people spread across a territory of 1.5 million 
square kilometers."^^ Some have suggested, based on plausible evidence, 
that the missi dominici aetually operated in only one part of the empire, the 
Frankish heartland.^^ Even so, we would still be talking about a very small 
number of people. 

Given the weakness of their central state bureaueracy, the alternative for 
the Carolingians was to rule in the same manner that weak rulers 
throughout history have done. They convened assemblies, obtained 
consensus, and then left it to local authorities to see that decisions were 
implemented. Carolingian assemblies differed from both the assemblies 
described by Tacitus and the assembly described in the Old Life of Lebuin. 
These were now affairs for elites only. While these involved a select 
number of individuals, those who attended were instead either counts or 
bishops that the rulers themselves had some role in appointing. So, this was 
not a representative system where localities chose the people they wanted to 
attend. That step would come several eenturies later. 

Our most detailed account of Carolingian politics comes to us from 
Hinemar, who was the Bishop of Reims toward the end of the Carolingian 
era. His text. On the Governance of the Palace, written in 882 is thought to 
describe the practice of Carolingian assemblies relatively faithfully, even if 
it could be colored by nostalgia for an earlier era when the empire ran on a 
more ordered basis. The annual assemblies of the Carolingian kings were 
known as the placitum generale in which notables from throughout the 
empire participated."^^ Decisions at these assemblies were reached by 
eonsensus, and they represented what one historian has ealled “key 
moments for negotiation between king and elites. 

Ultimately, the Carolingians tried to establish a bureaueracy, but their 
main legacy for European governance was instead with assemblies that 
brought together people from a very large territory.Europeans had held 
assemblies for many centuries before 800, as had societies on other 
eontinents. What the Carolingians did that was new was to scale this 


practice up. Apart from those societies that lived a nomadic existence on 
horseback, none of the early democracies that we saw in chapter 2 ean be 
said to have done this over such a large territory. 


The Anglo-Saxon Exception 

The Carolingians never really had a state, and to the extent they ever had 
one, it soon withered away. The Anglo-Saxon kings of England were much 
more successful in this regard, and it was their efforts—not those of later 
Norman conquerors—that first set England off on a different track from all 
other polities in western Europe. This would, over the course of more than a 
millennium, lead to the emergence of modern democracy. In what follows I 
will introduce the Anglo-Saxon exception briefly before considering it in 
greater detail in chapter 9. 

Governance in Anglo-Saxon England began with more of a clean slate 
than had been the case in the Merovingian and Carolingian empires. After 
the withdrawal of Roman troops from Britain, commonly dated to 410 CE, 
existing governance structures collapsed. The subsequent centuries were a 
period of outside invasion and internal warfare between multiple kingdoms 
including especially Wessex, Mercia, and Northumbria. The eventual result 
of this violent process was the creation of a unified kingdom. Alfred the 
Great, who ruled from 871 to 899 CE, was the first to refer to himself as the 
king of the “Anglo-Saxons.” But even Alfred did not control all of present- 
day England, as the northeast was still under Danish control. A kingdom of 
Anglo-Saxon England would only be achieved at a later date.^^ 

The origins of institutions for local governance in Anglo-Saxon England 
is a question that has troubled historians for more than two centuries.In 
most of England the first division of local government was the shire, 
corresponding to a county. Within each shire there were units called 
“hundreds.” Given that the lowest basis for local government in the 
Carolingian realm was something called the centena, which also refers to a 
hundred, it is hard to avoid speculating that Anglo-Saxon rulers modeled 
their institutions on what they saw across the English Channel. This idea 
was first raised by Bishop Stubbs more than a century ago in his 
Constitutional History of England.^^ Suspicions of borrowing are 
reinforced by the fact that Anglo-Saxon monarchs also adopted another 
Carolingian institution, a denarius, or penny, weighing 1/240th of a pound 
of silver. 


The adoption of Carolingian practice seems like an obvious explanation 
for the English hundred, but there is a further twist to the story. In areas of 
northeastern England, instead of being divided into hundreds, each 
territorial unit within a county became known as a “wapentake.This 
occurred in areas that had seen the most extensive control by Norse 
invaders. The word “wapentake” derives from the old Norse word 
vdpnatak, and in that tongue it does not mean hundred. In Old Norse, 
vdpnatak refers to a collective gathering where people brandish their 
weapons to agree with statements during an assembly discussion. It was 
exactly the same practice that Tacitus referred to in his Germania and that 
Julius Caesar wrote of among the Gauls. The early Scandinavian kingdoms 
had a strong tradition of assemblies called Ting or “Thing” in modern 
parlance. In many cases the place-names where a hundred or wapentake 
met refer to pre-Christian gods such as Woden, or Thor.^^ 

Through some combination of Carolingian and Scandinavian imports, 
Anglo-Saxon England acquired a system of local government. English 
kings also succeeded in constructing central governance in a way that the 
Carolingians did not. 

A first way to prove the existence of an Anglo-Saxon state is to look at 
the end outcome: by the turn of the first millennium, Anglo-Saxon England 
was the sole polity in Christian western Europe that succeeded in levying a 
direct tax on agricultural production.The Anglo-Saxon kings used the 
proceeds of this to pay for the infamous Danegeld, the money that 
Scandinavian invaders extorted from them. 

That the Anglo-Saxons were obliged to pay this ransom could point to 
their weakness, and to some extent this is accurate. These taxes developed 
under a king to whom posterity has not been kind. yEthelred “the Unready,” 
the Saxon king of England who ruled from 978 to 1013, has long been 
thought of as a particularly weak ruler. How could it be otherwise for a 
monarch who ruled at a time when much of England was subject to 
marauding Danish conquerors? His nickname itself is a mocking play on 
words. One literal translation of the name yEthelred is “noble counsel” 
while unrced in Old English can be translated as “without counsel. 

We can see better evidence for the strength of the Anglo-Saxon state 
when we consider precisely why direct taxes on land were so difficult for 


other European rulers to collect. Direct taxes on land require some system 
of assessment, and conducting assessments is not something that a ruler can 
do with the help of only a handful of people. In one historian’s memorable 
words, “The Anglo-Saxon financial system, which collected the Danegeld, 
was not run from a box under the bed.”^^ One of the interesting features of 
governance in Anglo-Saxon England is that administration was conducted 
in the vernacular—what we today call Old English—instead of Eatin. Some 
suggest this use of the vernacular was a “precocious development 
unparalleled in Europe.”^® We need to remember, though, that even in the 
vernacular, the set of people who could read and write at this time was very 
small. 

The fascinating way in which Anglo-Saxon rulers administered their tax 
system was like a halfway house between early democracy and the 
bureaucratic alternative.^^ As in the bureaucratic alternative, Anglo-Saxon 
kings were able to appoint subordinates who themselves played a role in tax 
assessment. However, the number of these officials was undoubtedly too 
small for this method alone to work. In addition to having subordinates, 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs also made use of assemblies of local notables, a 
hallmark of early democracy. 

The principal organ of central governance was a meeting called a 
witenagemot, which means simply a meeting of the wise. The term witan 
then referred to the wise without reference to a specific meeting. Names 
like this are not unique to the Anglo-Saxons. In the Dutch Republic city 
councils became known as the vroedschap, which also means a meeting of 
the wise. If one is trying to legitimate such an assembly—^where 
participation was restricted to a few—then it is probably helpful to claim 
that those attending are wiser than everyone else. 

In the end, what was exceptional about the witan was not its name but its 
composition. Recall from chapter 2 that the anthropologists who coded the 
societies of the Standard Cross Cultural Sample distinguished between 
cases where rulers governed collectively with members of a council and 
those cases where rulers governed through subordinates. If they had tried to 
code the Anglo-Saxon witan, they would have had a very hard time. 
Though some people have suggested this in the past, historians today agree 
that the witan was not simply a group of subordinates chosen by the king. 


But nor can it be effectively described solely as a body composed of 
members of society representing specific counties whose consent was 
required for the monarch to act. The witan lay somewhere in between these 
two models. This would, over the course of the centuries, help set England 
on the path to a different sort of democracy. 



Quod Omnes Tangit: A Theory of Consent 

The Carolingians and Anglo-Saxons innovated in the use of assemblies, but 
they did not have an explicit theory of consent-based rule; this would be a 
development of the thirteenth century. On the thirtieth of October in the 
year 1295 King Edward I of England issued writs for a parliament to be 
held beginning on November 13 of that same year, and he did so with the 
following justification: “that which touches all shall be approved by all.” 
Here he intentionally echoed a principle of Roman law found in the 
Justinian Code: Quod omnes tangit, ab omnibus tractari et approbari debet. 
In literal translation, this means, “That which touches all ought to be 
discussed and approved by all.” For the sake of brevity many refer to this 
principle simply as QOT, and I will do the same. The story of QOT tells us 
much about early democracy in Europe. 

For the great British constitutional historian William Stubbs, the 
adoption of QOT by Edward transformed what had previously been “a mere 
legal maxim” into a “great and constitutional principle.What Stubbs did 
not emphasize is that QOT had already been used in similar settings 
elsewhere in Europe. Prior to 1295, we see traces of its use by the emperor 
Rudolph of Habsburg in 1274 and by the Florentine municipal government 
in 1284.^^ This was a general movement, and it was, in fact, the Catholic 
Church that first established QOT as a principle of governance. A number 
of scholars have emphasized how secular governments during the medieval 
period borrowed from practices initiated in the church.^^ As we will see, 
there was a common theme explaining why so many European leaders, both 
secular and clerical, adopted QOT: they needed money and they had no way 
of getting it without first obtaining consent from those they governed. 

While QOT comes from Roman law, the Romans themselves never 
applied it to politics. In the Justinian Code, QOT governs private affairs 
between individuals.^^ So, for example, if the course of a stream touched 
the property of two people, then each should have a say in deciding on any 
alterations to it. 

From the late eleventh century, scholars based in what would become the 
University of Bologna began to adapt principles from the Justinian Code for 
current usage. They sought to see how they should be applied to regulate 


the affairs of the church in those instances where canon law provided 
incomplete guidance. One question was who should participate in church 
councils. Linked to this was the question of whether individual chapters of 
the church needed to consent to taxation. 

By the end of the twelfth century the church had a long history of 
holding councils, but these were affairs confined to bishops enforcing 
existing law.^^ This would soon change. In 1213 in his summons to what 
would become known as the Fourth Lateran Council, Pope Innocent III sent 
a letter to the bishops of his church. Innocent urged them to send the letter 
to the following individuals. 

the chapters of all the churches, not only of the cathedrals, but also of 
others, so they may send the provost or dean or other suitable men to the 
council as their representatives (pro se), because several matters will be 
treated there that especially concern the chapters of the churches. 

Though Pope Innocent did not explicitly use QOT in his summons, his 
emphasis here was very much in that spirit: those affected by a decision 
should participate in making that decision. One of the key matters arising 
for the Fourth Lateran Council was how to finance a Fifth Crusade to retake 
Jerusalem. To this end the council voted in favor of a subsidy, or what today 
we would call a tax. The amount of this tax was to be one-twentieth of all 
ecclesiastical revenues for the following three years, and the funds were to 
be earmarked for the crusade to the Holy Land. According to one version of 
events. Innocent III also hoped to establish a more permanent basis of 
funding for his papal government: all cathedral chapters would pay an 
annual tax equivalent to one-tenth of their income, and they would do this 
in perpetuity. The members of the Council opposed this permanent tax. 

Though he did not explicitly claim that church chapters had a right to 
attend church councils. Pope Innocent III certainly opened the door to this 
possibility. This right was enshrined as part of canon law by his successor. 
Pope Honorius III, on February 25 in the year 1217. In the previous year 
members of cathedral chapters had attempted to send representatives to a 
provincial church council held at Melun in France. The presiding 
archbishop refused to allow them to participate. The cathedral 


representatives appealed to Pope Honorius, and in his judgment, Etsi 
membra corporis, he stated that ehapters ought to be invited to couneils 
involving matters that “evidently eoneem the ehapters themselves.In the 
Glossa ordinaria for this text Bernard of Parma stated that Honorius had 
made a wise deeision beeause of the prineiple of QOT. From this point on, 
use of the phrase spread widely.It was notably in use during the Council 
of Bourges of 1225, a meeting at which church representatives agreed to a 
tax on their incomes to fund the crusade against the Albigensians in the 
south of France. 

One way to interpret the story of QOT is that it was simply an 
enlightened innovation. Pope Honorius prefaced his decision of February 
25, 1217, by using the analogy of the church as a body, and in a body “the 
eye cannot say to the hand T don’t need what you do’ or the head to the feet 
‘you aren’t necessary to me.’ ” 

The alternative way to interpret the adoption of QOT is that the papacy 
needed money, and it had little means of collecting taxes on its own. The 
phrase cemented a bargain of rule by consent in exchange for taxation. 
Much like European monarchs, the papacy at this time had nothing 
resembling the sort of tax bureaucracy that might be used to force payment 
of a tax. In fact, it relied on the French Crown to collect the tax for the 
Albigensian crusade, and there were considerable problems as some 
chapters declared that they had never given consent.^^ 

Future church meetings would use the logic of QOT to refuse taxation. 
This would happen in France in 1225, because not all had been consulted, 
and in 1226 in England when the number of absentees precluded QOT 
being satisfied. In fact, the adoption of QOT may have helped raise revenue 
in some instances, but it failed to solve the underlying problem facing the 
papacy (or secular rulers for that matter): the absence of a stable and 
predictable source of revenue that they could directly control. Individual 
church chapters were loath to agree to any form of permanent taxation that 
would be sent to Rome, and it is possible that this failure eventually led the 
papacy to resort to other means such as the sale of indulgences. 

If we return now to the case of Edward I and the Model Parliament of 
1295, we see the same dynamics at work. Edward needed money for war 
with France, and he lacked the means to raise it on his own. By 1297 


Edward was facing outright opposition to his requests for further taxation. 
Some of his subjeets felt that a subsequent meeting held after 1295 had not 
been a properly summoned parliament.Cooperation from the barons of 
the realm and the clergy was essential for new taxes to be collected. Faced 
with this opposition, Edward found himself foreed to issue a “confirmation 
of the charters” that reaffirmed the rights first established in Magna Carta 
that new taxes must be subject to consent. 

In the end, the practice of consent allowed Edward to obtain revenue, but 
we should also reeognize that it posed very substantial limits eompared to 
what he would have desired. To see this, consider the following message 
that Edward sent to his own Exchequer in 1301 lamenting his laek of funds. 
He desired to build a floating bridge to cross the Firth of Forth to pursue his 
enemies but found him self without the means to do so. 

Know that we wonder greatly why you have sent us as little money as 
you have sent up till now, and in particular, we are surprised you have 
sent it in sueh small installments ... we would have aehieved sueh a 
success against our enemies, that our business in these parts would have 
been brought to a satisfactory and honourable conelusion in a short 
time.^^ 

This quote should dispel the notion that because English kings 
established a principle of consent, this somehow placed them in a powerful 
position. By eonvening assemblies, they were instead making the best of a 
weak hand. 


The Communal Movement: Representation from Below 

The story of quod omnes tangit gives us the impression that representative 
assemblies emerged through a top-down process led by popes and kings. 
This is only half the story. The emergence of representative assemblies in 
Europe also depended on a bottom-up element called the communal 
movement; it involved efforts in Europe’s emerging towns and cities to 
establish political autonomy. Autonomous towns established town 
assemblies for governance, and they also then demanded representation in 
the broader assemblies that princes and monarchs called. I will first 
describe how this process unfolded before subsequently asking why it 
happened.^^ 

A “commune” in the medieval European sense of the term was an urban 
entity in which a specified group of citizens enjoyed a substantial degree of 
self-governance. In some cases, citizens established a commune more or 
less on their own, through a sworn oath. In other instances, a commune was 
established when citizens were given a charter by a prince or a bishop 
establishing their prerogatives. Communes emerged in the absence of a 
strong central state. In England, where royal power was stronger, individual 
towns did not enjoy such extensive prerogatives, but local political 
organization was still very relevant. 

The earliest communes emerged in areas of northern Italy where central 
princely authority had collapsed. The movement then spread swiftly 
northward to the Eow Countries and westward into southern France. The 
town of Huy, in what is today eastern Belgium, is traditionally said to have 
been the first commune north of the Alps. Its people received their charter 
in the year 1066, so this date was pivotal not only for the Norman invasion 
of England but also for the establishment of a new form of urban self- 
government. 

Governance of the communes followed a republican model where 
executives were selected rather than inheriting their position. There were 
various methods through which this was done, sometimes through lotteries, 
in other cases through elections, or in still other cases through a process 
called “co-optation” where an outgoing town council chose the new 
council. It is commonly suggested that popular participation in communal 


governance was quite broad in early years but that over time, urban 
governance took on a more oligarchical pattern with limited participation. 
This may have been true in some cases. However, in others the pattern 
worked in the opposite direction. In some communes during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries it was common for members of the merchant guild to 
monopolize political power. Beginning in the fourteenth century, in many 
cities members of craft guilds successfully revolted and obtained 
representation on town councils. This broadened participation considerably. 

The second reason the communal movement was important was for its 
impact on larger-scale representative assemblies. As towns grew in 
population, there emerged the potential for a bargain between townspeople 
and princes. With weak prospects for raising revenue on their own, 
European princes sought to harness the wealth and administrative apparatus 
of the communes. The communes had methods in place for collecting taxes 
levied on commercial transactions. Unique in western Europe, the 
communes from the beginning of the thirteenth century were also 
successful in issuing debt whereas no European prince would be able to 
take such a step until the sixteenth century. 

The communes also desired something, and this was to gain political 
influence. Early assemblies in the European kingdoms were composed of 
people who essentially represented themselves: princes, lords, knights, and 
bishops. Towns could, in theory, think of themselves as being represented 
by the lords who controlled the territory where they were located, but this 
was not enough—what inhabitants of the towns wanted was direct 
representation in assemblies. 

Rediscovering Aristotle Did Not Produce the Communal 

Movement 

When we seek an answer for why the communal movement happened, a 
first possibility is the rediscovery of classical ideas. Though they differed 
from a polis like Athens, the Italian communes still resembled it much more 
than anything else that existed in Europe at the time. The idea of a link 
between the rediscovery of classical ideas and the emergence of the Italian 
communes was poignantly expressed by the political theorist J. G. A. 
Pocock. He laid out his claim in the following terms. 


The theory of the polls—which is, in a certain sense, political theory in 
its purest original form—^was cardinal to the constitutional theory of 
Italian cities and Italian humanists. It offered a paradigm of how a body 
politic might be held together when it was conceived, as an Italian 
commune must be, as a city composed of interacting persons rather than 
of universal norms and traditional institutions.^^ 



Date City Became Autonomous 

FIGURE 5.2. Rediscovering Aristotle did not lead to city republics. Source: Stasavage 2016, based 

on data reported in Stasavage 2014. 


Though there can be no doubt that the rediscovery of classical thinkers, 
including Aristotle, greatly influenced thinkers in Italian city republics, the 
Aristotle argument does a poor job of explaining why Italian city republics 
emerged to begin with. To see this, consider the evidence in Figure 5.2. The 
first Latin translation of the Politics by Aristotle did not appear in western 
Europe until around the year 1260, and so I have indicated this date with the 
vertical line in the figure. I have then used a data set that I compiled of 
medieval European cities and used the vertical bars to indicate the time 
period during which one or more cities became politically autonomous. 
The results are very clear. Almost all cities that became politically 
autonomous did so long before 1260. This means that European 
townspeople began practicing self-government long before there was an 
ideological defense of it based on classical texts. 




















































The Impact of the Commercial Revolution 

Another explanation for the eommunal movement is that it was driven by 
what is commonly called the Commercial Revolution of the Middle Ages. 
From the turn of the first millennium through the end of the thirteenth 
century, western Europe experienced a significant increase in economic 
activity. This involved increased agricultural production, trade, and urban 
development. Francois Guizot was an early advocate of the idea that this 
environment favored efforts by towns and cities to assert their 
independence.^^ The reverse is also possible—^political autonomy for cities 
could have favored the Commercial Revolution by allowing them to 
establish more secure property rights. 

One possible solution to the above chicken and egg problem is to look 
for outside determinants of the Commercial Revolution that could not 
themselves have been caused by urban autonomy. The history of Earth’s 
climate provides one possible answer. The Commercial Revolution was 
associated with a climate episode known as the Medieval Warm Period that 
is commonly dated as lasting from the turn of the first millennium to the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The higher temperatures of the Medieval 
Warm Period led to improved agricultural yields that would, in turn, have 
helped foster the development of commerce and of independent communes. 

In order to delve deeper into this question, we need to take a brief detour 
into climate science and cosmic rays. Scientists believe that the Medieval 
Warm Period may have been triggered, or at least assisted, by an increase in 
the amount of solar radiation received by the Earth. It is known that solar 
radiation varies over time, albeit within a narrow band, and it is thought that 
this variation may be correlated with known periods of global warming and 
cooling. For recent decades, scientists who want to measure what is known 
as “total solar irradiance” can use data produced by a variety of modern 
instruments. For more ancient times another method is needed: looking at 
the density of deposits of certain elements in Antarctic ice cores. When 
cosmic rays strike molecules of nitrogen and oxygen in the atmosphere, this 
sometimes leads to the creation of new elements that then fall to Earth. One 
of these is an isotope known as Beryllium-10. The frequency with which 
this happens is lower in cases where solar activity is higher. This is because 
an expansion of the Sun’s magnetic field helps to block cosmic radiation. If 


one looks at an ice core showing deposits from different eras, then the 
density of Beryllium-10 serves as a proxy measure for total solar irradiance. 

Figure 5.3 shows two separate data series. The first is total solar 
irradiance measured in watts per square meter. The second is the fraction 
of European cities that were politically autonomous in a given year.^^ If we 
first focus our attention on events after the year 1100, we see a clear pattern. 
As total solar irradiance rose, the number of autonomous city republics also 
rose, albeit with a lag. This is exactly what we would expect if a changing 
climate were driving things—there would be some lag between increased 
agricultural production and city development. After the end of the thirteenth 
century, we see the exact opposite trends taking place. Total solar irradiance 
began to decrease, inaugurating a new climate phase commonly referred to 
as the Little Ice Age. During this period, the fraction of European cities that 
remained autonomous shrunk, and once again, the trend in city autonomy 
lagged that for solar irradiance. 

The data on total solar irradiance reinforce the idea that the Commercial 
Revolution of the Middle Ages drove early democracy. But as I will discuss 
in the next section, development alone did not deliver the goods. To see 
this, we need to recognize that China also had a commercial revolution 
around the same time that Europe did. As with Europe, it is plausible that 
this was fed by a favorable climate driven by heightened solar activity. But 
there was one very big difference: Chinese emperors had a state 
bureaucracy to control and tax their cities while European monarchs did 
not. 



FIGURE 5.3. Total solar irradiance and city-state development. The figure graphs the fraetion of 
European eities that were politieally autonomous against estimated total solar irradianee. The souree 
for the autonomous eities data is Stasavage 2014. The solar irradianee data are from Bard et al. 2000. 


The Absence of a Central State Bureaucracy 

When we think about Europe’s communal movement in cross-regional 
perspective, we can better see how and why it developed: it was not just 
climate, it was also the weakness of central state bureaucracies. We see 
evidence of this in the way that European rulers became dependent on the 
administrative capacity of their autonomous cities. Europe’s cities were able 
to issue long-term debt several centuries before the continent’s monarchs 
were able to do so, and when monarchs first began to borrow long term, 
they did so by working through their cities.In the absence of central state 
coercive power, commercial growth reinforced the political power of 
Europe’s autonomous cities. 

One might ask if autonomous cities themselves had bureaucracies that 
generated administrative capacity, and if so then why did bureaucracy—in 
this instance—not result in a shift to autocracy?^^ Historians of the 
communal movement suggest that there was a tendency for political 
participation in autonomous cities to become more circumscribed, but they 
rarely speak of a shift to autocracy. The exception was in those cases, such 
as Florence, where a prince established control over a larger region in 
which a city was located, and as part of this the city lost autonomy. 






Elsewhere, even when participation became circumscribed, governance still 
remained collective. It is also the case that in a number of cities 
participation actually widened over time as craft guilds gained 
representation on city councils. 

One reason why bureaucracy in autonomous cities did not result in 
autocracy may involve scale. In autonomous cities, the scale of governance 
remained one where people could continue to effectively pose constraints 
on government, and Susan Reynolds, the noted historian of the period, has 
suggested that this was a general phenomenon. 

A second reason why autonomous cities did not become autocracies has 
to do with the sequencing. By all accounts, autonomous cities initially 
involved broad, participatory governance in the absence of an established 
bureaucracy, and bureaucracy came later.In this, as in so many ways, the 
political development of Europe’s autonomous cities presaged what would 
later happen in larger territorial states. 

The development of Chinese cities provides the most striking contrast 
with western Europe. We will see in the next chapter that like western 
Europe, China also experienced a commercial revolution in the early part of 
the Song dynasty, which ruled from 960 to 1279. But Chinese cities did not 
become autonomous. The rulers of the Song used their existing bureaucratic 
base to set up a system for directly taxing commerce rather than relying on 
autonomous cities to do this for them. Indirect taxes on commerce would 
prove to be a major source of revenue for Song rulers, who, we should 
remember, were able to extract a tenth of GDP or more in taxes. 


A Theory of Political Representation 

The emergence of autonomous cities posed a thorny question for European 
rulers. Since Carolingian times and before it had been a practice to call 
together eminent people from a kingdom to discuss common affairs. This 
practice did not require an advanced theory of political representation— 
people just showed up because to a great extent they were representing 
themselves. The emergence of autonomous cities presented a challenge to 
this system because cities were groups of individuals that governed 
themselves in republican fashion. So, how could a city gain entrance to an 
assembly of individuals? The solution adopted was to make a city a 
fictitious person. Strikingly, this same idea never took hold in the Islamic 
Middle East, and this would have long-run implications.^^ 

As was true for the use of the phrase quod omnes tangit, the practice of 
thinking of an organization as a fictitious person appears to have occurred 
first in the Catholic Church before subsequently spreading to assemblies 
convened by secular rulers. As we saw earlier, when Pope Innocent III 
convened the Fourth Eateran Council, which took place from 1213 to 1215, 
he explicitly included not only individuals who could represent themselves 
but also “deans,” “provosts,” and other officials from individual church 
chapters. This shift was, in all likelihood, facilitated by the fact that church 
leaders already disposed of the idea that one person could symbolically 
represent a collectivity. Brian Tierney, the famous historian of the medieval 
church, showed that twelfth-century church thinkers frequently referred to 
this idea of a fictitious person; when they did so they often harkened back 
to the phrase of Saint Augustine that “when Peter received the keys, he 
signified the Holy Church.”^^ 

Given the precedent set by the Fourth Eateran Council, it was no 
accident that efforts to introduce representatives of towns into princely 
assemblies also occurred around this time, but this was not a simple story 
where the church created a precedent, and secular rulers then followed. 
Representatives of towns may have been summoned to the Cortes of 
Aragon as early as 1164, a half century before the Fourth Eateran 
Council.This may have happened again in 1214 when the cities of 
Aragon and Catalonia were each called to select ten men to represent their 


towns at an assembly held at Lerida.^"^ We have firmer evidenee for 
participation of representatives of the towns in a Catalonian assembly in 
1228.^^ This practice soon spread widely throughout western Europe, and to 
England with the parliament convened by Simon de Montfort in 1265 and 
the subsequent “Model Parliament” convened by King Edward I in 1295. 

The final twist to this story of urban representation involved yet another 
way in which medieval Europeans used a term from Roman governance 
while fundamentally reshaping it. Town representatives in Catalonian and 
Aragonese assemblies were often referred to as procuradores, or 
procurators to use the Eatin term.^^ In the Roman Empire a procurator was 
a bureaucrat appointed by the center, and the term was often used as a title 
for those who served as governors of individual provinces. Individual 
procurators were not chosen by the inhabitants of a province—they were 
imposed by Rome. 

In the Iberian Peninsula in medieval times the term procurator was 
recycled to mean the exact opposite of what it had meant for the Romans. 
Rather than being chosen by the center, and acting in the interest of the 
center, a procurator was now chosen by individual towns with the goal of 
acting not only on their behalf but also in their interest. As we will see in 
the next section, to achieve this goal towns gave their procurators strict 
mandates. 


The Importance of Mandates 

Once Europeans had established a praetiee whereby one person eould 
represent an entire town, the next question was how the inhabitants of that 
town might eontrol the aetions of the representative. As I said in chapter 1, 
it is a hallmark of modern democracy that the only direct control 
constituents have over their representatives is at eleetion time. 
Representatives may promise to take eertain aetions, but in a modern 
demoeraey there is generally only one way for eitizens to punish politieians 
for not keeping such promises, and that is at the ballot box. 

The medieval European praetiee of binding representatives with 
mandates was very different from modern demoeratic praetiee. Instead of 
representatives having the liberty to support or oppose polieies as they saw 
fit, they were instead given strict instructions regarding what they could or 
could not do. The main motivation for the mandate system was the fear that 
representatives would be captured, co-opted, or corrupted by the center if 
no mandate were present. One eommon eorollary to this praetiee was that if 
an assembly decided something that you as a representative opposed, then 
your eonstituents would not feel bound by it. This fits the early demoeratie 
pattern we saw previously with soeieties such as the Huron. If one group 
opposed a eolleetive deeision, they eould simply opt not to partieipate. 

To see how mandates with representatives were sometimes enforced, 
eonsider the ease of Roderigo de Tordesillas. He was sent by the eity of 
Segovia to the Spanish Cortes of 1520, the main representative assembly of 
the kingdom. Roderigo deviated from the explieit mandate his town had 
given him by agreeing to new taxes sought by the Crown. Upon returning to 
Segovia, he was tried by members of his eommunity for deviating from the 
established, and sworn, mandate. He was punished by being dragged 
through the streets, killed, and then having his body hung upside down in 
the place where criminals were exeeuted. Not yet seeing this as sufficient 
punishment, the population finished things off by burning Roderigo’s house 
down. 

The sanetion that Roderigo de Tordesillas suffered was exceptional; the 
attempt by the eitizens of Segovia to enforee a binding mandate was mueh 
less so. The use of mandates by towns sending representatives to assemblies 


was so widespread that it can be said to have been the norm. Mandates were 
widely applied by towns in the Iberian Peninsula who sent representatives 
to assemblies.The same was true of assemblies in the Dutch Republic. 
The mandate system was also the norm in the French Estates General when 
it met.^^ 

As one might guess, European monarchs were not enamored with the 
practice of mandates. In the best of cases, it made for unwieldy decision 
making. This was especially true when, in the midst of an assembly, 
representatives felt obliged to refer back to their constituents to ask their 
opinion about new events or new propositions. Representatives bound by 
strict mandates were also less susceptible to other forms of influence by 
rulers—some suggest that Roderigo de Tordesillas received a cash payment 
in exchange for voting contrary to the instructions provided by his 
constituents. 

Faced with deputies bound by strict mandates, European princes had to 
come up with a strategy to subvert their effect. Once again, a phrase 
adapted from Roman law came in handy. In the year 227 Emperor 
Alexander Severus had declared that if a principal gave authority to a 
proctor to settle a suit for them, and the proctor departed from their official 
mandate, then the principal could not be disadvantaged by such actions. 
However, if the proctor had been given what was described as plenam 
potestatem agendi, or “full powers of agency,” then the court would not 
need to rescind its judgment even if this was detrimental to the principal. 

Roughly a thousand years after Alexander Severus first established the 
principle, medieval Europeans would find a new use for what they would 
now call plena potestas, or simply “full powers.” When Pope Innocent III 
convened an assembly in the year 1200, he requested that representatives 
come with full powers granted.In 1268 the phrase was used in 
summoning representatives to the English Parliament. This was also done 
with the Estates General of France in 1302 and the Cortes of Aragon in 
1307.101 

While monarchs generally liked the idea of plena potestas, their attempt 
to use the term often failed to work. In the case of the Cortes of Castille, 
individual towns continuously resisted efforts by the Crown to have 
deputies come with full powers. In the case of the assembly called by Philip 


the Fair of France in 1302, deputies officially came armed with full powers, 
but this involved the power to consent to taxation in only a very general 
sense. To actually raise any money, Philip was forced into a lengthy series 
of subsequent negotiations with individual towns after the Estates General 
had ended. 

The place in Europe where plena potestas really took off was in 
England. As early as the fourteenth century there was no longer any 
mention of mandates or to refer back to constituencies for making 
decisions. Simultaneously, there was a practice whereby majority decisions 
bound all, rather than having individual localities be able to opt out. All of 
these are crucial elements of modern democracy. I will consider this 
transition at length in chapter 9. 


Philip the Fair’s Attempt at Autoeraey 

There were some rulers in western Europe who tried to govern in a more 
autocratic manner, and their limited degree of success tells us much about 
the underlying conditions at play. In Capetian France, a steady run of 
uncontested leadership transitions and competent monarchs helped create 
the largest kingdom in western Europe. Here I will focus on the case of 
Philip the Fair, the best-known member of the dynasty. Philip was born in 
1268 in Fontainebleau, a decade after the fall of the Abbasid Caliphate in 
the Middle East and a decade before the fall of the Song dynasty in China. 
He reigned from 1285 to 1314. 

Though he is sometimes described as a state builder and centralizer, 
Philip’s story better demonstrates the inherent limitations on autocratic rule 
in Europe. Philip paid limited heed to the need to obtain consent, but 
without a state apparatus of his own, this strategy met with incomplete 
success. Even at the apogee of his reign, the French state was immeasurably 
weaker than was the Chinese state under the Song or the Islamic Caliphate 
under the Abbasids. 


Philip the Fair s Assemblies 

Philip the Fair used assembly politics in a fundamentally different way than 
many other European rulers. The first assembly of the whole French 
kingdom occurred in 1302, near the midpoint in his reign. In subsequent 
years, this would be called the first meeting of France’s Estates General, but 
no one called it that at the time. This first meeting was, by all accounts, an 
exercise in royal propaganda. 

Beginning on February 15, 1302, Philip began sending out convocations 
for an assembly to be held in Paris on April 8, and these letters of 
convocation made explicit reference to the principle of quod omnes 
tangit}^^ But they also deviated from the original phrase in a very 
important way. Instead of referring to the “approval,” or approbare, of all, 
the letters instead substituted the word deliberare, or “deliberate.” In other 
words, this was to be an assembly where there would be deliberation but the 
question of approval was seemingly off the table. 


To evacuate any reference to the need for consent, those who wrote the 
letters of convocation for Philip also sought further ways to strengthen the 
Crown’s position. Chief among these was the statement that all 
representatives must have plena potestas and therefore could not be bound 
by any mandates from their constituencies. However, in this instance the 
evidence shows that Philip was not completely successful. A number of 
individual communities gave their deputies full powers, but many others did 
not. 

What we know about the actual discussions at the assembly of 1302 will 
be familiar to anyone who has ever sat through a group or committee 
meeting in which the result was preordained. The assembly, which was held 
in Notre Dame cathedral, opened with a counselor of the king laying out the 
differences of opinion between the French Crown and the pope. Then the 
king himself made a long speech that emphasized his prerogatives. After 
this point, each of the three orders was invited to deliberate separately. They 
then returned and each announced their full support for the king without 
further discussion. 

What we get from all this is a sense that Philip the Fair adopted the 
principle of quod omnes tangit in about the same way that the leaders of the 
Soviet Union adopted universal suffrage—a practice that had become the 
spirit of the times was fine as long as strict controls were placed on its use. 

Philip the Fair Had No State 

Philip the Fair elaborated an autocratic model of governance combined with 
a veneer of rule by consent, but he lacked a bureaucracy. When Philip made 
a tax proposal at one of his assemblies, the consent that was obtained was of 
a broad and very general form, as in acceptance of taxation in principle. The 
question was how to assess and collect it. 

To think about Philip the Fair’s ability to raise revenue, we need to first 
recognize that according to one popular fiscal theory of the time, a king 
should not be raising any revenue at all. When Philip ascended to the 
throne, French fiscal doctrine suggested that the king should draw revenues 
exclusively from his own royal domains instead of by taxing his own 
subjects. This idea became associated with the phrase “le roi doit vivre du 
sien” or “the king must live of his own.”^*^^ No one ever said anything like 


this in the Middle East or in China. In 1271 Thomas Aquinas offered the 
caveat that if in exceptional circumstances the king’s domain income was 
insufficient, then a tax on his Christian subjects was legitimate as long as 
the expenses were for the common good. No such protection was offered 
for non-Christians. 

Philip’s reign was characterized by incessant warfare. Under these 
circumstances the exceptional became commonplace, and he moved France 
in the direction of having permanent royal taxation. This taxation came in 
several different forms, but a crucial difference from the Song dynasty and 
the Abbasid Caliphate was that there was no direct tax on agricultural 
output. Joseph Strayer laid out six ways in which Philip taxed his 
subjects.The first and most significant source of revenue involved taxes 
on church income. The second type involved more general taxes on 
property. The third type involved sales taxes. As Philip lacked the fiscal 
machinery to collect these directly, they were instead collected by the 
officials of individual French towns. Other taxes involved those pertaining 
to foreign trade, certain occupations like money lending, and forced loans. 
Philip did create an incipient tax bureaucracy, but it was very limited in 
both numbers and effectiveness.^®^ 

In spite of having a broad panoply of taxes to choose from, the level of 
revenue extraction that Philip achieved paled in comparison with that of the 
Song dynasty or the Abbasid Caliphate, or a number of other non-European 
societies for that matter. The scattered nature of royal accounts in France 
makes it difficult to produce a firm number for Philip’s revenues, but one 
source does report the total quantity of “extraordinary” taxes Philip levied 
between 1295 and 1314 as 10,625,000 livres tournois}^^ Using any 
reasonable estimates for GDP per capita and population, this was less than 1 
percent of GDP in taxes per year. 


The Prussian Alternative 


If Philip the Fair made an early attempt at establishing autoeraey in Europe, 
three eenturies later the Hohenzollerns in Prussia would be mueh more 
sueeessful in doing so. Prussia offers us the elearest European ease of a 
sueeessful transition to the bureaueratie alternative. 

To see how Prussia fit in, we need to reeognize that the development of 
European representative assemblies was not a one-way proeess. If the 
Middle Ages were the heyday of representative assemblies, during the early 
modern period, assemblies in a number of eountries went into deeline. In 
Franee the Estates General did not meet after 1614. Some say that monarehs 
who eonsidered assemblies to be ineonvenient obstaeles began to build 
bureaueraeies to raise money on their own.^^^ This undermined early 
democraey. 

At the outset of the seventeenth eentury Prussia resembled many other 
European territories. There were aetive assemblies; there were autonomous 
eities; rulers were eonstrained to govern through eonsent. Within a few 
short deeades all of this would completely change. The power of the estates 
in the eastern part of the realm was gravely weakened—there were no more 
assembly meetings, no urban autonomy, and no question of consent. 
Prussia had embarked on a trajectory toward the bureaucratic alternative 
that would not end in full until the official abolition of the state of Prussia 
by the Allied Control Council in 1947. 

The state of Prussia began life as the Electorate of Brandenburg, a 
relatively small territory in the Northern European Plain. From 1417, its 
capital was located at Berlin, and it was ruled by the Hohenzollem family. 
The territory of Brandenburg was initially colonized in the early medieval 
era by people from western Germany as well as the Eow Countries, 
following the conquest of the local Slavic inhabitants. In this area towns 
soon developed, and they had a high degree of autonomy at first.Over 
time, however, the power of the towns was eclipsed. It was the power of the 
nobles of the Estates of Brandenburg that would provide the most important 
check on the Hohenzollerns. The establishment of Prussian despotism then 
arose out of a struggle between the Hohenzollerns and the Estates. 


Like so many European princes, the Hohenzollems at first had no ability 
to rule through a bureaucracy; they instead relied on the nobles to both 
collect taxes and consent to them. As the territory of the Hohenzollems 
expanded, they soon also relied on other Estates, including those of Pmssia, 
Cleves, and Mark. In all cases the Estates had very substantial privileges, in 
keeping with the broader medieval European tradition of assembly 
governance. 

The first great shock to the political system of Pmssia came as a 
consequence of the Thirty Years’ War, a conflict sparked by a dispute 
between Catholic and Protestant princes. A large part of the war was fought 
on Pmssian soil, and the consequence was widespread destmction for the 
local population. In this context, the members of the various Estates resisted 
efforts by the Hohenzollems to collect taxes other than those strictly 
necessary for local defense.But by insisting to this degree on their 
constitutional privileges, it is possible that the Estates overplayed their 
hand. From 1627 onward, with much of the country occupied by foreign 
troops, the Elector, George William, began to use military force to extort 
taxes to pay for his troops. This was followed by the creation of a special 
war council under a count named Schwartzenberg. He and his council were 
wholly independent of the Estates. When the Estates protested this move, 
the Elector dissolved the Estates and continued to mle directly through 
Schwartzenberg. ^ 

Two timely deaths (from the point of view of the Estates) soon led to a 
reestablishment of their power. On December 1, 1640, George William 
died, and he was replaced by his son Frederick William, who would 
subsequently become known as the Great Elector. Frederick William had a 
conflictual relationship with both his father and Schwartzenberg, and he had 
sought to cultivate the members of the Estates. In March 1641 
Schwartzenberg himself died. Frederick William then took this as an 
opportunity to dissolve the war council and to return to the Estates their 
previous powers. ^ ^ ^ 

The relationship between Frederick William and the Estates would not 
remain a friendly one. Conflict reemerged after 1655 as renewed warfare 
led Frederick to make demands for resources that the Estates were 
unwilling to assent to in full. Over the ensuing decades, the Great Elector 


found ways of raising taxes through subordinates rather than with the 
Estates. One eritical faetor undermining the Estates of both Brandenburg 
and Prussia was that after 1660, even after the return of peace, Frederick 
William did not dissolve his army. The Prussian Estates had actually 
granted him a small subsidy for maintaining an army in peacetime.If 
writers in the Anglo-American tradition have consistently feared the 
implications of a standing army for democracy, the Prussian case provides 
one reason for that. The presence of a peacetime army gave the Great 
Elector coercive power that he then used to ignore and undermine the 
Estates. 

Frederick William also pioneered another institution that would lead to 
the end of early democracy in Prussia. This was the 
Generalkriegskommissariat, a body staffed with officials chosen by the 
prince that grew into a bureaucracy that could manage all affairs of both tax 
collection and war. By 1680 this institution had led to the complete 
subjugation of the Brandenburg Estates. In the Duchy of Prussia to the east, 
the outcome with the Estates would be similar, but the establishment of 
autocracy would take slightly longer. The Great Elector faced an additional 
obstacle with the city of Konigsberg, which had long enjoyed substantial 
autonomy and a democratic form of political organization. 

Prussia was the clearest European case of a transition from early 
democracy to the bureaucratic alternative. For precisely this reason, 
scholars have long sought to ask why Prussia took a different route. One 
possibility is that geography played an important role. Unlike England, 
Prussia during the seventeenth century experienced greater war risk on its 
own soil and a consequently greater need to raise revenue.Also unlike 
the English Parliament, the Prussian Estates may have been weakened by 
the fact that they had less of a connection to entities of local government. It 
is also possible though that this was simply a contingent, or accidental, 
outcome. Circa 1600 Prussia had a lively system of governance through 
estates, and one might well think that things would have continued this way. 

Rather than try to pin down the precise reason why Prussia took a 
different track from other European states, it might be more important for 
us to consider the following fact. Among European states, Prussia was the 


only polity in which rulers fully succeeded in pursuing the bureaucratic 
alternative. 



Conclusion 


The fundamental factor that made for the development of representative 
government in Europe was the backwardness of its state bureaucracies; this 
left rulers with no alternative but to govern by negotiating and seeking 
consent from Europe’s growing towns. Underlying this was a pattern of 
extensive agriculture and technological backwardness that weighed against 
the development of a strong central state bureaucracy. Governance through 
negotiation and consent was not a process that Europeans invented, but it 
was one where they innovated. They did so by developing an explicit theory 
of political representation that used terms from Roman law while reshaping 
and fundamentally redefining them. Europeans also innovated by scaling up 
representative systems to large polities. In this context of state weakness, 
even those, such as Philip the Fair, who tried to rule like autocrats generally 
had to govern through negotiation in the end. 
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China as the Bureaucratic Alternative 


CHINA PROVIDES US WITH the Starkest alternative to the western European 
experience in terms of political development. If Europeans developed 
institutions of consent long before they had strong state bureaucracies, the 
Chinese did the opposite. Westerners have sometimes seen China as an 
aberration—or to use a phrase that carries the culturalist baggage of an 
older era, as a case of “oriental despotism.” China is instead best seen as a 
completely alternative path of political development. It is the most enduring 
case of the bureaucratic alternative, and so we should consider the evolution 
of the Chinese state from the earliest dynasties, the Xia and the Shang, to its 
final dynasty—the Qing. We can then extend the story further in chapter 11 . 


The Shang Establishment of Autoeraey 

Traditional accounts suggest that China’s first two dynasties were the Xia 
and the Shang. The Xia would have existed from late in the third 
mille nni um BCE to the middle of the seeond millennium BCE. The Shang 
dynasty then ruled until near the end of the second millennium BCE. There 
is eonsiderable debate about whether the Xia dynasty aetually ever existed. 
For the Shang, we have firmer evidence from both archaeologieal remains 
and oraele bone inseriptions—the first system of Chinese writing. All 
evidence for the Xia and the Shang points to autocratic rule from a very 
early date. 

Tradition states that the Xia dynasty was founded by Yu the Great. This 
is the same Yu we eneountered previously as he established a system of 
taxation based on soil quality. We should remember that the Tribute of Yu 
text, whieh probably dates from the fifth eentury BCE, undoubtedly says 
more about Chinese taxation at that point in time than it does about taxation 
during the third millennium BCE.^ Historical evidence for the Xia dynasty’s 
existenee is limited. Arehaeologists have identified and excavated a site at 
Erlitou in the Yellow River Valley of northern China, but the people of 
Erlitou left no written reeords. The eity had a very large palatial strueture at 
its center and may have had a population of 18,000 to 30,000 individuals.^ 
Whether Erlitou was the Xia capital is not known. What the prominence of 
the eentral palaee suggests is that whoever ruled here had signifieant 
resourees at their disposal. 

Historieal evidenee for China’s seeond dynasty, the Shang, is more 
firmly established, and we also have more extensive indications of how the 
Shang governed themselves.^ The Shang capital was located near present- 
day Anyang, northeast of Erlitou and still in the Yellow River Valley. 
Excavations of this site show, as with the Xia, that there was an important 
palaee structure.^ The Shang practieed human sacrifice, leaving us with the 
remains of 30,000 victims distributed among 2,500 sacrifieial pits.^ 
Evidenee of central dominanee ean be found from the faet that the Anyang 
site is forty-five times larger than the second-level settlements surrounding 
it.^ The area under the influenee of Anyang at its peak was very large, 
encompassing a significant fraction of the North China Plain, though the 


area of direct control by Shang kings was smaller than this, as much of this 
territory would have been controlled by other groups with whom the Shang 
had a tributary relationship.^ 

Further evidence of autocracy comes from how Shang leaders rose to 
power. Shang leaders, who were known as wang, or “kings,” inherited their 
position, rather than being selected. The inheritance followed a strict rule, 
first passing to a dead king’s next eldest brother, and then, after the death of 
the youngest brother, to the oldest son of the oldest brother, and so on.^ 
There is no indication of a selection process involving others. 

The next evidence of autocracy comes from the central role the Shang 
kings played in divining the future and in communicating with the 
ancestors.^ Oracle bones provide abundant evidence of a set of shamans 
who engaged in divination. According to Shang practice, inscriptions would 
have been made on a piece of bone or on a tortoise shell. The shell would 
have then been heated until it cracked. Diviners, and often the king himself, 
would then inspect the pattern of cracks and interpret their message. Not 
surprisingly, one of the most common subjects for divination was the 
weather. This would have been critical for an early agricultural society 
relying on rain-fed agriculture; millet was the principal crop for the 
Shang.The results of divinations would be used to make decisions 
regarding planting and a whole host of other issues. 

The oracle bones suggest that the Shang kings controlled a number of 
important farms, and it was these that were presumably used for the needs 
of the royal household and to maintain an army.^^ The Shang kings 
benefited extensively from reliance on conscripted labor for all that they did 
both in agriculture and war.^^ The oracle bone texts make references to a 
Shang army numbering up to 30,000 men and to laborers, known as the 
zhong (“the many”) or sometimes as the ren (“men”). Some have suggested 
that the Shang kings may also have had the right to a portion of the harvest 
from areas other than the farms they controlled directly, but this seems to be 
mostly a supposition. 

Reliance on conscript labor reduced the need for tax collection, but it 
posed the question of how conscripts were controlled. The Shang oracle 
bones refer to a large number of titles for different officials, and this sounds 
like a bureaucracy, but we do not know enough to draw a firm conclusion. 


Some suggest that the Shang did not have a bureaucraey at all while others 
refer to an “incipient bureaucracy.”^^ David Keightley described the Shang 
state “as a thin network of pathways and encampments; the king and 
information and resources traveled along the pathways, but the network was 
laid over a hinterland that rarely saw or felt the king’s presence and 
authority.”^ ^ 

The most important conclusion for our purposes may be that irrespective 
of whether they had a real bureaucracy, the Shang kings had subordinates 
with official titles. And there is no evidence that these subordinates were in 
any way equals of the king or that there was any form of assembly or 
council that checked his actions. In this way, the Shang set the stage for 
what would become China’s bureaucratic alternative. 

We lack any evidence of early democracy among the Shang, but we do 
have one piece from later records that hints at this. In China it became 
customary for a new dynasty to produce an official history of the dynasty 
that preceded it. So, the history of the Shang, or Shang Shu, was produced 
by the Zhou dynasty after the Shang dynasty’s downfall. In the Shang Shu 
there is an event where a Shang king named Pan Geng wanted to move the 
capital to a new location. To do so he sought to persuade his people that this 
was the right decision. The use of persuasion suggests a degree of 
consultation, but it is unclear whether this episode reflects any real Shang 
event, because the language is different from that of other Shang texts. 

Pan Geng wished to remove the capital to Yin, but the people would not 
go to dwell there. He therefore appealed to all the discontented and made 
the following protestations. “Our king came, and fixed on this. He did so 
from a deep concern for our people, and not because he would have them 
all die where they cannot now help one another to preserve their lives. I 
have consulted the tortoise shell and obtained the reply: ‘This is no place 
for us.’ 

Was Pan Geng seeking consent from his people? Strictly speaking it was 
the tortoise shell that had the final say, but it certainly sounds like he is 
trying to convince someone of something. We know that the full text of the 
Shang Shu actually dates from much later. What we do not know is whether 


this passage actually depicts a historical event. It may be better read as an 
attempt by someone from a later era to imagine an earlier tradition of 
government by consent. I will return to this idea later in the chapter. 



The Zhou Dynasty and the Mandate of Heaven 

On the twenty-ninth of May in the year 1059 BCE a stunning astronomieal 
event took plaee. It would give birth to the idea of a “mandate of heaven” 
for Chinese rulers. On this date, the five planets of the solar system that are 
visible with the naked eye converged within a narrow area in the 
northwestern sky over China. According to tradition, the “five pacers” as 
the Chinese knew them formed a figure resembling a great scarlet crow.^^ 
We know from modern astronomical calculations that this quintuple 
planetary grouping actually did occur. We know also that there have been 
only four times in the last five thousand years that the “five pacers” were 
separated by this little distance in the sky (6.45 degrees). Tradition states 
that the ruler of the kingdom of Zhou took this as a sign that his people, 
who had previously paid tribute to the Shang, should break away and 
establish an independent state. The Zhou kings would eventually conquer 
the Shang and create a new dynasty. 

The astronomical event clearly made a lasting impression. It also helped 
lead to the development of a theory that autocratic rulers were still deemed 
accountable for their actions. Later Zhou discussions often downplayed the 
importance of celestial omens in determining whether the dynasty still had 
heaven’s mandate—^without control of the heavens, this was a risky 
business.^® The better alternative was to suggest that retaining the mandate 
depended on how things were going on Earth. If the Zhou rulers were 
effectively administering their territory, then the mandate would be 
retained.^ ^ If not, then there would be unpleasant consequences of the sort 
that befell the Shang. 

In medieval Europe we saw that the principle of quod omnes tangit was 
taken to mean that rulers should seek consent from others. This created an 
ex ante constraint on their rule, like in any early democracy. The thinkers of 
the Zhou dynasty did not take this step, but the mandate of heaven instead 
became a form of ex post accountability. As emperor, the decisions were up 
to you alone, but if things did not work out, there would be consequences. 
Later thinkers would extend this idea by saying that support of the people 
was to be taken as the sign that things were going well on Earth. This was 
advocated most explicitly by Mencius, the disciple and interpreter of 


Confucius.Some interpreters of Meneius then suggested not only that 
heaven’s mandate depended on retaining support of the people but also that 
in the event things were not going well the people had a right to rebel. 

China’s rulers did not simply adopt the Mandate of Heaven as a 
justifieation for saying why the previous dynasty had lost its right to rule. 
Internal court documents show that top offieials referred to the mandate as a 
way of instilling a simple idea: anger the people and you risk losing power. 
In the year 1085 CE the Song dynasty councillor Lii Gongzhu expressed 
this idea in the following terms: 

Although Heaven is high and far away, Heaven inspeets the empire daily. 
Heaven responds to the deeds of the ruler. If he continuously cultivates 
himself and treats his people justly, then Heaven sends prosperity, and 
the Son of Heaven receives the realm for all times. There will be no 
misfortune and nobody will ereate trouble. If he, however, negleets the 
deities, ill-treats the people, and does not fear the Mandate of Heaven, 
there will be misfortune. 

Here again, we have a striking indication that within China’s 
bureaucratic alternative, there was still some sense of accountability, but it 
did not involve rulers first asking people what they wanted. 


Why China Took the Autocratic Route 

We have seen that China took an autoeratic path from a very early date, but 
we have not yet asked why that was the case. People have long thought that 
the natural environment may provide an explanation, but we will see that 
some of these arguments work better than others. 

Early China Was Not a “Hydraulic ” Society 

In 1957 Karl Wittfogel published what would become a very influential, 
and also heavily criticized, book titled Oriental Despotism. He argued that 
societies that rely on a centralized system of providing either water 
(irrigation) or protection from water (flood control) tend toward autocracy. 
Wittfogel emphasized a functional need for central control, and many have 
criticized this assumption. In a great number of societies, irrigation has been 
managed in a decentralized manner, and as Elinor Ostrom famously argued, 
local communities often solve problems such as these in a self-governing 
manner.The other big problem is that while Chinese agriculture would, 
over time, come to rely heavily on irrigation, the society of the Shang 
depended on rain-fed agriculture. Irrigation, and particularly centrally 
managed irrigation, would not arrive in China until considerably later. Even 
then, irrigation would be practiced predominantly in southern China where 
the most important crop was rice. 

Consider the two maps in Figures 6.1 and 6.2. Each of these was 
produced by J. E. Buck in the 1930s based on a large survey of Chinese 
farms. In Figure 6.1 we see the estimated proportion of land that is 
cultivated. Here it is apparent that around the mouth of the Yellow River, 
extending westward to the great Eoess Plateau, virtually all land was 
suitable for cultivation. This is the area where the Xia, Shang, and Zhou 
dynasties emerged, and this picture alone does much to explain how a large 
centralized state could be established. In Figure 6.2 we see the fraction of 
agricultural land that was irrigated. Even as late as the 1930s, irrigation was 
rare in the North China Plain. In southern China, it was the predominant 
type of agriculture, but Chinese imperial control did not extend into 


southern China until the era of the Qin and the Han. By this point, the 
autocratic pattern was already a millennium old.^^ 

Centralized flood control could provide another reason why Shang China 
was a hydraulic society. Flood control was critical in the Loess plain of 
northern China because of the tendency of the Yellow River to frequently 
change course. With its fine-grained, porous structure, the loess soils 
surrounding the river were particularly susceptible to erosion from wind 
and rain. Tradition states that in addition to establishing a basis for taxation, 
Yu the Great also developed flood control. In the Tribute of Yu, he is 
celebrated for having dug riverbeds so that the rivers could flow to the sea 
without flooding the land, and Wittfogel used the example of Yu’s water 
management in his discussion of China. Despite the appeal of the story, 
there are problems with his interpretation. As with irrigation, centralized 
flood control probably was not implemented until well after the autocratic 
pattern was already in place in China. 



FIGURE 6.1. Percentage of total land area cultivated in China. Source: Buck 1937, 34. 














































FIGURE 6.2. Percentage of cultivated land irrigated in China. Source: Buck 1937, 42. 


High-Yield Agriculture Made a Difference 

The early development of intensive, high-yield agriculture provides a better 
explanation for Chinese autocracy. In part this was a story of the type of soil 
that the Chinese found underfoot. But it was also dependent on technical 
i nn ovations. 

The loess soil in the area around the Yellow River was light and fine¬ 
grained and therefore easily worked with primitive tools. Loess is also 
porous, allowing for easy transmission of water to plants. While loess soil is 
fertile, on its own it is not well suited to intensive agriculture because of its 
low nitrogen content. Recent isotopic evidence shows that as early as 3500 
BCE farmers on the Loess Plateau were compensating for this by adding 
manure from livestock to the soil.^^ The Loess Plateau had previously been 
inhabited by people from what archaeologists call the Yangshao culture 
(roughly 5000 BCE to 3000 BCE).^^ The primary crop they grew was 























































































foxtail millet, and this would also provide the principal food source under 
the Shang. 

We should also ask if early Chinese agriculture would have affected the 
ability of people to use an exit option if they were unhappy with those who 
ruled them. In the prehistoric era, farmers on the Loess Plateau, as 
elsewhere, used slash and bum agriculture. Existing vegetation was burned, 
and the nutrients released would help in growing planted crops such as 
millet. But under slash and burn agriculture, the resources of the land are 
quickly exhausted, and farmers need to move to new areas. The mobility of 
this system implies an exit constraint. From a very early date—^perhaps 
around the time of the origins of the Shang—farmers on the Loess Plateau 
discovered that if they left a field fallow once every three years, then there 
was no need to move.^^ Europeans would not adopt this technique until 
long afterward. As the form of agriculture became more settled, it is 
possible that people made other adaptations in their lives that made them 
less able to move away. 

In the end, the pattern of agriculture may explain why autocracy 
developed at an early date on the Loess Plateau, but we have no way of 
knowing this for sure. While a more settled and intensive form of 
agriculture may have made people less mobile, the geography of the Loess 
Plateau is also much different from that of the river valleys of ancient Egypt 
or Mesopotamia where surrounding desert limited exit options. In northern 
China, there was much more room for people to move around on fertile 
land, particularly if they moved to the south, as many would gradually do 
over time.^^ 

One final feature of early Chinese state formation may reflect the 
presence of this open frontier. Absent a strong force of environmental 
circumscription of the sort found in ancient Egypt, early Chinese texts on 
statecraft place a heavy emphasis on the control of people’s movements. 
We see less of this in cases such as Sumeria and Egypt. This may be 
because the natural environment in China did not itself lead to 
“circumscription.” This desire to control people would continue as the 
Chinese state spread southward. 


Creation of a Bureaucracy 


Though it did not preordain it, the early development of high-yield 
agrieulture in China made it easier to develop a bureaueraey for the same 
reason this happened in Sumeria and in Egypt. Agricultural intensification 
transformed the land to regularize production, making this more visible to 
outside bureaucrats. 

Though the Shang state may have had an incipient bureaucracy, we have 
much firmer evidence for bureaucracy’s existence under the successor 
dynasty of the Zhou. To understand Zhou bureaucracy, we need to first 
consider the broad contours of the Zhou state and how it was structured. To 
solidify their rule, the Zhou rulers deviated from the Shang system where 
all power flowed from the dominant capital. They instead established a set 
of regional entities administered by royal kinsmen. Later historians would 
come to refer to this as the fengjian system. Historians have spent a great 
deal of time disagreeing over whether this system should be called “feudal.” 
Older historians—^particularly older Western historians—have tended to say 
yes, whereas more recent historians have tended to say no.^^ If by feudal we 
mean a system where the center had no real coercive or administrative 
power, as it was in Europe, then the comparison is inaccurate. As we will 
see, a Zhou bureaucracy existed within each of the regional groupings, and 
it also helped bind them together. 

The Zhou bureaucracy consisted of several parallel administrative 
divisions.While some of these positions had a de facto hereditary element 
to them, two other features are much more clearly bureaucratic: all officials 
served at the pleasure of the king, and there was a system for promotion. It 
is also clear that the Zhou bureaucracy extended down to the local level. In 
the western part of the kingdom bureaucrats would have been stationed in 
cities governing lands that were under direct royal control. The eastern part 
of the Zhou kingdom was organized in a different fashion. This was more of 
a frontier area where Zhou people established and settled in societies and 
governed other peoples. The people in these towns would eventually 
become known as the guo ren, whereas the people in the countryside were 
known as the yeren, which literally means the “wild people. 

The kings of Zhou established a new style of unified rule in China, but it 
was ultimately one that would last for less than three centuries. In 771 BCE, 
faced with threats to their rule, the Zhou kings moved their capital eastward 


to a spot near present-day Luoyang. From this point on, they would be little 
more than figureheads. China then entered what is known as the Spring and 
Autumn period (771^76 BCE), followed by the Warring States period 
(476-221 BCE). It was only after this that China would be unified again 
under the Qin. 



A Consensual Route Not Taken 

As central power under the Zhou dynasty eollapsed, China entered a period 
where there was a struggle for power between rulers of separate states. 
China at this time bears some resemblanee to medieval western Europe for 
precisely this reason. Many scholars suggest that it was the fragmented 
nature of the European state system—and the eonsequent external threats— 
that forced monarchs to rule through assemblies. Was it possible that the 
same thing eould have happened in China? 

Did Early Chinese Rulers Ever Rely on Assemblies? 

So far, we have seen precious little evidence of consent playing a role in 
Chinese polities. The one exeeption was the story of Pan Geng, the Shang 
king who sought to convince his people to accept his decision to move the 
Shang eapital. The text about Pan Geng is thought to date from the Spring 
and Autumn period, and it may tell us something. It is worth asking what 
other evidenee we have from this period that might point in the same 
direction. 

One suggestion is that the praetiee of seeking eonsent emerged as part of 
municipal governance in the cities that had once been part of the Zhou 
empire. Reeall that the Zhou empire had a eentral eapital, and in addition it 
had a series of regional states ruled by royal kinsmen. After 771 BCE the 
king’s authority was gravely weakened, and these regional entities 
established a high degree of independence. Some have referred to the 
Spring and Autumn period as China’s era of city-state governance. 

The assemblies of the guo ren, the elite group in these Zhou eity-states, 
provide a clear example of rule through assembly. Though these assemblies 
did not beeome regularized in the same way that European eity-state 
couneils did, there are numerous examples of important occasions where 
rulers eonsulted with the assembled guo ren?^ In 494 BCE the ruler of 
Chen is said to have asked a gathered assembly whether they should join 
with the state of Chu. People were to stand either on his right or left 
depending on their opinion.Mark Edward Eewis, a prominent historian of 
early China, has identified dozens of other sueh instanees in the reeords.^^ 


Rulers of Zhou cities also often sought to establish blood covenants with 
the capital populace. 

Theories of Merit and Abdication 

The Warring States period provides us with further fascinating evidence that 
as central imperial control weakened, ideas emerged that selection of those 
who governed should be based on merit. We know from the historical 
record that the Shang selected their kings through a strict inheritance rule, 
and the same is said to have been the case for the Xia dynasty that 
preceded. But Chinese tradition also refers to an even earlier set of mythical 
rulers known as the Three Sovereigns and Five Emperors. The second to 
last in this series of rulers was named Yao. According to one version of the 
story, Yao is said to have abdicated the throne in favor of someone who was 
not his own heir. Rather than grant the throne to Dan Zhu, he gave it to 
Shun. Like the story of Pan Geng, the story of Yao and Shun must say more 
about political thinking at the time it was written than it does about the 
historical period it purports to describe. 

The legend of Yao and Shun is present in classical texts that have 
remained known since the time they were written during the Warring States 
era. Sarah Allan, a noted historian of early China, has argued that in the 
classical texts, the version of abdication presented is a sanitized one where 
Yao’s abdication is a one-off event not seen as a threat to the principle of 
hereditary rule.^^ The story is followed by that of Yu, who established the 
(hereditary) Xia dynasty. It was no accident that only the sanitized version 
survived. When he reestablished dynastic rule in 221 BCE, Emperor Qin 
Shi Huangdi ordered the burning of all texts that could be deemed 
politically subversive, and this would clearly have been one.^® 

In 1993 a very different version of the Yao and Shun story was found, 
thanks to the failed robbery of a tomb in Hubei province that had been 
sealed since the fourth century BCE. In the newly discovered version, 
abdication no longer appears as the exception—it is the norm. If you 
wanted to solidify dynastic rule and the principle of strict inheritance, then 
the following statement would be dangerous. 


The way of Yao and Shun was to abdicate (the rule) and not monopolize 
(its benefits). The kingship of Yao and Shun benefited every one-under¬ 
heaven, yet it did not benefit them. To abdicate and not monopolize is 
the fullest expression of sagehood. To benefit everyone-under-heaven 
and not benefit oneself is the zenith of humaneness. In ancient times, 
men of worth, humaneness, and sageliness behaved in this manner.^ ^ 

What led writers in the Warring States period to suddenly think of 
getting rid of hereditary rule? One idea, proposed by Sarah Allan, is that 
ideas about merit and abdication were linked to broader changes happening 
in Chinese society at the time. As we saw in the previous section, 
administration during the Zhou dynasty involved a bureaucracy, and it also 
involved a system of lineages. One’s lineage determined one’s rank and 
value. Burial evidence suggests that during the Warring States period, the 
lineage system began to lose its importance and “new men” appeared on the 
scene.The inhabitant of the tomb where this scroll was found may have 
been one of these new men.^^ 


The Significance of the Qin and Han Unification 

After the period of politieal fragmentation during the Spring and Autumn 
and Warring States eras, a new unified imperial order emerged in China 
under the briefly lived Qin dynasty (221-206 BCE) and the more long-lived 
Han dynasty (206 BCE-220 CE). This unification is rightly seen as a 
watershed. But rather than involving something entirely new, we should see 
the Qin and Han unification as the culmination of a process that had begun 
under the Shang and the Zhou nearly two millennia prior to that date. 

We have seen throughout this book that early democracy is more likely 
to occur in small-scale settings. If during the Spring and Autumn period the 
guo ren could assemble in individual cities, in a territory as vast as Qin or 
Han China this was not feasible. But the Qin unification was simply the 
culmination of this problem of scale. The Shang and Zhou polities had 
already covered large territories well before the Qin. After the interlude of 
the Spring and Autumn period, where city-states predominated, during the 
Warring States period a series of new states emerged, and each of these was 
large enough that organizing anything resembling early democracy would 
have been difficult.'^^ 

We should also see the Qin and Han unification as a culmination of a 
long-term process of bureaucratic development. Since the advent of the 
Zhou dynasty, and maybe even before, Chinese rulers had governed through 
a bureaucracy. This political path was favored both by a natural 
environment suitable for intensive agriculture and by the development of 
technologies for production, observation, and control. While the central 
bureaucracy had crumbled during the Spring and Autumn period, during the 
Warring States era bureaucracies reemerged that were far more extensive 
than those of their predecessors."^^ The Qin and Han rulers would draw on 
this bureaucratic tradition. 

During the Warring States period, interstate competition had prompted 
rulers to innovate with respect to both war technology and their ability to 
extract revenue. The most important development in military technology 
was the design of a crossbow that required little training to fire—with great 
accuracy—and could be mass-produced on an industrial scale. 


Competition between the Warring States also led to innovations in other 
areas. Warring States rulers developed extensive systems for the direct 
taxation of agriculture. They also relied on mass conscription of a sort that 
Europeans would not develop until the nineteenth century. This tradition 
would initially continue under the Han—all able-bodied men were required 
to perform a year of service once they reached the age of twenty-three.^^ 
Then, a later Han emperor abolished the practice of universal military 
service. In an environment where China was unified, the most dangerous 
external adversaries were now warriors on horses. Peasant conscripts were 
of little use for this kind of conflict, and they could prove dangerous at 
home if they knew how to use arms.^^ In western Europe the advent of 
mass conscription furthered the extension of political rights as a quid pro 
quo. The phrase that would be used, as we will see in chapter 11, was “one 
man, one gun, one vote.” There is no Chinese equivalent to this phrase; 
during the Warring States period and afterward strong bureaucracies made it 
possible to oblige members of society to fight without offering them 
political rights. 

The result of all this was a large, unified empire with a powerful 
bureaucratic state. By the apogee of the Han dynasty, the imperial 
bureaucracy is recorded as comprising no fewer than 130,285 individuals. 
This figure, which is from 5 BCE, includes everyone from the highest 
officials down to accessory clerks.^® Given a recorded population in 2 CE 
of 57.7 million, this would imply one bureaucrat for every 440 individuals 
—an astonishing figure for a premodern society.^ ^ It is also a substantially 
higher bureaucratic density than existed under the Roman Empire, which is 
estimated to have had a population similar to that of Han China.Even 
after Diocletian, who ruled from 284 to 305 CE, doubled the size of the 
bureaucracy, there are thought to have been roughly thirty thousand 
bureaucrats in the empire. 


The Imperial Examination System 

The Chinese practice of recruiting bureaucrats through a civil service exam 
was critical for sustaining autocracy. Instead of recruiting people from great 
families, notables, or other local groups, the exam system allowed for a 
method of selection independent from society itself Though it did not 
become firmly established until the time of the Tang (618-907) and Song 
(960-1279) dynasties, the exam system did have earlier roots. Annals 
record that in 165 BCE, candidates sent to the capital were examined by 
Emperor Wen in person. In 130 BCE it is recorded that candidates were 
examined by the Grand Master of Ceremonies. 

The Tang dynasty saw the development of a full-fledged imperial 
examination system. To get a better sense of the system’s importance, we 
can compare it to the medieval European pattern where local interests were 
represented in assemblies by magnates, luminaries of the church, or elites 
from town councils. If you were an ordinary person, then you were 
represented to the extent that you felt that one of these elites spoke for you, 
and that was certainly far from always the case. 

In the Chinese system, the official role of local elites no longer applied. 
What happened instead is that ordinary people were “represented” by 
someone who scored well on an exam.^^ This system was clearly less 
democratic—the state now chose who would represent you. But from the 
perspective of an ordinary person, it is not clear you were necessarily worse 
off Would it be better to be represented by a feudal baron or by a 
bureaucrat who was recruited through a meritocratic exam? 

When Europeans first came to learn of the imperial examination system, 
they expressed their admiration for it.^^ This was true of Matteo Ricci, the 
Jesuit missionary who provided one of the earliest and most detailed 
European accounts of life in China.^^ In later centuries Europeans drew on 
the Chinese experience as they constructed meritocratic recruitment 
systems of their own. 

There are two different views of how the imperial examination system 
altered the relationship between Chinese rulers and a set of leading families 
organized in clans. 


According to the first view, this only happened at the end of the Tang 
dynasty as a result of other intervening faetors. Some argue that before that 
date, clan elites had the background and resources to better equip their 
members to sueeeed on the exams; in spite of the new system, they retained 
their hold on power.^^ Two Freneh soeiologists, Pierre Bourdieu and Jean- 
Claude Passeron, would say precisely the same thing about their country’s 
examination system thirteen eenturies later.^^ In the end, aeeording to this 
aecount it was a fratricidal civil war at the dynasty’s end that destroyed the 
old elite.^^ 

The seeond view is that the examination system began to undermine the 
position of existing elites long before the end of the Tang dynasty. Using a 
database eompiled by the Harvard-Yenehing Library, several seholars have 
investigated the soeial origins of all individuals during the Tang who 
attained the jinshi rank.^® This was the highest degree possible and a 
prerequisite for entry into top administrative positions. In the earliest years 
for whieh we have records, there is a very clear bias in favor of a small 
number of politieally powerful elans. More than half of those with jinshi 
status came from one of sixty recognized clans. By the dynasty’s end, this 
figure had dropped very substantially.^^ 

Whether one subscribes to the first or the second of the two preceding 
views, we eventually get to the same plaee: the old elan elite had 
disappeared. Under China’s subsequent dynasty, the Song, the examination 
system would be dominant, and this pattern eontinued under the Ming and 
Qing dynasties. 

Though European states would ultimately seek to copy China’s great 
imperial exam, the system has not been without its eritics. For some later 
observers, the examination may have seleeted on merit, but it did so by 
using the wrong set of skills. The claim is that knowledge of the Confucian 
elassies did not train one in management skills. However, we also know that 
Chinese prefeetures that produeed more officials of jinshi rank continue to 
have higher levels of general edueational attainment even today.The 
second criticism made of the examination system is that it channeled high- 
aptitude individuals into bureaueratie endeavors where they would be doing 
things other than innovating. This second claim is problematic as well; we 


will see in chapter 8 that crucial technical inn ovations under the Song 
dynasty occurred thanks to bureaucrats. 


China Also Had a Commercial Revolution 

China under the Song dynasty (960-1279) had a eommereial revolution 
every bit as significant as the one that we discussed for Europe, and one 
consequence was that it allowed the Song dynasty to levy revenues on a 
level that would not be seen in Europe until the nineteenth century.^^ In 
Europe we saw that the Commercial Revolution of the Middle Ages 
resulted in princely rulers having revenues on the order of 1 percent of 
GDP. The emperors of the Song dynasty had revenues ten times that level. 
So, how did this happen? 

In Europe as cities grew during what is commonly called the 
Commercial Revolution of the Middle Ages, princes sought to make use of 
them as sources of revenue, hacking a bureaucracy with which they could 
do this, they raised revenue by bargaining with cities, either individually or 
collectively as part of assemblies. In this setting the cities levied their own 
taxes. 

In China a bureaucratic state was already in place prior to the arrival of 
commercial growth. Early in the dynasty, the imperial administration 
established more than two thousand new tax collection centers to directly 
levy a sales tax of 3 percent and a transport tax of 2 percent on commercial 
activity in market towns.^"^ This was unlike any development that happened 
Europe at the time, or in fact for centuries. When added to existing sources 
of direct taxation, these new indirect taxes on commerce allowed the Song 
to extract 10 percent of GDP in taxation, and sometimes even more. This 
was more revenue than under the preceding dynasty, the Tang, but we 
should also emphasize that preceding Chinese dynasties also had high 
extraction rates from direct taxes on production. 

The other striking feature of the Song state was the number of high-level 
officials. In the year 1041 CE there were about 10,000 “capital and court 
officials” in the Song state. This designation refers to the upper ranks of 
Song officialdom. It excludes lower-level officials, such as clerks, as well 
as military officials of any sort.^^ We lack a more complete register of Song 
officials of the kind we have for the Han that would include numbers of 
lower-level functionaries. By the dynasty’s end the number of capital and 
court officials had risen to 17,000.^^ In order to get a sense of how 


important this number was, we do need to adjust it for the size of the 
Chinese population relative to that of whichever western European country 
we choose to compare it with. If we start with the figure of 10,000 officials 
total at the beginning of the Song dynasty, we can compare this with an 
estimated population of 40 million people.So that would imply one high- 
level official for every four thousand individuals. A first comparison might 
be with the Carolingian Empire. We can know neither the number of missi 
dominici nor the total population with any certainty. Even so, it is still clear 
that the Carolingian proto-bureaucracy was vastly thinner than the Chinese 
one. If one uses the figure of 100 missi dominici at any one time—and this 
seems like an upper bound—there might have been only one high-level 
official for every hundred thousand individuals.^^ 

We can also compare the Chinese bureaucracy with the later regimes of 
Edward I in England and Philip the Fair in France. Here the difference 
between China and Europe is not as staggering as during the Carolingian 
era, but it is still very large. England in 1300 had a population of about 4 
million, so about one-tenth that of China, and France had a population of 16 
million, so a little bit less than half of China. To have the same density of 
officials England would have needed to have had 1,000 high-level officials 
in the equivalent of the “capital and court” category. The actual numbers 
were significantly lower. As late as the fifteenth century, there were only 
forty salaried bureaucrats in the English Exchequer at Westminster, and 
though this was not the sum total of top English officialdom, it is a good 
indication of how thin the English state really was. In France the situation 
was similar as “the financial apparatus of the monarchy lay in the hands of 
perhaps twenty or so men in the time of Philip the Fair.”^® 

As we contemplate the power of the Song state, we need to also 
recognize that Song emperors were not the “oriental despots” that an earlier 
generation of Western writers conceived of them as. The emperor was 
indeed the supreme authority of the state, and he retained the power to 
replace all officials at will. This is why the Song dynasty is distinguished 
from early democracy where rulers govern jointly with members of society. 
But as soon as we say this, we need to also emphasize that the power of 
emperors was not completely untrammeled. The upper officialdom of the 
Song operated on a strong principle of consensus, complemented by 


specific bureaucratic procedures. There was also an idea of “harmony” {tiao 
ho) in decision making that cut two ways: decisions would not be made 
without consensus, but once consensus emerged, all would support it.^^ 


Mongol Conquerors Abandoned Their Assembly Tradition 

Though the Song dynasty was a time of prosperity and eeonomie 
dynamism, its rulers eventually succumbed to Mongol invaders led by 
Kublai Khan, the grandson of Genghis. Kublai declared the establishment 
of the new dynasty, the Yuan, in 1271 CE, and the dynasty became effective 
in 1279. The Mongol conquest provides another example of a phenomenon 
we have seen before: inheriting a bureaucracy can shift a society toward 
autocracy. 

I am not going to claim here that Genghis Khan was a great democrat; 
what I will argue is that like many nomadic peoples, Mongol leaders found 
themselves needing to govern by some form of consent. Their society made 
any other way of doing things impossible—those who were not content 
with a Mongol chief could decamp and move elsewhere.At the same 
time, if nomads were not simply to survive by stealing mobile wealth from 
each other, then they needed to find a way to extract wealth from more 
settled societies, and some have argued that this necessitated a central 
political organization.^^ 

There was no strict inheritance rule for leaders in Mongol society; the 
sense was instead that the best heir should get the job. The assembly in 
which this decision occurred was known as a kurultay, and this word still 
means “assembly” in Turkish today. A kurultay took place in order to elect 
new leaders as well as to discuss important policy matters, such as going to 
war. Genghis Khan him self was chosen in a kurultay in 1206 CE.^^ An 
assembly of this sort took place under a certain threat because a succession 
not settled peacefully would result in open warfare. 

Kublai Khan became a leader in a kurultay held in 1260, although it was 
one that contested the result of a prior kurultay held by his younger brother. 
Once he conquered China, Kublai Khan was in the unique position of being 
both the Great Khan of the Mongols and the emperor of China. A 
traditional Mongol Khan could command potent military force, but the 
ability to direct it depended on persuasive power and allegiance. With the 
conquest of China, Kublai had inherited a bureaucracy.^^ Kublai Khan’s 
successor was declared during a kurultay following his death, but in this 
case, it was his anointed successor, following the Chinese model.From 


that point on the succession would continue to occur without any pretense 
of holding an assembly. 



The Ming Restoration 

So far in this chapter I have emphasized the strength of the Chinese 
bureaueratie state relative to contemporaneous states in western Europe. 
Eventually this situation flipped; European states began to extraet more and 
more revenue while the Chinese state followed the opposite course. Some 
think this was a eonsequenee of the absenee of institutions of early 
democracy in China, but we should remember here that the Song and 
dynasties preeeding it had raised very high amounts of revenue while ruling 
purely as autoerats.^^ The eurious feature of the Chinese deeline in revenues 
is that it was in no small part a deliberate effort by successive Ming and 
Qing emperors to tax soeiety more lightly. It was as if the Chinese state 
disarmed itself 

The arrival of the Ming dynasty in 1368 ushered in an important 
restoration in two ways. The first, and most obvious, way was that outside 
rule by the Mongols had eome to an end. But there was also a seeond 
restoration under the Ming, and this was to prove to be a lasting one. The 
founder of the dynasty, Zhu Yuanzhang—or the Hongwu emperor under his 
official title—departed from Song dynasty preeedent by foeusing less on 
eommereial development. Perhaps as a eonsequenee of this, per eapita 
growth of income was substantially lower under the Ming than under the 
Song.^^ If the Song dynasty had seen a eommereial revolution that was 
aetively promoted by the state, the early Ming emperors returned to a vision 
from an earlier time—a society composed of small, economieally 
independent agricultural communities.^^ 
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FIGURE 6.3. State revenues in China and England. Chinese revenue figures collected by Guo 
(2019). GDP estimates are from Broadberry et al. 2018. The English revenue data are from the Bank 
of England’s “A Millennium of Macroeconomic Data for the UK” data set. 


The Hongwu emperor also initiated a poliey of eolleeting substantially 
less revenue than had been the case under the Song. This was the beginning 
of a long downward trend in state capacity. Figure 6.3 tells the story, with 
trends in English revenue collection offered here as a comparison. If central 
state revenues under the Song had peaked at more than 10 percent of GDP, 
the Ming emperors never raised more than about half that amount. This was 
in part a deliberate consequence of government policy. While the Song 
relied heavily on indirect taxes on commercial transactions, the Ming, as 
had previous dynasties, relied predominantly on direct taxation of 
agricultural production. Some suggest that the guiding principle behind all 
this was the return to a more traditional Chinese view of a simple agrarian 
society with light taxation by the state. 

Initially, the amount that the Ming raised through this form of taxation 
was still very high by European standards. Records from 1423 show that the 
Ming government raised about 5.5 percent of GDP in revenues. In the same 
year King Henry VI of England raised less than a third of that amount. 
But the difference would not stay that great for very long. In the latter years 
of the dynasty, which ended in 1644, Ming emperors were extracting only 2 
percent of GDP in revenue. This was not only a far lower level of revenue 
extraction than had existed under the Song, it was also most certainly 














significantly lower than had been tax levels under prior dynasties like the 
Han and the Tang. 

There may be many reasons why revenues deelined under the Ming 
dynasty, but two stand out in particular. The first involved the institutional 
design of the Ming bureaueraey. The Hongwu emperor engaged in an effort 
to centralize as mueh power as possible under his own direct control, 
raising the risk that in sueh a large empire this would prove ineffieient. In 
order to guard against potential threats to his rule, between 1376 and 1396 
he also exeeuted a great number of senior offieials. The effeet of this, one 
historian suggests, was to reduce the imperial bureaueraey to “a huge 
elerieal pool.”^^ 

The seeond explanation for the decline in revenues was the lack of 
extensive external or internal threats to Ming rule. This allowed the Ming to 
survive in spite of its weakened administration. Unlike the dynasties that 
preeeded it, or western European states at the time, the Ming did not faee 
the sort of existential threat that made it necessary to raise as much revenue 
as possible given the eeonomie resourees of the territory and the existing 
institutions of flseal administration. For Ming emperors a substantial 
deeline in revenues was not a death sentenee. 

It is true that Ming emperors still faced security threats. A simple 
eomparison of war frequeney between 1500 and 1799 shows that China 
experienced confliet 56 pereent of the time while France and England 
experienced conflict 52 and 53 percent of the time, respectively.^"^ What 
was different about the Ming was the nature of the external threats. 
European states at this time were embroiled in large-scale wars with other 
major powers that were beeoming inereasingly expensive. This was due in 
part to a simple inerease in scale but also to the introduction of expensive 
new teehnologies involving fortifieations and artillery. In this environment 
there was a great incentive to expand tax capacity. In China this was less the 
ease. Instead of involving large eonfliets with other powers, the primary 
concerns involved either border wars with small nomadic groups or 
domestic rebellions.Also, external threats came from a single northerly 
direetion.^^ Under the Ming, China’s northern frontier was seeured on the 
eheap by resettling criminals and landless people on a set of military farms 
that were supposed to be self-sustaining.^^ The nature of external threats 


faced allowed the government of the Ming to survive for a lengthy period of 
time (276 years) in spite of its weakened extractive capacity. 



The Qing 

In much scholarly work, the Qing dynasty (1644-1911) gets a bad press; it 
is seen as substantially weaker than earlier dynasties. There is some truth to 
this: the amount of revenue the Qing dynasty extraeted from Chinese 
soeiety was considerably less than that of any of its predecessors. During 
the eighteenth eentury, the Qing extraeted about 2 pereent of GDP in 
revenue each year, and during the nineteenth eentury this figure would fall 
to 1 pereent or less. As with the Ming, however, we will see that the 
weakness of the Qing state was not simply a product of absolutism or 
bureaucratic inefficiency—it was also a deliberate ehoiee. 

Consider the following episode. In the year 1712, the Kangxi emperor 
eondueted an empire-wide eadastral survey for land tax assessments, and he 
then declared that the resources revealed by this survey provided a 
suffieient basis for revenues. There would be no further efforts at 
assessment to take account of rising agricultural productivity, and so, no 
further eadastral survey was eondueted by the Qing. As part of this, land tax 
rates were frozen at 1711 levels.This was not a ease like the Domesday 
Book where the Normans laeked the capacity to pull the trick off more than 
onee; Chinese imperial bureauerats had been eondueting surveys of this sort 
for a very long time. It is as if a high-capacity state had simply deeided to 
surrender this advantage with respeet to soeiety. Though the Kangxi 
emperor eertainly did not see it this way, one historian has referred to this as 
“one of the most unfortunate eeonomie and politieal aets of the first eentury 
of Qing rule.”^^ 

There was also an unintentional reason for the decline in revenues under 
the Qing, and this involved the effeet of geographie seale. Chinese 
dynasties had always oecupied very large swaths of territory, so a simple 
referenee to size alone is inadequate here. But the Qing empire at its 
greatest extent controlled twice as much territory as had the Ming, whieh in 
turn eontrolled more of China than had the Song. With less knowledge of 
newly controlled areas, the Qing taxed them even more lightly than core 
provinces close to Beijing.^*^ 

The impression one has of the Qing is of an implieit deal eentered on the 
idea of a remote state. The eentral state might not do much for its 


agricultural producers, but nor would it ask much of them. Another way to 
think of this was that this was “limited government” of a form different than 
that whieh emerged in Great Britain after the Glorious Revolution.There 
a representative assembly with a long tradition of collective action gained 
eontrol of a bureaueraey ereated by prior Tudor monarehs. In China no sueh 
tradition of consensual government existed. To establish a form of limited 
government the Qing instead ehose to not invest in state eapaeity. By not 
undertaking further cadastral surveys after 1713, the dynasty effectively 
eommitted to not taxing new produetion attributable to advanees in overall 
agricultural productivity or to a growing population. In the short run this 
kept internal peaee. In the long run, it left the Qing state vulnerable to 
internal rebellions and external threats. 

If the first hundred and fifty years of the Qing dynasty was an era of 
relative peaee, during the nineteenth century China suffered two large 
shoeks. The first was an internal one brought about by population growth 
that was not matched by a rise in agricultural productivity. Economic 
historians have offered many different interpretations of why this happened, 
and there is also considerable dispute over just how rich (or poor) China 
was at this time. Even so, there is broad agreement that the rural Chinese 
population was under heavy strain.The second shock involved foreign 
ineursion, and in partieular a foreible opening to external trade on terms 
dictated by Britain after the Opium War of 1839^2. This further 
destabilized Chinese soeiety. 

The initial political consequences of economie depression were felt in 
1796 with the White Eotus Rebellion that took plaee in highland areas of 
Hubei and Shaanxi provinces that had reeently been brought under 
eultivation. Those who rebelled sought their motivation in an apoealyptie 
version of Buddhism—dubbed the White Eotus Teachings by the authorities 
—that spoke of an Eternal Mother without Birth (Wusheng Eaomu), who 
superseded the Maitreya Buddha as the souree of salvation. 

In the areas where the White Eotus Rebellion took place, 
overexploitation of the soil resulted in impoverishment of the loeal 
population. When combined with extortionate surtaxes levied by loeal 
funetionaries, this led to a massive rebellion. It was only after using all 
remaining funds in the imperial treasury that the Qing were able to paeify 


the area.^^ Gravely weakened, the dynasty eame near to being overthrown 
by the rebels of the Taiping Rebellion of 1850 to 1864, and in this case the 
rebels referred not to Buddhism but instead to apocalyptic ideas derived 
from Christianity. Having someone in Imperial China running around the 
countryside claiming to be the brother of Jesus was profoundly 
subversive.Faced with such grave threats, after the Taiping the Qing 
authorities did attempt to raise new revenues, but rather than this occurring 
through central collection of new land tax revenues, the efforts involved ad 
hoc exactions by local and provincial officials.This led to a further 
fragmentation of the regime. 


Conclusion 


China presents the elearest alternative to the path of politieal development 
taken by western Europe. In Europe a bureaucratie state arrived very late in 
the game, long after praetiees of early demoeraey had beeome firmly 
anchored. In China a bureaucratic order arrived at a very early date, and 
apart from interludes like the Spring and Autumn period, it persisted. It did 
so in spite of outside invasion, and successful outside conquerors simply 
co-opted the bureaucracy rather than dismantling it. It would be wrong to 
argue that the natural environment was determinant in leading to this 
outcome, but it did prove influential. The conditions of the Eoess Plateau 
favored the early development of a high-yield, intensive agriculture in a 
way that western European conditions did not. But it would be wrong to 
argue that geography was determinant here because the development of a 
Chinese bureaucratic state also depended on the fact that the Chinese were 
ahead of western Europeans when it came to technologies for production 
and measurement. Ultimately, the Chinese imperial state fell in no small 
part because a series of emperors chose to dismantle part of the state 
capacity that they started out with. This worked well in an early era of weak 
outside threats but not later. In chapter 11 we will continue the story of the 
Qing dynasty’s fall and belated efforts to turn to assembly governance. 
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How Democracy Disappeared in the Islamic 

World 


MANY PEOPLE ASK whether Islam and democracy can ever be compatible, 
and when they do so they often proceed from the simple observation that 
modern democracy has a very weak track record in the Middle East. In this 
chapter I will explore the deep roots of governance in this region. We will 
see that early democracy was actually the norm in pre-Islamic Arabia and 
that it continued for a time after the Islamic conquests. It was embodied in 
the Koranic principle of shura —the idea that rulers should be collectively 
selected and should consult those they governed. We will see finally that 
these practices died out under the Umayyad and Abbasid caliphates but for 
reasons that had little to do with religious doctrine. Umayyad and Abbasid 
rulers inherited a state bureaucracy, and this allowed them to pursue the 
autocratic alternative. 



Early Democracy before Islam 

Though historical sources on pre-Islamic Arabia are sparse, what we do 
know points to a pattern we have already seen in other thinly settled regions 
with mobile populations. Groups of people had a single ruler, but the ruler 
was to some degree selected rather than being purely hereditary. It was also 
the norm for rulers to govern through consultation. 

Central Arabia during the pre-Islamie period was an area populated by 
Bedouin tribes who lived a nomadie or semi-nomadie existenee. There were 
also some town dwellers in plaees such as Mecca and Medina. Towns 
tended to be loeated where either a substantial oasis allowed for agrieulture 
to be praeticed or an important trade route existed. For both nomadic and 
settled populations, soeiety was organized along tribal lines based on 
patrilineal descent. 

The politieal praetiees of Bedouin tribes in the reeent past provide 
insights into how these pre-Islamie Bedouins governed themselves. In 
reeent times tribes have been governed by someone known as a sayyid or a 
shaykh. In literal translation shaykh simply means “old man.’’^ The sayyid 
has to be recognized by others as part of a seleetion proeess, and he needs 
to rule in a consensual manner.^ We know today that some Bedouin tribes 
even rejeet the idea of having a single leader. The Sa, who inhabit the 
mountains of southern Jordan, claim, “We have no shaykhs or we are all 
shaykhs”^ 

The frequent use of oaths or paets of mutual support provides further 
evidence of non-hierarchical governance. This resembles the Italian and 
northern European eommunes that were also founded by sworn oaths. 
Herodotus described how one sueh pact of mutual support was sealed 
among pastoral nomads. 

The Arabians, who regard pledges made to their fellow men with speeial 
reverence, enter into a pledge in this way. Between the two men who 
wish to make the pledge stands another man, who euts the palm of eaeh 
along the thumb with a sharp stone. Then, taking a small strip of cloth 
from the eloak of eaeh man, he daubs seven stones that have been set up 


between them with their blood, and as he does so he invokes Dionysos 
and Ourania.^ 

The paet described above represented a way for tribal groups to provide 
for their security in the absence of a coercive state that could act as a third 
party. It was generally a sayyid who brokered a pact to establish peace 
between individuals who were not blood relatives. There is also evidence of 
pacts taking place in the towns of pre-Islamic Arabia. In Mecca these pacts 
are said to have been cemented with special handshakes or handclasps.^ 
When we consider the Arabian history of mutual assistance pacts, 
including within towns, we can better understand the background to the 
early Islamic document commonly known as the Constitution of Medina. 
Though the two earliest versions of this text date from significantly later, 
they are believed by scholars to represent a historical event. ^ The 
Constitution of Medina describes an arrangement laid out by Muhammad 
for managing the coexistence of different tribal groups, both Muslim and 
non-Muslim, within the city of Medina. In keeping with political 
arrangements in the pre-Islamic era, there is nothing in the pact that 
suggests a pattern of hierarchical authority (excepting of course to God), 
nor is there discussion of coercive state power. This means that the arrival 
of Islam failed to provoke any immediate shift toward hierarchy and 
autocracy. 

Though sayyids in pre-Islamic Arabia ruled as first among equals, there 
were instances where they succeeded in constructing hierarchical authority. 
The northern and southern parts of the Arabian Peninsula were more 
suitable both to agriculture and to outside influence by foreign powers. In 
the centuries prior to the birth of Islam, the Roman Empire was locked in a 
struggle for regional power with the Sasanian Empire based on present-day 
Iran and Iraq. As part of this struggle, these two great powers sought to use 
their resources to cultivate regional clients in Arabia. Thanks to this 
support, some sayyids succeeded in transforming themselves into maliks, or 
kings. This was the case of the Jafnids, a Byzantine client state, and the 
Nasrids, who were supported by the Sasanians.^ 


Shura as a Principle of Consultation 

The existence in the Koran of the principle of shura shows that ideas about 
consensual governance did not disappear the day that Islam arrived.^ The 
term appears first in the Koran when a ruler is urged, “So pardon them, and 
ask forgiveness for them, and consult them in the conduct of affairs. And 
when you make a decision, put your trust in Allah.”^ Reference to shura 
appears a second time with regard to those who “conduct their affairs by 
mutual consultation.”^® In some texts, this same principle of consultation is 
referred to as mashwara}^ 

Were the two above references all that we hear of the concept of shura, 
we would probably not want to make much of the matter. In fact, the idea of 
shura was at the heart of debates about early Islamic governance. It could 
refer either to an existing leader ruling through consultation or to the 
process of consultation to select a new leader. According to one tradition, 
after a group selected Abu Bakr as the first caliph upon Muhammad’s death, 
he reassured those who had opposed him that he would govern according to 
shura principles. The most prominently discussed example of a caliph being 
selected through shura is that of Uthman, who was the third of the first four 
“righteous” caliphs. According to Sunni doctrine, all four of the first 
righteous caliphs were chosen according to the shura principle. According 
to Shiite doctrine, the first three of these four were usurpers. 

Each of the four above episodes is based on statements by later 
commentators, and these people often had a political ax to grind. But 
whether the story of shura is historically accurate matters less than does the 
simple fact that some people clearly wanted to tell the story this way. There 
is a direct parallel between the way seventeenth-century British opponents 
of Stuart autocracy referred to an “ancient constitution” inherited from the 
Anglo-Saxons and the way opponents of Umayyad rule referred back to an 
era of consultative rule according to shura principles.In each case there 
was an attempt to use history to say that tradition suggested other ways of 
governing. 


The Umayyad Shift to Dynastic Rule 

As the Arab conquests spread around the Mediterranean, the initial way 
they were organized replicated the consensual structure of governance in 
Arabia. Armies that conquered non-Muslim peoples set up and lived in 
garrison cities, and soldiers in these cities were paid rather than being 
conscripted. The revenues to maintain armies came from subject 
populations, and they were collected locally. This meant that caliphs in 
Medina (and subsequently Damascus) had little direct control and needed to 
rule consensually. One Byzantine chronicler named Theophanes referred to 
the first Umayyad caliph as “first councilor.” 

The consensual pattern of governance disappeared when Muawiyah, the 
first Umayyad caliph, designated his son, Yazid, as his successor. From this 
point on, heredity was the stated rule, and the significance of this shift was 
not lost on contemporary observers. Critics of the Umayyads made repeated 
calls for a return to shura. Some of these calls came from outside critics and 
others from self-interested insiders. Irrespective of the motivation, people 
hoped that they would resonate. Patricia Crone documented no less than 
thirteen episodes during the Umayyad period where prominent individuals 
called for a shura council to be held to select leaders. 

By the Abbasid period, which began in 750 CE and saw the capital 
moved to Baghdad, calls for shura grew fewer and farther between, as if 
there was grudging acceptance that dynastic inheritance was inevitable. As 
one chronicle remarked. 

By God, our booty, which was shared, has become a perquisite of the 
rich; our leadership, which was consultative, has become arbitrary; our 
succession, which was by the choice of the community, is now by 
inheritance.^^ 


Inheriting a State 

Inheriting existing bureaucracies in the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
allowed the caliphs to shift to autocratic rule. Prior to the Islamic conquests, 
to the north and east of Arabia, the Sasanian Empire had controlled Iran, 
Iraq, and part of the Levant since the third century CE. The Sasanians were 
in constant conflict with Rome and then Byzantium. To finance their armies 
the Sasanians relied on taxes on agricultural production collected from a 
fertile region in what is now southern Iraq. Arab conquerors would refer to 
this area as the Sawad—the “Black Land”—that had a fertile dark soil that 
contrasted with the white sand of the Arabian desert. The Sawad was the 
same region in which the Third Dynasty of Ur established an autocratic 
state at the end of the third mille nni um BCE. 

Prior to the fifth century, Sasanian monarchs governed areas like the 
Sawad through indirect rule. Lacking a bureaucracy to assess taxes, they 
instead relied on local elites. In parallel with this, local hereditary nobility 
had a very substantial degree of autonomy, acknowledging nominal 
allegiance to Sasanian monarchs but not much more. The high nobility of 
the empire sat on a council of the king that managed the succession 
process.Sasanian kings did directly appoint a set of regional governors, 
one for each province of the empire, but in this early phase the governors 
had little power. 

Things changed drastically with the two long reigns of Kawad (488-531 
CE) and Khusrau (531-579). In the 520s, following the suppression of a 
violent uprising, Kawad and Khusrau (his son) implemented a series of 
centralizing reforms. They divided the empire into four parts, each oriented 
toward a point of the compass, and each quarter was divided into districts 
that themselves had subdistricts, all administered by royal officials who 
directly collected taxes. Tax reforms included creation of a land registry, as 
well as a census, creation of a land tax, and finally a poll tax. New 
authorities had policing and enforcement capabilities, and the position of 
the high nobility suffered.^*^ 

The Sasanian system for levying taxes was strikingly sophisticated. They 
levied the land tax at a rate ranging from one-half to one-tenth of a crop 
depending on whether the land was irrigated, how intensively it was 


cultivated, and how distant it lay from the nearest market. This was later 
replaeed by an even more sophistieated system where bureauerats surveyed 
the land, and tax rates were set dependent on the type of crop, the presence 
and type of irrigation, and the anticipated level of productivity.^^ 

Sasanian monarchs also carried out a number of important engineering 
reforms that raised agricultural productivity. They did this through the 
eonstruetion of eanals as well as underground water ehannels known as 
qanats?^ Under Kawad the Sasanians also attempted to concentrate and 
resettle populations elose to irrigation works that offered the highest 
agricultural productivity. 

The eonsequenee of the Sasanian reforms was that when Islamie armies 
conquered Iraq, they suddenly found themselves in possession of rich 
irrigated agrieultural land that produeed high yields. This land had been 
extensively surveyed, and there existed a class of bureaucrats with the 
training and ability to manage the tax system.^^ Historians have debated just 
how heavily the Islamie Caliphate borrowed from the Sasanians, and there 
were certainly new tax innovations introduced after the conquest. But 
eompare this to Gaul under the Merovingians: there eonquerors inherited 
much land but no bureaucracy or cadastral register, and the type of rain-fed 
agrieultural produetion made it diffieult to eonstruet a new one. 

Though the Umayyad and Abbasid caliphs inherited both a bureaucracy 
and a sophisticated irrigation system, over time they failed to maintain the 
latter.Irrigating soil runs the risk of raising its salt eontent to a point 
where agricultural yields decline; to avoid this one needs adequate drainage. 
This in turn requires eontinual investments, and Abbasid ealiphs failed to 
make these, perhaps because they were so frequently involved in succession 
struggles that neeessitated diverting funds to their armies. Over time, the 
consequence of all this was a severe decline in revenues. By 918 CE 
revenues from the Sawad were in nominal terms only about a third of what 
they had been a century before. 


The Circle of Justice 


We began this ehapter by reviewing the non-hierarehical eharacter of 
governance in pre-Islamic Arabia. Low population density, mobile 
populations, and the lack of any coercive apparatus all weighed against any 
alternative outcome. From this environment, Muslims inherited and 
enshrined ideas about consensual governance in the form of shura and 
mashwara. Though they are enshrined in the Koran, caliphs abandoned 
these democratic principles to rule as autocrats. However, as we saw with 
the Chinese empire, autocratic rule did not also imply abandoning any idea 
of accountability. In addition to their bureaucracy, the Islamic caliphs also 
borrowed a legitimating ideology from the Sasanians: the Circle of Justice. 
One description of this concept runs as follows. 

There is no authority without men 

and there are no men without money 

and there is no money without cultivation 

and there is no cultivation without justice and good governance 



FIGURE 7.1. The Circle of Justice. Source: London 2011. 


A surprising feature of the Cirele of Justiee is that descriptions of it often 
refer explicitly to tax collectors—they are seen as an essential part of a 
peaceful and prosperous order. The Circle of Justice celebrated the direct 
role played by the bureaucratic state in maintaining social harmony. For 
medieval Europeans—^who started with the belief that “the king must live of 
his own”—this would have sounded like a very strange idea indeed. 











The Byzantine Inheritanee 

The Islamic conquest of Iraq illustrates how inheriting a state bureaucracy 
can tilt governance in a more autocratic direction. But we should be careful 
before concluding that this development on its own set the Muslim world 
on an inevitable path toward autocracy. After 945 CE, Abbasid caliphs 
continued to rule from Baghdad, but they had lost control of their 
provinces. So, we need to ask what was happening in these provinces and 
what form governance took. 

When Islamic armies conquered Egypt, they encountered a situation 
similar to what they had found in Iraq, but in this case the state they 
inherited was of Roman and Byzantine origin. Egypt fell under the outside 
control of Rome in 31 BCE. Prior to that date it had been part of the Persian 
Empire, and then Alexander the Great conquered it. From this point on, 
Egypt remained under Roman, and subsequently Byzantine, control apart 
from a very brief episode under the Sasanians just prior to the Islamic 
conquests. 

We saw previously that the physical environment of ancient Egypt lent 
itself to a centralized and autocratic form of rule. For those unhappy with 
life in the densely populated Nile Valley, there was no exit option. Easy 
measurement of the Nile flood, facilitated by the invention of the nilometer, 
helped make yields more predictable. This made a centralized tax 
administration feasible. 

Under Rome the province of Aegyptus served as an important source of 
both grain and tax revenue.Diocletian, who reigned from 284 to 305 CE, 
divided Egypt into several districts whose officials were responsible to a 
prefect based in Alexandria. When control of Egypt passed to the eastern 
Roman emperors based in Constantinople, the role of Alexandria 
diminished. 

Wit hin Egypt there was initially a set of city councils that directly 
participated in the collection of taxes. Outsiders administered these councils 
at first, so they were not really an example of early democracy, but from the 
fourth century onward local people took over the councils only to see them 
diminish in importance. Tax administration instead involved a new class of 


large landholders who would represent the principal local power at the time 
of the Muslim conquest.^^ 

When Muslim armies conquered Egypt, they encountered an 
environment analogous to that which they found in Iraq. Egypt had been 
ruled by a long series of powers, but none of these outside incursions led to 
the dismantlement of the existing bureaucratic state. The response of the 
conquerors was to replace those people at the top of the administrative 
apparatus while continuing to rely on the same local-level officials as had 
the Byzantines. These large landowners were referred to as the duces. For 
administration they also continued to use Greek as well as Coptic, albeit 
with the addition of Arabic technical terms.This was not a system of 
indirect rule because the duces were closely supervised by Arab officials 
known as amirs.^^ 


Al-Andalus 


In their spread around the Mediterranean, Muslim armies reaehed the Strait 
of Gibraltar within a few short decades of Muhammad’s death. From there 
they conquered much of what is now Spain and Portugal, a territory that 
they would refer to as al-Andalus. This territory was at first ruled by 
governors sent from Damascus. After the fall of the Umayyad Caliphate in 
750 CE, Muslims in al-Andalus created an independent emirate— 
subsequently called a caliphate of their own—that lasted until the beginning 
of the eleventh century. After that point, a set of smaller Muslim and 
Christian kingdoms vied for control of the Iberian Peninsula until the 
eventual conquest of Granada, the last Muslim state on the peninsula, in the 
year 1492.^^ 

Events in Iberia after the fall of Rome allow us to examine how very 
different types of governance existed prior to, during, and following the end 
of Muslim rule. 

In the first of the above three phases—the one after the fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West—the Visigoths controlled much of Iberia. This was the 
same group, led by Alaric, that had sacked Rome in 410 CE. Scholars have 
emphasized that Visigoth kings were elected. While technically true, by the 
century before the Muslim conquest, almost all successions involved 
passing the throne from one relative to another, and in some cases the 
outgoing monarch designated the successor.^^ Better evidence of early 
democracy among the Visigoths comes from the frequency with which 
bishops and others in the kingdom held councils. 

The second phase of post-Roman governance on the Iberian Peninsula 
arrived when Muslim armies completed their conquest of the Visigoths in 
the year 711. In its place they established a system of autocratic and 
bureaucratic governance much like what they had created in other regions. 

In the third and final phase of Iberian governance, a series of kingdoms 
with Christian monarchs expanded, consolidated, and finally recaptured the 
entirety of the Iberian Peninsula. These Iberian societies developed and 
maintained a very important parliamentary tradition, as we saw in chapter 5. 
Early democracy had returned. 


The key question we need to ask is why Christian kingdoms in Iberia 
governed through assemblies whereas Muslim rulers did not. 

To start with, we should consider the Roman background. Taxation in the 
Roman province of Hispania operated along the same lines we saw in other 
provinces of the western empire. There was substantial reliance on local 
elites as intermediaries, but the empire retained significant coercive 
capacity. As elsewhere in the West, with the fall of Rome any semblance of 
central bureaucratic control disappeared. The post-Roman background 
helps explain why Visigothic monarchs had to rule in an early democratic 
fashion. Lacking a central bureaucracy, kings needed to use their councils 
of bishops for help in raising revenue. 

After the fall of the Visigoths, the Muslim invaders brought with them an 
Umayyad tradition of rule without elections and without consent. At first a 
caliph in Damascus ruled al-Andalus through an appointed governor. After 
the split from the rest of the empire, individuals calling themselves the 
caliphs of al-Andalus ruled Iberia from the city of Cordoba. 

It is very unlikely that new ideas alone led to this change in the style of 
rule in Iberia. The Islamic conquerors also brought with them several things 
that helped cement autocratic rule. In the year 718 the caliph in Damascus 
sent a new governor, a large military force, and trained bureaucrats to 
solidify administration and assess land for the purposes of taxation.^^ In 
other words, they imported a state. 

It is unclear how quickly the rulers of al-Andalus resorted to direct 
taxation of agriculture. Initially, they funded their operations by levying a 
poll tax collected by Christian bishops using parish registers. They also 
collected a tax from the Muslim population that could be used to gain 
exemption from military service. Either of these two taxes would have still 
depended on agricultural production to the extent that those who paid them 
grew crops that they sold. Eventually there was direct taxation of 
agriculture, implemented on a progressive scale.A literate and effective 
bureaucracy administered this system in a way that surpassed that of any 
other kingdom in western Europe at the time. 

There is also another way in which the advance of civilization may have 
reinforced the caliphate. As we will discuss more extensively in the next 
chapter, the Islamic world during this period experienced something of a 


Green Revolution, with the introduction of new crops shared from far parts 
of the empire. Accompanying this, the caliphate invested heavily in 
irrigation works in the Guadalquivir Valley where the city of Cordoba is 
located.^^ 

So why did the Iberian Peninsula’s Muslim society eventually lose out to 
the Christian kingdoms that established themselves to its north? From the 
description I have given, it seems like the caliphate based in Cordoba had a 
lot going for it. It had a bureaucracy, a standing army, and a stable basis of 
direct taxation. These are things that other European states would not have 
for half a millennium or more. And this is not even to mention the advances 
in learning and culture that so many have emphasized as being an integral 
part of al-Andalus. 

One possible answer to the decline of al-Andalus is that there was 
something in the natural environment, or other unchanging local conditions, 
that undermined the attempt to import a state to southern Spain. It’s not 
clear why this would be the case, though. The agricultural technologies 
imported by the Muslims allowed for transforming the environment in a 
durable way. 

A better explanation is that the Achilles’ heel of the caliphate in al- 
Andalus turned out to be one that has plagued many autocracies: the 
problem of leadership succession. Despite all of its strengths, the history of 
Muslim government in al-Andalus suggests that much like the early 
Abbasid Caliphate, leaders tended to have very short tenures. Between 929 
and 1031, rulers of al-Andalus governed for an average of less than seven 
years. In the year 1031 the last Umayyad caliph was exiled from Cordoba, 
the central administration collapsed, and al-Andalus broke apart into a set 
of petty kingdoms that fell to more cohesive Christian forces.It is 
possible that these Christian forces were more cohesive because they had 
better solved the problem of leadership succession.^^ 


The Disappearance of Islamic Democracy 

Instead of democracy being reborn through state collapse, as happened in 
Europe, the inhabitants of the Islamic world experienced the opposite trend. 
Conquest led to a shift from early democracy to autocratic imperial rule. 
Geographic factors helped push in this direction; the rich river valleys of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia allowed for a strong, centralized state to develop. 
But environmental factors aside, there was also a role of contingency in all 
this. It mattered that the Islamic conquests happened in the wake of 
centralizing reforms in Sasanian Iraq. Had Muslim armies invaded a 
century beforehand, they would have found a more decentralized polity 
where monarchs were weaker and where local notables held considerably 
more sway. Under these circumstances the black soil of the Sawad may 
have not served the same role in constructing an autocracy. Instead of 
conquering a state that was already in crisis—as happened with the fall of 
Rome—the Islamic invaders inherited a state in its prime. 

The other factor that weighed against democracy in the Islamic world 
was the speed with which the empire grew. This rapid expansion was a 
product not only of Muslim thought; it was also due to the sweeping 
success that Muslim armies had, and this was not guaranteed at the outset. 
We have seen a pattern so far where societies that governed themselves 
through early democracy tended to be small in scale. Wit hin a very short 
time, politics among the Arab peoples went from being a face-to-face affair 
to one where people could be separated by thousands of miles. 

Some have suggested that what the Arab peoples really needed to do was 
to develop a practice of representation of the sort that Europeans used to 
overcome the constraints of scale.But in Europe it took societies 
centuries to develop a full-fledged idea of representation—^people had the 
time to figure this out because the geographical scope of individual states 
expanded slowly. In the Islamic world the expansion happened within a few 
short decades. 


The Question of Persistenee 

Does the pattern I have deseribed in this ehapter help us better understand 
the absence of democracy in the Middle East today? I began with political 
conditions in pre-Islamic Arabia and then considered subsequent 
developments under the Umayyad and Abbasid caliphates; it was rapid 
acquisition of a strong state—not the arrival of Islam—that mattered most 
for the course of political development. Supporting this view, if we want to 
predict which countries today are democratic, the mere presence of Islam 
does a poor job. The country with the largest majority Islamic population, 
Indonesia, has been a vibrant democracy for several decades now. There are 
also vibrant democracies in West Africa and elsewhere that are majority 
Muslim. It turns out that whether a territory was conquered by Arab armies 
during the seventh and eighth centuries is a much better predictor of current 
autocracy than is the presence of Islam.^^ 

But does this correlation between Arab conquest and current autocracy 
really mean that democracy in the Middle East was doomed as early as the 
seventh century CE? This version of the persistence argument is certainly 
far too simple a conclusion. Unlike either western Europe or (most of) 
China, the Middle East also experienced direct colonial control, and French 
and British colonial authorities certainly did not exactly support democratic 
movements in the territories they ruled.^^ In more recent years, outside 
support from major powers has also reinforced autocracy, much like it did 
when the Romans and Sasanians vied for influence in pre-Islamic Arabia.^^ 

What I think we can say with more confidence is that by steering things 
in an initial autocratic direction, the Islamic conquests did help weigh 
against the future development of democracy. It is also true that successive 
autocratic regimes in the region have learned from the practices of their 
predecessors.'^'^ To see that we need only recognize that the Sasanian 
concept of the Circle of Justice was not finally officially abandoned by the 
Ottoman Empire until 1839. 

And finally, we can also see that the pattern of conquerors—or would-be 
conquerors—choosing to inherit a state bureaucracy remains a practice even 
today. Consider the following passage from the text called the Principles in 
the Administration of the Islamic State. 


Preserving the eapabilities [personnel and infrastrueture] that managed 
the produetion projeets under the prior governments, whilst taking into 
account the need to place strict oversights and an administration 
affiliated with the Islamic State.^^ 

If those who conquered Iraq fourteen centuries ago had written a policy 
document, it might well have said exactly this: remove the top leadership 
and work through the existing bureaucracy to achieve your goals. 
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Democracy and Economic Development over 

the Long Run 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE’S rise has played a critical part in debates about the 
relationship between democracy and economic development. Though 
European states did not establish modern democracy until the twentieth 
century, for many centuries prior they did practice early democracy. Rule 
through representative assemblies is thought by many to have usefully 
constrained rulers from threatening inn ovation and production. ^ Part and 
parcel of this was that Europe was politically fragmented, and scholars have 
argued that this too spurred economic development.^ There is also a debate 
about democracy and development in more contemporary settings.^ 

According to the standard view, the situation in China and the Islamic 
world could not have been more different from Europe: autocracy stifled 
development. The fact that the Industrial Revolution happened in Europe— 
not in China or the Middle East—is exhibit A in favor of this claim, and it 
is a hard one to dispute. But if we look further back in time we immediately 
encounter a problem with this line of reasoning. For much of the long span 
of history, China and the Islamic world were ahead in terms of economic 
development. How can this be? I will argue here that democracies and 
autocracies each have specific strengths and weaknesses when it comes to 
economic development. 


Autocrats Did Well Early but Not Later 

There is no small amount of debate among eeonomie historians about when 
Europe overtook China. For many scholars, this occurred well before the 
Industrial Revolution. For others, the “Great Divergence” happened only 
because of the Industrial Revolution.^ Whoever is right on this question, we 
should also recognize that there was a prior, early divergence in which 
China and the Middle East had living standards substantially above those in 
western Europe.^ 

In recent years economic historians have made heroic efforts in 
producing early GDP per capita estimates across world regions. These 
estimates involve much uncertainty, but if used cautiously they can still 
help us. We now have estimates of Chinese GDP per capita extending from 
the early part of the Song dynasty (980 CE) to the late Qing dynasty (1850 
CE).^ We also have per capita income estimates for the Islamic world from 
the eighth century through the thirteenth century, and we can extrapolate 
further.^ Using these we can compare development in China and the Middle 
East with development in England, a European country for which we have 
particularly good long-run data. 

Figure 8.1 shows per capita GDP estimates.^ We see a clear early 
divergence in which China and the Middle East were ahead. We also see the 
emergence of the Great Divergence that involved Great Britain (and the rest 
of Europe) eventually becoming much richer than the other two regions. 

A look at levels of urbanization tells a similar story about the Great 
Divergence. Economic historians sometimes use levels of urbanization as 
an alternative measure of development for historical economies. The logic 
here is that if GDP per capita is difficult, or impossible, to calculate, then 
estimates of the fraction of the population living in towns or cities serve as 
a good alternative. When we measure development through urbanization 
rates, the initial advantage of the Middle East over Europe appears 
substantially larger, though the date of convergence between the two 
regions remains essentially unchanged when compared to what we see with 
the GDP estimates.^ We continue to see that China has a large initial 
advantage, and in this case convergence with Europe does not occur until 


1600. By 1800 China had become substantially less urbanized—Europe 
surged ahead. 
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FIGURE 8.1. GDP estimates over time. (See the text for sources.) 


We know finally that the great divergence translated into vast income 
differences for average people. By 1800 an unskilled laborer in either 
London or Amsterdam was earning about three times the amount that would 
be required to feed a family at the subsistence level. At the same time an 
unskilled laborer in Beijing was earning only enough to maintain 
subsistence.^® 









China and the Caliphate Were Not the Soviet Union 

As we compare development outcomes across regions we need to also ask 
what type of growth was taking place. Some suggest that autocracies may 
for a time be able to grow more quickly than democracies thanks to their 
ability to force an increase in investment. Economists documented this 
phenomenon for the Soviet Union—massive investment produced rapid 
initial growth that could not be sustained. Other economists argue that 
autocracies starting far from the world technology frontier may be able to 
grow quickly, but as they reach the frontier they stagnate because autocracy 
does not favor innovation. 

In fact, the early development success of China and the Abbasid 
Caliphate was not attributable to Soviet-style growth. One reason for this 
may be that in these polities, unity of governance over a large geographic 
area helped spur innovation. In an era of common jurisdiction with common 
customs and policies, ideas could flow freely. 

Consider first this description by Andrew Watson, who wrote a classic 
text on agricultural innovation in the early Islamic world. 

The picture which emerges from our enquiries is one of a large unified 
region which for three or four centuries—and in places still longer—^was 
unusually receptive to all that was new. It was also unusually able to 
diffuse novelties: both to effect the initial transfer which introduced an 
element into a region and to carry out the secondary diffusion which 
changed rarities into commonplaces.^^ 

This does not sound like a place where autocracy stifled innovation. We 
should acknowledge, though, that this did not last forever; in later times the 
Ottoman Empire would resist the spread of critical new technologies. 
Economic historians have provided extensive evidence of how the 
institutions, practices, and policies of later Middle Eastern states sometimes 
prevented economic change. 

Consider next how an autocrat ruling over a large territory might directly 
encourage the diffusion of knowledge and agricultural practices. In the year 
1012 CE there was a severe drought in the Yangtze River valley and several 


other areas of China. Thanks to the empire’s vast extent and its links to 
neighboring kingdoms, Emperor Zhenzong became aware of a rice variety 
that was drought resistant and fast maturing. He sent envoys to Fujian 
province, where farmers had begun growing the rice, and obtained thirty 
thousand bushels of seed for distribution to areas stricken by the drought. 
This also included a government effort to instruct farmers in how to 
cultivate the new seed. The new rice strain became known as Champa rice 
for the Champa Kingdom in central Vietnam where it had originated. Some 
rice specialists have compared its importance to the modern-day Green 
Revolution. 

This picture of a Chinese imperial state promoting innovation was not 
limited to agriculture; we can draw the same conclusion about both 
woodblock printing and movable type printing. Though the Song dynasty 
restricted the publication of political ideas, the state actively encouraged the 
spread of technical and scientific manuals. This sounds a lot like China 
today. We could also speak of iron production and technology; Great Britain 
did not reach Song dynasty levels of iron production until the seventeenth 
century.There were also major technological developments in water 
transport in China at this time and improvements in market structure. 

Even if China and the Middle East were at first ahead technologically, 
we still need to ask whether there was something about their political 
institutions that weighed against the much more rapid pace of innovation 
that would eventually occur in Europe during the Industrial Revolution. If 
the Industrial Revolution was a product of modern science, then this brings 
us to the famous “Needham question” asked by the British scientist and 
scholar Joseph Needham. 

Why did modern science, the mathematization of hypotheses about 
Nature, with all its implications for advanced technology, take its 
meteoric rise in the West at the time of Galileo? This is the most obvious 
question which many have asked but few have answered. Yet there is 
another which is of quite equal importance. Why was it that between the 
second century B.C. and the sixteenth century A.D. East Asian culture 
was much more efficient than the European west in applying human 
knowledge of Nature to useful purposes? 


Some authors have responded to Needham’s question by suggesting that 
Chinese institutions allowed for innovation through experiential learning, 
such as the Champa rice episode, but they did not favor the development of 
a science based on experimental learning that would eventually prove so 
critical for Western development. The economist Justin Lin has argued that 
experiential learning would be favored by large population size, and given 
the arguments made above, he could have probably drawn the same 
conclusion with respect to the Abbasid Caliphate. However, he also argued 
that China was at a disadvantage when it came to experimental learning for 
the following reason: if Galileo had lived in China, he would have been a 
bureaucrat and not a scientist.^® This is an interesting idea, but it begs the 
question of why experimentation could not be favored within the 
bureaucracy itself. After all, the early development of the Internet was 
supported by the U.S. government’s Advanced Research Projects Agency. 
Many of the technical innovations that occurred in China during the Song 
dynasty derived directly from the work of bureaucrats. An excellent 
example here is that of Su Song, a renowned scholar of many different 
scientific fields who rose to a prominent position in the bureaucracy.^^ 

In one of his earlier contributions on the subject, written in 1946, Joseph 
Needham provided an alternative argument to Lin’s: maybe science of the 
experimental variety is fundamentally a democratic enterprise, and so it will 
most prosper in a democratic environment. By democratic here Needham 
meant not only the institutions of democracy but also the ideas of the 
enlightenment.^^ 


Possibilities and Perils of Autoeraey in China 

The conventional story of growth in Europe says that under autocracy, 
people are unwilling to make investments or engage in innovation because 
the political system does not provide adequate protection of property. The 
emergence of representative assemblies in Europe is said to have solved this 
problem. So how did the Chinese achieve growth without assemblies? 

The Song dynasty was actually an age of increased centralization and 
personalization of power where administrative checks on the emperor 
diminished. Under China’s preceding dynasty, the Tang, emperors ruled as 
autocrats, but they also had to contend with and rely upon a class of 
prominent noble families. As we saw in chapter 6, the adoption during the 
Tang of a meritocratic exam undermined the great clans as did the series of 
fratricidal wars toward the dynasty’s end.^^ Freeing themselves from clan 
politics, the first emperors of the Song relied on selection of bureaucrats 
through competitive examination. The Song emperors also established a 
system where officials were responsible directly to the emperor rather than 
to intermediate bodies. 

While the Song emperors pursued pro-commerce policies, the 
administrative centralization they implemented may have sown the seeds of 
future difficulties. Under Zhu Yuanzhang, the first emperor of the Ming 
dynasty, China pursued several policies that undermined the market 
economy. The first was to overissue its paper currency, the baochao, 
making producers reluctant to accept it as a medium of exchange. 

The Ming also neglected investment in water transport, and this was 
most apparent in the regions surrounding the Song capital of Kaifeng. The 
capital now lay to the north at Beijing, a city that at the time was not deeply 
implanted in trade networks. Beijing’s main link to the south of China was 
via the Grand Canal. The Ming emperors now put the canal under direct 
military control, with limited access for private ships.^^ 

Finally, the Ming established a system of military farms in northern and 
western areas of the country. These were staffed by involuntary migrants. 
According to one estimate, by the year 1393, 15 percent of China’s 
population had been displaced in this manner.^^ This is an astonishingly 
high figure for a society that lacked modern means of transport; it attests to 


the very high coercive capacity of the Chinese state. One could hardly 
expect forced migration such as this to be good for economic 
development.^^ Military and strategic considerations were at the heart of 
this decision. 

The trajectory of economic development under the Song and the Ming 
shows how the strength and centralization of an autocratic order could 
support economic development—including inn ovation—^while 

simultaneously raising the risk of policy reversal. This is every bit as 
relevant for China today as it was during Song and Ming times. 


Power and Prosperity in the Golden Age of Islam 

Under the Abbasid Caliphate (750-1258 CE), the same ingredients that 
favored economic development in Song dynasty China operated in the 
Middle East. It turned out that, once again, autocratic leaders could promote 
learning and innovation, particularly in the early days. The difference with 
China was that autocratic rule under the Abbasids also proved very 
unstable, leading to diversion of resources into military conflict and away 
from investments in the irrigation systems that maintained the Iraqi 
economy in particular. With China we saw one problem of development in a 
centralized autocracy: powerful leaders can promote development, but they 
also have the means to quickly undermine it. With the Abbasids we see a 
second weakness of autocracy: the problem of leadership selection. 
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FIGURE 8.2. Ruler duration across six dynasties. (See the text for definitions.) 


The Abbasid caliphs ruled over a large and unified empire, and this 
allowed agricultural innovations and practices to diffuse widely. The same 
was true for systems of market organization, as practices originating in the 
center of the caliphate at Baghdad were adopted in the provinces.Another 
feature of the caliphate that favored economic development was the way in 




















which Abbasid caliphs promoted learning and funded a translation 
movement to make all scientific and related texts available in Arabic. 

Ultimately, however, politieal instability undermined the initial 
economie success of the Abbasids. To see this we can compare average 
ruler duration in several different soeieties, whieh is shown in Figure 8.2 for 
France under the Capetians, England under the Normans and Plantagenets, 
China under the Song dynasty, the Sasanian Empire, and finally the early 
and late Abbasid periods.^ ^ The division point here for the Abbasids is 945 
CE, the point at whieh ealiphs in Baghdad beeame figureheads as they had 
lost control of their provinees. 

With an average ruler duration of only eight years, the early Abbasid 
period stands out for its instability. Several scholars have attributed this to 
the laek of a sueeession rule based on primogeniture or to the absenee of 
institutionalized constraints on the monarch of the sort that existed in 
Europe.Others emphasize the impact of polygyny—multiple wives meant 
multiple sons, compounding the potential for conflict.^^ There may be some 
truth in these arguments, but Song China, the Sasanian Empire, and the later 
Abbasids all practiced polygyny, and their rulers stayed in place for longer. 
The exaet reason why the early Abbasid period was so unstable remains to 
be fully established. The more general point here may be that autocracies 
are partieularly suseeptible to this risk. 

Abbasid instability had negative consequences for development. 
Southern Iraq was the prineipal souree of agrieultural produetion and 
revenue for the caliphate. Iraqi agriculture depended on irrigation systems 
that required eontinuous investment, but the Abbasids took the system they 
had inherited from the Sasanians as given. Political turmoil and instability 
led to a eontinual negleet of steps neeessary to maintain produetion in rural 
areas.Instead of investing in irrigation, the Abbasid caliphs devoted 
massive resourees to the military in an effort to maintain eontrol of their 
territories. This ended up creating further sources of instability. While the 
fmaneial demands of a standing army were inelastie, revenues from 
agricultural taxation tended to be variable.Under these eircumstances it 
would have been ideal to develop a form of publie borrowing, but this did 
not happen.After 945 CE the Abbasid ealiphs would eontinue to rule but 
as largely ceremonial figures. 


Weak Autocracy and Growth in Europe 

European rulers laeked a state bureaueraey of the sort that existed in China 
or the Middle East. This prompted many of them to rule in the fashion of 
early demoeraey, relying on representative assemblies for revenue. But as 
we saw in chapter 5, some European monarchs still tried to rule as 
autocrats, and once again, the case of Philip the Fair of France can help 
show us the implications of this political regime for economic development. 
Eacking coercive capacity, Philip could not do much to promote 
development—nor could he do much to hinder it. 

People often remember Philip the Fair’s reign for high-profile instances 
in which he trampled upon the property rights of some of his subjects.On 
July 22, 1306, Philip expelled the Jews from France and in so doing seized 
their property for his own uses.^^ He followed this up by expropriating the 
assets of the Paris headquarters of the Knights Templar, the order that had 
been serving as his bankers. On May 12, 1310, Philip then ordered that 
fifty-four of the Templars be burned at the stake for heresy, an event that 
took place in central Paris. Burning your bankers at the stake does not 
sound like a strong indicator of property rights protection. 

The episodes concerning the Jews and the Templars show that with 
respect to some groups to which he had ready access, Philip the Fair had 
both the inclination and the ability to despoil his subjects. But without a 
state bureaucracy he lacked the ability to do something like this on a 
broader scale. 

Philip the Fair lacked not only fiscal capacity but also the ability to use 
other government organs, such as the judiciary, to promote or hinder 
development. In theory, Philip sat at the top of a clear judicial hierarchy, 
and he retained the right as king to hear any case he desired on appeal. But 
even in those instances where Philip would have desired to do so, there 
were important obstacles in his path.^^ The first was that local princes, 
barons, and lords in many locations retained very important de facto control 
over judicial affairs. The second obstacle involved the great fragmentation 
of judicial authority that often made it difficult to exert control. Finally, as 
was true with tax collection, Philip lacked sufficient numbers of trained and 
competent officials. 


Early Democracy and Growth in Europe 

There is a venerable argument that European representative assemblies 
favored economic development because they usefully constrained rulers. 
This could distinguish Europe from other world regions. It could also 
distinguish England and the Dutch Republic from a state like France where 
assembly activity was much weaker. The big problem with this argument is 
that formalized representative assemblies became a prominent feature of the 
European landscape as early as the thirteenth century, but Europe’s 
economic takeoff did not occur until centuries after that point. 

The explanation I will offer here is that European representative 
assemblies both helped and hindered growth. By placing checks on rulers, 
assemblies prevented the sort of dramatic policy reversals seen in China 
under the Ming, but those who held power in assemblies could use their 
positions to block new market entrants. This has been argued with regard to 
city-states.4® The same argument could also apply to assemblies governing 
broader territories. By 1800, as Napoleon’s armies swept away the old, 
estates-based order in western Europe, many saw this as something that 
promoted economic development.^^ 

European states with strong representative assemblies initially had 
higher rates of urbanization than did other states, but over time this 
urbanization difference eroded. If urbanization is a proxy for economic 
development, this fact is hard to reconcile with the idea that assemblies 
unambiguously favored growth. To show this we can make use of data that I 
collected for two previous studies.I will use this to sort individual 
European states into two groups: those that had a representative assembly 
with substantial prerogatives, including the ability to refuse new taxes, and 
those that either lacked an assembly or had an assembly with only weak 
prerogatives. 

The results of this exercise are shown in Figure 8.3.^^ For each type of 
state—strong assembly versus weak or no assembly—I have calculated the 
level of urbanization at the end of the century in question. Initially, those 
states with a strong representative assembly had a level of urbanization that 
was more than twice that of other states, but over time this advantage 


steadily attenuated. By 1700 states without strong assemblies had slightly 
higher levels of urbanization—it is a striking pattem.^^ 

As a next step, we can make use of a second data set on European 
representative assemblies that was compiled by Maarten Bosker, Eltjo 
Buringh, and Jan Euiten van Zanden.^^ Although these data do not cover 
specific assembly prerogatives, they do cover a substantially larger number 
of European polities compared to the data set that I myself collected. Using 
this we can compare the growth trajectories of individual European cities in 
states with representative assemblies and those cities in states without 
assemblies. Bosker, Buringh, and van Zanden show that on average, states 
with representative assemblies had larger cities, a potential sign that 
political institutions had a positive impact on economic development. 
However, by the year 1800 European cities in states with a history of 
having a representative assembly were only slightly larger on average than 
were cities in states without such a history (26,000 as opposed to 23,000 
inhabitants). If there was a positive effect of assemblies on growth, then it 
must have been a rather small one. 
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FIGURE 8.3. Urbanization and representative assemblies. (See the text for definitions.) 









































Conclusion: The Ambiguous Effects of Democracy 

The lesson of this chapter has been that when we think about the effect of 
democratic institutions on development, we benefit from taking a long-term 
view. Instead of considering only the last half century, or even the entire last 
century, we have a millennium of evidence, and more, that can help us. 
Over this long stretch of time, political institutions in Europe have been 
frequently based on principles of early democracy and subsequently modem 
democracy. Polities in China and the Middle East had autocratic 
institutions. 

Existing arguments about European assemblies and growth do not 
adequately consider the Achilles’ heel of early democracy: those who 
control representative assemblies may restrict entry for new inn ovators. It’s 
very possible that this helped hinder development in Europe, even as 
representative regimes provided a degree of security of property for those 
on the inside. 

In the next chapter I will suggest that one reason England may have been 
the first to industrialize is that its parliamentary institutions were 
fundamentally different than those of the early democracies that existed on 
the continent. In a polity like the Dutch Republic, a modem economy 
emerged, but it was ultimately held back by a distinctly premodern set of 
representative institutions that gave blocking power to local interests. In 
England from an early date this power of local interests was minimized. 




PART III 


Modem Democracy 
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Why England Was Different 


SINCE JOHN BRIGHT’S first reference to the “mother of parliaments” in 1865, 
many have argued that the English invented this political practice. The more 
accurate assessment is that the English invented a new kind of parliament. 
England was different because its rulers and people developed a style of 
governance that would evolve into modern democracy. English 
representatives had more distance from their constituents because they were 
not bound by mandates. Nor could their constituents require them to refer 
back for approval before final decisions were made. This system had clear 
advantages, especially from the point of view of monarchs, but it was also 
in many ways less democratic. Direct public participation was limited, and 
local interests were bound by majority decisions with less opportunity to 
block change. I will draw a contrast between England and the Dutch 
Republic. While the Dutch Republic had a claim to being the world’s “first 
modern economy,” the Dutch did not invent modern parliamentarianism. 
They instead had political institutions that more closely resembled early 
democracy. This may in turn have held back economic innovation and 
development. 



The Roman Background 

Britannia became a province of the Roman Empire in 43 CE. It remained 
one until the withdrawal of direct Roman rule, dated to the year 410. 
Traditionally, what happened next has been described as an invasion and 
wholesale replacement of the local Romano-British population by 
barbarians. Bede, the famous chronicler who wrote in the early eighth 
century, described things in the following way. In the year 449 a warlord 
named Vortigern invited the Angles and the Saxons to settle in Britain to 
fight against his enemies. What the Angles and the Saxons did instead was 
conquer and slaughter the local population so that “the fire kindled by the 
hands of the heathen executed the just vengeance of God on the nation for 
its crimes.”^ 

Today, thanks to modern DNA evidence, scholars know that there was 
somewhat less vengeance than Bede had thought. The fraction of DNA of 
Anglo-Saxon origin in people of local descent currently living in central 
and southern England is less than 50 percent.^ So, this was not a situation 
where outsiders imported a wholly new society and system of government. 
What the Anglo-Saxon invasions did do was dramatically reshuffle the 
cards beyond what happened elsewhere in Europe. Across the channel in 
places like Gaul, the fall of Rome resulted in a collapse of central authority, 
but Roman institutions for local governance survived. In England there was 
more of a need for a new beginning; what had been a flourishing Romano- 
British economy based on large agricultural estates crumbled in short order 
after the withdrawal of Roman military protection.^ 


The Hundred and the Shire 


Once they became fully developed, local institutions in Anglo-Saxon 
England involved governance at the level of shire or county and below that 
at the level of the hundred, which was in some areas known as the 
wapentakeWe saw in chapter 5 that the wapentake was of Scandinavian 
origin. The organizational notion of the “hundred” may have been a 
Carolingian import, but as we will see, hundreds in Anglo-Saxon England 
had a much more aetive assembly life. 

The Hundred as an institution reached its full prominence in the tenth 
century, and it would remain important until late in the medieval period. 
Each hundred was simultaneously a territorial unit, a subdivision within a 
shire (or eounty), and a court presided over by a hundredman. There is 
some debate among historians about exactly who these hundredmen were. 
In some, generally older, aeeounts, the hundredman is suggested to have 
been a reeve, or official of the king, perhaps someone who was granted a 
manor in exchange for service.^ This would imply a top-down arrangement. 
For others, the hundredman was simply a prominent member of the local 
community. This would imply more of a bottom-up arrangement but one 
where the Crown had introduced uniformity of procedure. Even in this case, 
the Crown retained the option of punishing hundredmen who did not earry 
out the tasks assigned to them.^ A hundred also often included a sworn jury 
of twelve men to judge cases. The number twelve may be of Scandinavian 
origin—^via the wapentake—^possibly beeause in Norse mythology the gods 
themselves were twelve in number.^ 

Under Edward the Elder, who ruled from 899 to 924, the following 
decree stipulated how a hundred should funetion. 

Each reeve was to hold a meeting {gemot) every four weeks, and to see 
to it that every man was totally worthy of his folk-right, and that each 
law-suit should have a day appointed for hearing and settlement.^ 

At this phase, the Hundred was primarily a judicial institution, and a later 
text known as the Hundred Ordinance shows that one of the most common 
legal disputes at the time involved ownership and thieving of cattle. 


The other thing we see clearly here is that while the Hundred may have 
had its origin in folk assemblies deep in the past, by the tenth century it was 
also fundamentally a system that was managed from the top with a degree 
of uniformity. We will see the same exact pattern when describing the shire 
and its court as well as the king’s council, the witan. It contrasts strongly 
with patterns seen elsewhere in western Europe at this time where central 
rulers had much less ability to manage and organize local events. 

The shire, or county, was the next unit above the Hundred in the 
territorial division of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom.^ The shire first emerged in 
the Kingdom of Wessex before subsequently spreading elsewhere as 
England fell under a unified Anglo-Saxon kingship. From the late tenth 
century onward, the shire was presided over by someone known as the shire 
reeve, or sheriff The s hir e reeve would play a critical role not only in the 
administration of justice but also in raising revenue. The shire would itself 
also have a regular assembly, or shire court. 

In chapter 5 we saw that at the turn of the first millennium, Anglo-Saxon 
England was the sole state in Europe—apart from areas under Muslim 
control—that levied a direct and kingdom-wide tax on agricultural produce. 
The immediate stimulus for this was the need to pay the Danegeld. It was 
the existence of the hundred and shire system that made this possible. After 
the period of Danish tribute, this would lead to the creation of an annual 
national tax known as the heregeld, or army tax. 


Witenagemot 

The final Anglo-Saxon institution that we need to eonsider is that of the 
king’s council, or witan, that we first encountered in chapter 5. Meetings of 
the witan were referred to as witenagemot. As with other Anglo-Saxon 
institutions, historical scholarship on the witan has tended to oscillate 
between seeing this council as a bottom-up arrangement imposed by society 
or a top-down arrangement imposed by kings. In my view the interesting 
feature of the witan was that it was some of each. This is what also made 
for the strength of the Anglo-Saxon state. 

Like other kingdoms throughout western Europe, in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries the individual kingdoms that would eventually become 
amalgamated into England had periodic assemblies, typically including the 
great and the good, but sometimes more than that. These assemblies were 
episodic events. During the tenth century assemblies became more 
regularized in the expanded Kingdom of Wessex that would eventually 
become known as the Kingdom of England. The most authoritative recent 
account of the early English Parliament begins the discussion of 
Parliament’s origins with the reign of iEthelstan (r. 924-939), the son of 
Edward the Elder. We know from “witness lists” from yEthelstan’s 
assemblies that these could often involve a hundred individuals or more.^^ 
So, they may have been elite gatherings, but they were not small and 
intimate councils. The dates of assemblies during this period also became 
much more regular, often timed to coincide with traditional feast days 
associated with sacred moments in the Christian calendar. 

Nineteenth-century historians often wrote of the witan as a 
representative body through which England’s people, via their ruling elite, 
placed constraints on monarchs. In reaction to this, some twentieth-century 
historians flipped things in the opposite way—the members of the witan 
were said to be “mere retainers of the king.”^^ More recent scholarship by 
Eevi Roach provides an evidence-based way of thinking about this problem. 
In addition to being large, the witness lists to ^thelstan’s assemblies show a 
great regularity in attendance from one meeting to the next. If “mere 
retainers” were likely to change from one meeting to the next to suit a 
king’s whims, then the witness lists tell a very different story. They suggest 


that it was not only the choice of the monarch but also one’s position in 
society that mattered for being able to attend. 

The second question we need to ask about the witan is whether its 
meetings were simply stage-managed events of the sort organized by Philip 
the Fair or actually involved an element of consent. Here the evidence 
points clearly in the latter direction, even if we lack eyewitness accounts of 
the sort that we used for Philip’s assemblies in chapter 5.^^ 

The final question is what the members of the witan actually did when 
they met. The answer here is that the assemblies considered diplomacy, 
proposed royal charters, and, of course, discussed taxation. 


The Normans Inherited a State 


Rather than constructing a state of their own, like so many other conquerors 
considered in this book, the Norman kings inherited oned^ The most direct 
way to show the Anglo-Saxon inheritance is to consider the famous 
Domesday Book. As a comprehensive assessment of all wealth—conducted 
in 1086 by William the Conqueror—the survey is rightly described as being 
unique in western Europe. But we should also ponder this further fact: a 
Domesday-style assessment was never repeated by the Normans after 1086. 
Reinforcing the idea of an Anglo-Saxon inheritance, historians have shown 
that Domesday was itself compiled with the help of existing tax lists dating 
back to the period before the conquest. One of the features facilitating the 
compilation of lists like these in the Anglo-Saxon era was the relatively 
high (for the time) level of literacy. This itself went hand in hand with the 
fact that English, rather than Eatin, was the language of official government 
business. 

The Normans also inherited the Anglo-Saxon pattern of royal councils. 
While the membership of these councils changed, William the Conqueror 
kept the tradition going because he found them useful. The one key 
difference with the initial Norman assemblies was that attendance now 
became obligatory as a result of feudal ties. Those who received land from 
William in exchange for service had an obligation to provide council. A 
feudal system like this had not been practiced by the Anglo-Saxons.^^ 


Magna Carta Was Not a Big Deal (Initially) 

Magna Carta followed the Norman eonquest after a eentury and a half, and 
historians have repeatedly disagreed about its importance. For some Magna 
Carta was a key constitutional moment; Bishop William Stubbs wrote that 
“the whole of the constitutional history of England is little more than a 
commentary on Magna Carta.”^^ For others the Magna Carta itself was not 
a watershed; it was the way in which the event would be interpreted 
centuries later that mattered. To add to this, there is a debate about the 
uniqueness of Magna Carta within Europe. Some believe that by obliging 
King John to sign the document at Runnymede, the English barons set 
England off on a course from other European nations. For others, Magna 
Carta was simply one example of a number of similar events happening in 
Europe at this time from the Privilegio General in Aragon to the Golden 
Bull in Hungary. 

The first problem with the “unique watershed” interpretation of Magna 
Carta is that the events of 1215 were hardly momentous. Magna Carta itself 
was never signed by King John, nor did he seal an original version of it. 
What took place at Runnymede was instead a verbal agreement backed up 
by oaths, as well as the threat of force. Soon afterward. King John and his 
barons returned to open conflict. Though Magna Carta contained a 
provision stating that certain taxes could not be levied without consent. 
King John ignored this, and several subsequent British monarchs did the 
same. It was the need for cooperation from members of society that 
ultimately encouraged later monarchs to respect and reissue the charter. 

A second reason to disagree with the watershed idea is that Magna Carta 
did not result in a fundamental break in the pattern of English governance. 
As we saw previously, English monarchs—in particular Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs—had been raising taxes with the help of assemblies since the 
tenth century. Magna Carta did include the explicit stipulation that “No 
scutage or aid is to be levied in our realm except by the common counsel of 
our realm,” but this felt more like reaffirmation of an older practice. 

Though the events of 1215 hardly seem like a turning point, the same 
forces that propelled early democracy in other societies would soon lead to 
a reassertion of Magna Carta’s importance. On several occasions where 


King John’s successors got into trouble with their barons or found 
themselves in need of funds, they ehose to reissue Magna Carta so as to 
reconfirm the rights and responsibilities that had been agreed to at 
Runnymede. It was the weak position of English rulers that foreed them to 
make this concession. The best way to see Magna Carta is as one event in a 
long sequenee in whieh English kings and those they ruled would bargain 
over governance. Had King John not agreed to the eharter at Runnymede, 
or had the barons not proposed it in the first plaee, the underlying forees 
would have still pushed in the same direction. 

Ultimately, where Magna Carta was most important is in ereating a foeal 
point of agreement for future advoeates of consensual government and the 
rule of law. It provides a partieularly powerful illustration of how onee an 
expectation of government by consent is codified, subsequent people can 
continually refer baek to it. In the seventeenth eentury, amid attempts by 
Stuart monarchs to expand their prerogatives, Edward Coke could write 
about Magna Carta and the rights enshrined therein, as part of what many 
ealled Britain’s “ancient constitution.” 

There were many other European events that resembled Magna Carta, 
and this meant that supporters of consensual government elsewhere could 
also have a eommon rallying ery. J. C. Holt, the author of the authoritative 
history of Magna Carta, said precisely this: “the reiteration of the same 
story throughout western Europe carries obvious implications.”^® In an era 
where warfare was beeoming ever eostlier, monarehs found themselves 
compelled to work through assemblies composed of barons, members of the 
ehureh, and representatives from towns. In 1188 King Alfonso IX of Eeon 
was obliged to give important privileges to his vassals, and he did so in the 
eontext of a representative assembly ealled the cortes. In 1205 King Peter 
of Aragon drafted a document to do the same.^^ In Hungary with the 
Golden Bull of 1222, feudal lords obtained a guarantee of their privileges 
with an annual meeting to diseuss disputes and politieal problems. 


King John’s “Heavy Exactions” Were Not So Heavy 

One of the most eommon ideas about Magna Carta is that it was triggered 
by what are sometimes ealled King John’s “heavy exaetions.”^^ This gives 
the impression of a powerful English monarch who needed to be 
constrained, but a look at early English revenue data tells a very different 
story. We saw in chapter 1 that around the year 1300—some eight decades 
after Magna Carta was agreed—King Edward I of England was able raise 
about 1 percent of GDP in revenue. This was slightly more than Philip the 
Fair of France was able to raise but not much more. In contrast, in 1086 CE 
the Chinese emperors of the Song dynasty were able to raise upwards of 10 
percent of GDP in revenue while in 850 CE Abbasid caliphs could extract 7 
percent of production from the Sawad of Iraq.^^ 

The next thing we should do is ask how heavy King John’s exactions 
were in comparative terms. Figure 9.1 shows annual revenue figures during 
King John’s reign.^^ These are expressed as a share of estimated English 
GDP.^^ For purposes of comparison I have added two horizontal lines 
showing peak levels of fiscal extraction in Abbasid Iraq and Song China. 
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FIGURE 9.1. King John’s heavy exactions in comparative perspective. 






The idea that John’s exactions provoked a constitutional crisis is borne 
out by the data. During the early part of his reign, John for the most part 
extracted about 1 percent of GDP in revenue. Then, quite suddenly, in the 
years immediately before 1215 he tripled this rate of extraction. It’s also 
clear from detailed tax breakdowns that the lion’s share of this increase 
came from ordinary revenue raised in the English counties. The drastic 
decrease in revenue extraction for 1215 is due to the fact that a baronial 
rebellion against John was already well underway. 

To judge how heavy these exactions were, we also need to compare King 
John’s exactions with what was going on in other societies around the 
globe, and here we see that even at its peak, revenue extraction under John 
was less than half of that in the Abbasid Caliphate and less than a third of 
that in Song China. These societies were able to maintain these rates of 
extraction without succumbing to a tax revolt. It would seem then that King 
John attempted to go as far as he could with the autocratic method of 
revenue extraction, and this was not very successful. The absence of a state 
bureaucracy explains the difference. 

It is also sometimes argued that by agreeing to the principles of Magna 
Carta, English monarchs after King John were able to raise more revenue 
than would have otherwise been the case. Instead of an unsustainable series 
of heavy exactions implemented with force, rulers established a contract 
with society to raise a solid and sustainable revenue stream. Two facts 
suggest that this argument may be overrated. The first is that Edward I in 
1300 was only able to extract about as much in revenue as John did during 
the period before his “heavy exactions.” The second is that it would be a 
very long time before any English monarch was able to extract 3 percent of 
GDP in taxes in a sustainable way. This would only happen during the latter 
stages of Henry VIII’s reign.^^ 


Where England Really Did Pioneer: The Absenee of 

Mandates 

England was not exceptional because it had Parliament or because of the 
Magna Carta: it was the absence of mandates for parliamentary 
representatives that was different. Today we think of it as natural that in a 
democracy, representatives should not be bound by mandates imposed by 
their constituents. It is simply the way that things should be done. 
Representatives should instead have free rein to make laws as they see fit, 
and their constituents should then decide whether to reelect them. This is a 
British parliamentary legacy. 

In chapter 5 I emphasized that it was very common for constituencies in 
medieval assemblies to bind their representatives with mandates. In the 
strictest case, deputies had no power to make decisions on their own. In the 
Burgundian assemblies of the Low Countries this practice was enshrined in 
the practice of ouir et rapporter?-^ The word ouir is an archaic French 
formulation for “hear,” so this expression means “hear and report.” In cases 
where representatives did have decision-making power, this was 
accompanied by strict instructions from their constituents. If a 
representative wanted to deviate from this line, they would need to refer 
back for further input. The mandate system created a great deal of local 
blocking power. In some cases, there was a principle of unanimity rule, or 
the equivalent idea that an individual community could simply declare that 
it was not bound by a decision. We also saw this in chapter 2 in many non- 
European societies. Among the Huron, and other groups in the woodlands 
of northeastern America, groups were not considered bound by a decision 
unless they had individually accepted it. The same norm prevailed in pre- 
Islamic Arabia. 

For European monarchs the mandate system was unwieldy, and so they 
sought a way around it by demanding that constituencies grant full powers 
to their representatives to decide things as they saw fit. Faced with the 
urgent need to raise finance for war, a process of continual reference back 
to constituencies promised delay and indecision. To buttress their claim that 
representatives should have greater autonomy, as we saw in chapter 5, 


monarchs began using a recycled phrase from Roman law known as plena 
potestas, meaning full powers. 

But simply invoking plena potestas didn’t do much to improve things for 
most European monarchs. When Philip the Fair convened what would 
become known as France’s first Estates General in 1302, he decreed that 
deputies to the assembly should have full powers. This was dutifully agreed 
to, but the assembly resulted in only a very broad, and rather vague, consent 
to being taxed. The real business of sorting out how much tax would be 
paid was left for protracted negotiations with individual communities.^® In 
Spain, monarchs also continually sought that deputies be granted full 
powers but without much greater success. The monarchy eventually gave 
up on its central assembly, the Cortes, and instead began negotiating with 
individual Castilian towns.The one place where an attempt at plena 
potestas was absent was in the Dutch Republic. Geographic proximity and 
easy water transport made a system of reference back feasible, but even in 
the Dutch case, the system was unwieldy.The Dutch Republic often had 
difficulties in speedily funding military engagements, precisely because 
there were so many parties to be consulted in order for this to happen. 

English monarchs were more successful than others in seeing that plena 
potestas actually meant something. Our first trace of full powers being 
mentioned in a summons to Parliament comes from the year 1268. In that 
year, it was requested that representatives of each of the twenty-seven 
boroughs should bring with them letters patent with a borough’s seal, and 
the letters were to state that the borough granted the equivalent of full 
powers of attorney to the representative in question.^^ 

Reference to plena potestas became a permanent element of royal 
summons beginning in 1294 with what subsequently would become known 
as the Model Parliament (held in 1295). This is part of the royal summons 
in that year: 

Moreover, the said knights are to have full and sufficient power for 
themselves and for the community of the aforesaid county, and the said 
citizens and burgesses for themselves, and the communities of the 
aforesaid cities and boroughs separately, then and there, for doing what 
shall then be ordained according to the common council in the premises; 


so that the aforesaid business shall not remain unfinished in any way for 

defect of this power. 

The reference to “full and sufficient power” is what people usually focus 
on when reading this passage, but the reference to no unfinished business is 
also critical. This removed the possibility for borough representatives to 
refer back to their communities before making decisions. After 1294 a 
reference to full powers was part of the summons to every English 
Parliament until 1872.^^ 

There were still a few occasions after 1295 when members of the 
Commons stated that they needed to refer back to their constituencies. This 
happened in 1339-40 in a context where, at the outset of what would prove 
to be a long war with France, Edward III was desperately attempting to 
raise war finance.The magnitude of the demands he made prompted 
members of the Commons to state that they needed to refer back to their 
constituencies before discussing the matter further.^^ This was the last time 
that such an exceptional request would occur. 

We owe the fact that modern democratic representatives operate without 
mandates to the peculiarities of English history. The most plausible reason 
England was different is that this was a historical legacy. From the Anglo- 
Saxon period onward, English monarchs had achieved a degree of 
centralization that those on the continent could only envy. If one was to 
predict where mandates would disappear, you would say England, and in a 
way, this also means that modern democracy has a somewhat autocratic feel 
to it compared to early democracy. 


Despotism and Good Government under the Tudors 

As with so much else about English history, historians have not been of one 
mind when it comes to the Tudors, the house that ruled England from 1485 
to 1603. For Bishop Stubbs, writing in the late nineteenth eentury. King 
Henry VIII was “the tyrant whose every eapriee is wise and saered.”^^ Half 
a century later, the Cambridge historian Geoffrey Elton would establish a 
new eonsensus that said the exaet opposite. Instead of being marked by 
despotism, the Tudor era was one of state building, establishment of the rule 
of law, and the solidifieation of parliamentary control.^^ Elton would in turn 
reeeive eritieism for having taken the argument too far in the other 
direetion."^*^ 

So, who is to be believed? In my opinion there are elements of truth in 
eaeh of these radieally different views of the Tudors, and they highlight a 
theme that I have emphasized throughout this book: the question of 
sequeneing. If the early demoeratie institutions of government by eonsent 
are established first, then it is possible to subsequently build a bureaucraey 
without veering inevitably into autoeraey or despotism. 

Eef s eonsider first the evidence on Tudor despotism, or what is better 
deseribed as attempted despotism. In support of those who argued that 
Henry VIII had despotie tendeneies, Eawrenee Stone offered the following 
list of aetions: Henry extended the definition of treason to inelude speeeh; 
he arbitrarily seized the wealth of England’s monasteries; he deelared 
himself head of the ehureh; he attempted to rule through proelamation; and 
he hoped to ereate a standing army.^^ So, Henry was no mild-mannered 
democrat. 

Evidence of despotism aside, it is also elear that the Tudors made 
important strides in creating a bureaucratie state. Geoffrey Elton took the 
view that prior to a series of reforms initiated after 1529 by Thomas 
Cromwell, Henry VIII’s chief minister, the English state still fit the 
medieval pattern of resembling a ruler’s household.^^ This style of 
government prineipally involved the king ruling through his immediate 
entourage without clear lines of authority or competeney of the sort that we 
would expeet in a bureaueraey. The effeet of Cromwell’s reforms was to 
reduee the importance of the royal household as well as of what had been 


an informal inner ring of leading counselors. There would now be a set of 
departments, known as courts, a number of which were charged with 
separate aspects of revenue collection. There would also be a more formal 
privy council. Though Thomas Cromwell laid out impersonal bureaucratic 
procedures, he failed to apply them to himself Perhaps for this reason, 
Cromwell made many enemies and ultimately fell out of favor with Henry 
VIII. In June 1540 he was arrested and imprisoned in the Tower, and a 
month later Cromwell was beheaded in public. 

The striking thing about the Tudor reforms is that they did not turn 
England into an autocracy. It is true that Parliament did not design the 
Tudor bureaucracy—this was led by ministers of the Crown—nor did it yet 
have formal oversight of the sort that it would acquire in later centuries, but 
there is also no doubt that Henry VIII was compelled to rule jointly with 
Parliament. The so-called “Reformation Parliament,” which lasted from 
1529 to 1536, was England’s longest-sitting Parliament to date. During this 
period. Parliament asserted its supremacy in law. England would now, at 
least in principle, be ruled by a sort of collective executive under the phrase 
the “King-in-Parliament.” One interpretation of this is that Henry VIII 
abided by this arrangement because he could rule more effectively with it.^^ 

The alternative view of why Parliament continued to matter is that Henry 
was checked by “powerful medieval institutions and political traditions. 
Political scientists might draw a similar conclusion using different 
language; once members of Parliament had learned how to act collectively, 
they were in a better position to resist royal encroachment. This illustrates 
the importance of sequencing. By the time of Henry’s accession, England 
had a well-oiled system of political representation, and in mobilizing during 
this period Parliament could draw upon this. The best illustration of this is 
the lengthy opposition to a bill presented by Thomas Cromwell in 1539 that 
would have given the Crown power to rule by decree. The bill faced bitter 
opposition in both the Eords and the Commons. Ultimately, a statute 
allowing for rule by proclamation did pass Parliament, but there were very 
significant checks placed on its use, and the Act itself was repealed in 
1547.^^ Subsequent Tudor monarchs would often prefer to call Parliament 
only infrequently, most notably in the case of Elizabeth I, but they would 
not attempt to bypass it. The later efforts of Stuart monarchs to do precisely 


that would lead to a conflict that resulted in a more complete form of 
parliamentary supremacy. This is what we will now turn to in the next 
section. 



The Two Faces of Parliamentary Supremacy 

The next eritical step in English constitutional development was the shift to 
parliamentary supremacy. After a century of conflict between Crown and 
Parliament, in 1688 Parliament succeeding in reasserting and amplifying its 
“ancient” prerogatives. Parliament now met much more frequently than 
before. It began to play an intensive role in raising revenue and in managing 
the new system of public borrowing. It also passed other forms of economic 
legislation. In the face of this, the direct influence of the Crown waned 
considerably. The last year in which the Crown vetoed parliamentary 
legislation was 17 10."^^ It now mattered less who was king or queen than 
who controlled the majority in the House of Commons and the executive 
functions that came to be known as “The Ministry.” This would gradually 
evolve into a system with a prime minister, a cabinet, and a norm of 
ministerial responsibility. Between 1688 and 1715 there were frequent 
elections and intense competition between two nascent political parties, the 
Whigs and the Tories. After 1715, the Whigs established an enduring 
majority that would last until 1760. Later commentators would refer to this 
as the “Whig Supremacy. 

The significance of the Glorious Revolution of 1688 has been 
abundantly recognized and emphasized by historians, economists, political 
scientists, and others.Rather than repeat what others have said, here I 
would like to emphasize a fact that has received less attention. It mattered a 
great deal that parliamentary supremacy was established in a country where 
the practice of binding representatives with mandates had already 
disappeared. It also mattered a great deal that the practice of making 
decisions by simple majority had already been established, with no 
possibility for individual localities to block decisions or opt out of them. All 
of this meant that when parliamentary supremacy was established, this 
occurred with a body that had very substantial insulation from local 
interests. This was a very different situation from parliamentary supremacy 
in the Dutch Republic. The final thing to recognize about 1688 is that, as 
Jack Goldstone has emphasized, William of Orange’s successful invasion 
was a highly contingent event that could have failed. If so, the story of 
modern democracy might have been different.^® 


Once the British Parliament became supreme, its insulation from loeal 
interests would prove to have both good and bad consequenees, or what we 
might eall the two faces of parliamentary supremacy. The first, positive face 
was that a parliament unburdened by loeal bloeking interests eould pass 
important economic legislation favoring development. The second, more 
negative, faee was that a partisan exeeutive eould aet in an autoeratie and 
corrupt manner. 

The First Face of Parliamentary Supremacy: High State 

Capacity 

After the Glorious Revolution of 1688 the number of Aets of Parliament 
passed expanded dramatieally. In the two centuries prior to 1688, 
Parliament passed an average of thirteen Aets a year, though this figure 
varied substantially from year to year since Parliament sat infrequently. In 
the eentury after 1688, a Parliament that sat more or less eontinuously now 
passed an average of 121 Aets per year.^^ It was a stunning transformation. 
In the period of the Whig Supremaey (1715-60) about a third of these 
pertained to the eeonomy or to improvements in eommunieations. Most 
Acts in the former category were enclosure Acts, while most in the latter 
eategory involved the eonstruetion of turnpikes. An Aet would give a group 
of named individuals the right to construct a turnpike in a speeific place and 
to eolleet tolls for its use. Previously, turnpikes would have been under the 
control of individual parishes that did not have the right to collect tolls. 
Extensive researeh by Daniel Bogart has shown that turnpike Aets led to a 
massive inerease in investment and that this brought improved travel and 
eommunieations. 

Underlying the effectiveness of these turnpike Aets was the fact that 
while they were generally initiated by loeal people, and while loeal people 
were often eonsulted on them. Parliament remained supreme in its ability to 
pass them. William Blaekstone deseribed parliamentary supremaey in the 
following terms: 

It hath sovereign and uncontrolable authority in making, confirming, 
enlarging, restraining, abrogating, repealing, reviving, and expounding 
of laws, concerning matters of all possible denominations, ecclesiastical. 


or temporal, civil, military, maritime, or criminal: this being the place 
where that absolute despotic power, which must in all governments 
reside somewhere, is entrusted by the constitution of these kingdoms. 

And he continued with this statement. 

All mischiefs and grievances, operations and remedies, that transcend 
the ordinary course of the laws, are within the reach of this extraordinary 
tribunal. It can regulate or new-model the succession to the crown; as 
was done in the reign of Henry VIII and William III. It can alter the 
established religion of the land; as was done in a variety of instances, in 
the reigns of king Henry VIII and his three children. It can change and 
create afresh even the constitution of the kingdom and of parliaments 
themselves; as was done by the act of union, and the several statutes for 
triennial and septennial elections. It can, in short, do every thing that is 
not naturally impossible; and therefore some have not scrupled to call its 
power, by a figure rather too bold, the omnipotence of parliament. 

Many recent scholars have written of 1688 as the beginning of an era of 
“limited government” because of parliamentary limitations on royal 
authority. But Blackstone’s observations speak to an alternative 
interpretation: the Glorious Revolution of 1688 initiated the era of an 
unlimited Parliament. 

The Second Face of Parliamentary Supremacy: An 
Autocratic Executive 

One of the persistent fears of medieval Europeans who sent representatives 
to royal assemblies was that they would be captured by the center. Spending 
too long in the capital opened up possibilities for a central ruler to exert 
corrupt influence. This was one reason why mandates were deemed 
necessary. The irony of Great Britain after 1688 is that it succumbed to 
precisely this problem, and this could happen because after 1295 mandates 
were outlawed. Instead of corruption coming from the Crown, it came 
instead from a new and powerful type of parliamentary executive led by 


Robert Walpole. He is often referred to as Great Britain’s first prime 
minister. 

In the first thirty years after the Glorious Revolution there was active, 
and often extreme, competition between two parliamentary parties, the 
Whigs and the Tories. When it came to candidate selection, monitoring 
votes, and parliamentary organization, these two groups could lay claim to 
being the ancestors of modern parliamentary parties. This all occurred in an 
environment of frequent elections. The Triennial Act of 1694 stipulated that 
elections to the House of Commons should take place at least once every 
three years. In practice the pace of elections was even more rapid and with 
frequently shifting Commons majorities. There were nine parliamentary 
elections held between 1695 and 1715. After 1715, the Whig party 
succeeded in establishing an enduring parliamentary majority that would 
last until 1760. 

With a comfortable majority, after 1715 the Ministry under the Whigs 
implemented a number of restrictions on political participation. This effort 
included lengthening the term of parliaments to seven years, expanding the 
use of “placemen” in the Commons, and passing restrictions on open 
political expression. We cannot pass off each of these measures as being 
attributable simply to the fact that Robert Walpole, the Whig leader, was 
corrupt or to this being part of the spirit of the times. Whig corruption was 
possible because of Parliament’s absolute power. Changes like this would 
not have been possible in the Dutch Republic. 

By extending the term of parliaments, the Whigs made it easier to 
maintain their majority. The Septennial Act of 1715 stated that elections 
must occur at least once every seven years, and it would remain in place 
until 1911. With a long statutory term like this, a majority would find it 
more likely that they would be able to time elections in a way that best 
suited them. 

To justify the Septennial Act, Whig leaders could not simply say that 
they were seeking to preserve their majority. The Act’s supporters instead 
offered the justification that the Triennial Act, and the frequent elections it 
entailed, had stirred up public passions to such a degree that electioneering 
became a game of slander. It is true that even twenty-first-century 



purveyors of fake news would have been impressed by some of the vitriol 
that appeared in British print publieations at this time.^^ 

By introdueing the number of “plaeemen” in Parliament, the Whig 
majority also helped reinforce its position through patronage. Would-be 
reformers had sought rules stipulating that members of Parliament could not 
simultaneously hold offices remunerated by the state. During the tenure of 
Sir Robert Walpole, the Whigs went in exactly the opposite direction. He 
significantly expanded the number of placemen in Parliament and stipulated 
that placeholders were required to vote with his Ministry on all bills. This 
made it much easier to retain a substantial Whig majority in the 
Commons.In other cases, Walpole used outright bribery to win elections 
and to solidify his parliamentary majority. In doing so some of the 
publications that he sponsored explicitly supported corruption. Corruption 
was said to be “a result of the present circumstances of the world, the 
natural condition of human affairs. 

From 1715 onward, the Whig majority in the Commons also periodically 
took steps to quell any sort of “disturbances” that might disrupt their rule. 
In 1715, and at several points thereafter, they suspended habeas corpus. 
With the Riot Act of 1714, the Whig majority made it possible for local 
authorities to declare any gathering of twelve or more people to be 
unlawful. The Riot Act would not be officially repealed until 1967. 

The Whig Supremacy marked a period of political stability for Great 
Britain with a simultaneous move away from democracy. The period that 
followed—one in which no single party dominated Parliament—would see 
increased accusations of bribery and corruption. One popular cartoon from 
1774 depicts the prime minister. Lord North, standing over a stream of 
sewage portraying those who had received bribes. John Wilkes is shown 
with a broom stating that he will “stem the stream.”^^ This of course bears 
an uncanny resemblance to the contemporary claim in U.S. politics that 
someone needs to “drain the swamp.” For many in the American colonies, 
his case illustrated everything that was corrupt and tyrannical about the 
British parliamentary system. 


England versus the Duteh Republie 

To get a better sense of how the English pattern of assembly governanee 
was fundamentally new, we can compare it to the Dutch Republic. The 
Dutch Republic also had a strong set of representative institutions, but they 
were more characteristic of early democracy than modern democracy. 

The Dutch Republic had a complicated set of governing assemblies that 
bewildered some outsiders, particularly those used to a more centralized 
approach to politics. There were assemblies at the level of each town, at the 
level of each province, and then an estates general for the republic as a 
whole. It was ultimately the towns that had the power in this system. 
Individual towns bound their deputies to higher-level assemblies with strict 
mandates. In another characteristic of early democracy, there was a strong 
notion that each major town needed to agree to a proposal for it to pass, and 
they could opt out of measures with which they disagreed. Individual towns 
had the right to regulate trade, market entry, and even citizenship rights. 
Governance inside the towns of the Dutch Republic involved limited 
participation that tended to become increasingly oligarchic over time.^*^ 

One anecdote is useful for illustrating how perplexing outsiders often 
found the Dutch system of government.^^ During the 1660s the French 
Crown briefly entered into a military alliance with the Dutch. Louis XIV 
and his ministers repeatedly remarked that it was a chore to try to deal with 
a country whose assemblies seemed to have as many different opinions as 
there were participants. Louis dismissively called the Dutch Republic an 
etat populaire or “popular state” and the best strategy he could think of was 
to write the Dutch patronizing letters expressing an almost parental 
exasperation with their system of governance. 

The great irony of the Dutch political system is that this was a distinctly 
premodern set of arrangements in a country that has otherwise been said to 
have had the “first modem economy.”^^ It is worth asking whether 
premodern Dutch politics ultimately hampered economic growth whereas 
England’s more modem institutions fostered it. This may help explain why 
the Industrial Revolution happened in England and not the Netherlands.^^ 

Several words of caution should be heard before we consider this 
problem. The first issue is that it is inevitably difficult to find an 


explanation for something that happened only once; only one country could 
be the first to industrialize. The second issue is that there are eminently 
plausible economic answers to the “Why England?” that have little to 
nothing to do with political institutions. Robert Allen, a prominent 
economic historian, has made the case that industrialization happened in 
England first because English wages were high, creating a demand for labor 
substitutes, and because available energy was cheap, creating the possibility 
of substitution once new technologies emerged.It was not because 
England had a parliament that there were coal deposits located near 
Manchester. Nor is it likely that high wages for laborers prevailed because 
of a Parliament that at the time was composed exclusively of wealth 
holders. The best case one could make for British political institutions is 
that a parliamentary regime helped create the space for the type of technical 
innovations—derived from experimental scientific knowledge—that 
allowed industrialization to take place. 

As one measure of the pace of innovation, we can consider the number 
of patents awarded in England and the Dutch Republic over time.^^ Figure 
9.2 shows the number of patents by twenty-year period. The series for the 
Netherlands begins in 1575, just after the Dutch Republic asserted its 
independence from Spain.^^ The series for Great Britain begins in 1617 
toward the end of the reign of James When it came to innovation, the 
Netherlands at first outshone England. If we considered the content of some 
of these patents, the comparison is even starker. During his reign, James I of 
England handed out patents as special favors to individuals for products that 
did not represent an i nn ovation—on May 1 in the year 1617, Nicholas 
Hillyard was granted the exclusive right to print drawings, engravings, and 
portraits of the king, based on his demonstrated skill in this area.^^ This was 
simply conferring a monopoly rather than an aid to inn ovation. 
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FIGURE 9.2. Patents in England and the Netherlands. This figure reports numbers of registered 
patents by twenty-year period for the Duteh Republie and Great Britain. The Duteh series was 
eompiled by van Zanden and van Riel (2004) based on underlying data from Doorman (1940). The 
British series was eompiled by this author based on underlying data in Wooderoft 1854. 


What is equally striking in Figure 9.2 is that despite a rapid early paee of 
patent issuance, after about a century the rate of economic innovation in the 
Netherlands slowed dramatically. As this happened, the pace of patent 
issuance increased dramatically in England, particularly from the mid¬ 
eighteenth century onward. The most common story that many would tell 
for England is that the Glorious Revolution of 1688 helped improve the 
security of property. Perhaps, but if so it took about sixty years for the effect 
to kick in as far as the production of patents is concerned. Rather than 
suggesting that property was insecure before 1688, it might be more 
accurate to say that English institutions after 1688 did not get in the way of 
innovation once it did begin to accelerate. There is also an alternative 
variant to this story, recently proposed by Bas van Bavel.^^ He argues that 
stagnation in the Dutch Republic was driven by the way that rising wealth 
inequality gave elites increased power to reshape political institutions to 
make them more exclusive and to create barriers to entry into markets, 
hobbling growth. 

To get a better sense of how English political institutions mattered for 
development, consider the following fact: eighteenth-century economic 
progress benefited from Parliament’s protection of property, but it also at 
times depended on the ability of Parliament to override local rights. This 
was a way in which the English Parliament in terms of its prerogatives more 






strongly resembled autoeraeies than early demoeraeies.^® The spread of 
eanals and turnpikes in Great Britain was made possible precisely by 
private Acts of Parliament that overrode the interests of some landowners. 
Turnpike trusts set up in England were given powers of eminent domain.^ ^ 
No such developments could take place in the Dutch system where the 
structure of political systems gave local interests blocking power. Despite 
its autocratic constitution, ancien regime France was also characterized by 
institutions that gave local interests considerable blocking power. It was 
only after the centralizing reforms of the French Revolution that large-scale 
investments could be made that raised agricultural productivity. 


England’s Failure to Complete the Transition to Modem 

Demoeraey 

England was the first country to have a modern representative assembly— 
one with full powers and no mandates—but it was not the first to establish 
modern democracy because it delayed so long in expanding the suffrage. 
One of the paradoxes of English political development is that while the 
English pioneered the development of democratic ideas—including the idea 
that all (men) should have the vote—it would first be in England’s colonies 
in the New World that this would happen (for white men). This puzzle 
offers us an important opportunity to think about when democracy is 
possible. 

Serious discussions of universal male suffrage in England began with the 
Revolution of the 1640s. The Revolution saw the development not only of 
radically egalitarian ideas but also of a potent new tool for coercion: the 
New Model Army.^^ This was a form of military organization substantially 
more robust than the ad hoc militias that had preceded it, and in a sense it 
was the modern era’s first professional standing army. The problem was 
that if the New Model Army would prove effective at defeating the 
monarchy under Charles I, it would prove equally effective at stamping out 
the most ardent supporters of democracy within its own ranks. 

To understand the radical nature of seventeenth-century proposals for 
universal suffrage, we need to consider electoral practice at the time. Since 
1429 the suffrage for elections of knights of the s hir e to Parliament had 
been restricted to individuals with a freehold that would return forty 
shillings in rent per year. For comparison, an unskilled laborer in the 
building trade in southern England at this time would have made four pence 
per day, or about fifty shillings a year. A skilled craftsman would have 
made about seventy-five shillings a year.^"^ The justification offered for the 
forty-shilling rule was as follows. 

Item, whereas the elections of knights of the shires chosen to come to the 
parliaments of the king, in many counties of England, have now of late 
been made by very great, and excessive number of people dwelling 
within the same counties of the which most part was by people of small 


substance, or no value, whereof every of them pretended a voiee 
equivalent, as to sueh eleetions to be made with the most worthy knights 
and esquires dwelling within the same counties: whereby manslaughters, 
riots, batteries, and divisions among the gentlemen and other people of 
the same counties, shall very likely rise and be, unless convenient 
remedy be provided in this behalf 

Over time the forty-shilling rule would represent a very signifleant 
restrietion on the suffrage, one that survived until 1832. At the time it was 
passed, however, the rule represented more of a elarification of who could 
vote rather than a new restrietion.^^ A forty-shilling freehold was a 
restriction but not a sufficiently tight one to restriet eleetoral partieipation to 
only great magnates. In one voting tally from Nottinghamshire in the 
fifteenth century, there were 625 participants in an election. Based on 
population estimates, this would have represented about 4 pereent of adult 
males in the eounty.^^ 

By 1630 the forty-shilling restriction on voting in shire eleetions had 
been in plaee for two eenturies. In a famous aeeount of the 1630s and 
1640s, the British Marxist historian Christopher Hill argued that England 
during these years witnessed substantial elass antagonism fed by eeonomie 
depression.In this environment radieal eleries began eontesting both 
erueial elements of chureh doetrine and established relationships between 
elites and masses. The emergenee of the Levellers and the Diggers, two 
radieal movements assoeiated with the New Model Army, oeeurred around 
the same time. The Levellers foeused primarily on issues of eonstitutional 
reform while the Diggers (who called themselves the True Levellers) 
advoeated more direet efforts to establish eeonomie equality.The 
Levellers had an explicit political agenda that included some elements that 
have beeome standard in modern demoeraey. 

One of the Leveller demands was to have frequent elections. This was a 
desire that British eolonists in North Ameriea would subsequently share, as 
would the Anti-federalists in the debate over the U.S. Constitution. 

A seeond Leveller demand involved a eall for what amounted to near 
universal male suffrage. In their Agreement of the Free People of England, 


published on May 1, 1649, four Leveller leaders called for expanded 
suffrage along the following lines. 

All men of the age of one and twenty yeers and upwards (not being 
servants, or receiving alms, or having served the late King in Arms or 
voluntary Contribution) shall have their voices: and be capable of being 
elected to the Supreme Trust, those who served the king being disabled 
for ten years only.^*^ 

The sentiment in favor of universal suffrage was hardly shared by all 
within the New Model Army. The army was led by a set of senior officers 
commonly known as the “grandees.” The grandees had used the idea of an 
ideological movement to mobilize an army, and the Levellers were a major 
part of this. Had the Leveller movement succeeded in bringing about an 
expansion in voting rights, this would have fit with the pattern we have seen 
elsewhere in this book. When elites need to mobilize their people for war, 
they often agree to allow these people to have political rights that did not 
previously exist. But by 1649 the problem for the Levellers was that the 
Civil War was over, Charles I had been beheaded, and their side had won. 
The question for the grandees was whether to lead a social revolution that 
would democratize England or to instead leave existing hierarchies in 
place. 

The initial discontent of the Levellers against the grandees stemmed 
from arrears of pay within the New Model Army—a tried and true 
motivation for army revolts throughout human history. In this instance, the 
revolt quickly developed into a much broader conflict over differing 
political agendas.The best known of the grandees were Thomas Fairfax, 
Henry Ireton, and Oliver Cromwell. They came from among the ranks of 
England’s landed gentry. Not coincidentally, the grandees also favored a 
suffrage that would be restricted to landowners. Ireton justified this in the 
following terms: 

I think that no person hath a right to an interest or share in the disposing 
of the affairs of the kingdom, and in determining or choosing those that 


shall determine what laws we shall be ruled by here—no person hath a 
right to this, that hath not a permanent fixed interest in this kingdom.^^ 

In calling for near universal suffrage, the Leveller leaders, John Lilburne, 
William Walwyn, Thomas Prince, and Richard Overton, anticipated what 
would become a key element of modem democracy. But they went even 
further than this in calling for something not present today: elections on an 
annual basis. 

We agree and declare: That the next & al future Representatives, shall 
continue in full power for the space of one whole year: and that the 
people shall of course, chuse a Parliament once every year so as all the 
members thereof may be in a capacity to meet, and take place of the 
foregoing Representative: the first Thursday in every August for ever if 
God so please. {Agreement of the Free People of England) 

The problem for the Leveller leaders was that by the time they published 
this manifesto, they were already locked up in the Tower. The broad 
suffrage that the Levellers hoped to see would not be implemented in 
England until 1918—a very long time between the generation of an idea 
and its application. Near universal suffrage (for free white males) would be 
implemented in the American colonies much earlier, and the call for annual 
elections of the legislature would become an Anti-federalist rallying cry 
during the debates over the U.S. Constitution. 

There may be many reasons for the failure of the Levellers to achieve 
their political goals. As part of these, it is hard to escape the importance of 
the New Model Army. What has often been called the world’s first modern 
military force allowed for the creation of a dictatorship, at least for a time, 
and as long as one had the loyalty of the army, there was not much to stand 
in one’s way. Had the English Revolution not seen the establishment of 
such a potent military force, it is possible that things would have turned out 
differently. 


Conclusion 


Developments in Great Britain went halfway to modern democracy. As was 
the case with so many other European polities, from early in the medieval 
era English governance was characterized by active assemblies. What was 
different was that from a very early date—long before the Norman conquest 
and long before Magna Carta—these assemblies took on a centralized 
character where the king had a stronger position than was the case 
elsewhere. This pattern would continue, and it resulted in England having a 
fundamentally different kind of parliament. During the course of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries English monarchs were able to establish 
a practice that representatives to Parliament should not be bound by 
mandates. This was something that monarchs elsewhere in Europe tried to 
achieve but never with this degree of success. After 1688 and the 
establishment of parliamentary supremacy, the absence of mandates would 
result in a high degree of cohesion and capacity for the national legislative 
body. This allowed Parliament to play an active role in the economy, but it 
also made for a government that was more distant from the people. 
Ultimately, England did not complete the transition to modern democracy 
because it delayed for several centuries before establishing universal 
suffrage. As we will see in the next chapter, it took a very different set of 
conditions in North America to produce this outcome. 
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Democracy—and Slavery—in America 


WHILE GREAT BRITAIN EED the way by establishing a new form of 
representative government, it was Americans who developed something 
closer to modern democracy. One view of democracy in America is that it 
did not really take flight until the Revolution. It was at this point that 
Americans, as a result of an intellectual effervescence, created a modern 
democratic state, and this then spread to the rest of the European world. It is 
undeniable that the American experiment inspired revolutionaries 
elsewhere. But to understand the origins of democracy in America we need 
to realize that it wasn’t the intellectual developments of the late eighteenth 
century that produced it. Democracy in America emerged from earlier 
British ideas that were transplanted into a new environment. It was an 
environment where there was nothing resembling a state, where land was 
abundant relative to labor, and where those who sought to rule had no 
choice but to seek the consent of the governed. In other words, these are 
exactly the conditions where democracy would be expected to flourish. This 
would quickly translate itself into a situation where, from the seventeenth 
century, a broad suffrage for white males prevailed. For Africans the story 
would be very different. I will show how the same underlying conditions 
that produced democracy for white colonists also encouraged the invention 
and expansion of chattel slavery. 



Early Colonial Assemblies 

Historians seem to agree on the following basie point. While those who first 
established British colonies in the New World often intended to govern 
them in a top-down, bureaucratic way, things turned out to be radically 
different. To understand this process, we need to first chart the development 
of popular assemblies in colonial America. The story of colonial assemblies 
in North America casts doubt on any simple explanation suggesting that this 
was just a British transplant. There is little doubt that without the British 
parliamentary tradition, the North American colonists would have had less 
of a repertoire for governing. But the colonists also took things in a much 
more democratic direction than had ever been done in England. 
Participation (for free white men) was broader than it would be in England 
until the late nineteenth century. Elections were much more frequent than 
the seven-year interval that would prevail in England from 1716 until 1911. 
In several colonies, people also had opportunities to control representatives 
in between elections by using impeachment or by issuing explicit 
instructions or mandates. 

Fifty years ago, two scholars at Harvard offered alternative 
interpretations of why colonial American institutions resembled early 
democracy. For Samuel Huntington, a political scientist, this was all about 
inheriting English political ideas characteristic of the Tudor period (1485- 
1603).^ For Bernard Bailyn, a historian, the explanation lay with the 
material conditions that prevailed in North America. By altering the balance 
between rulers and ruled, these conditions pushed the colonists back to an 
earlier form of governance. The evidence fits Bailyn’s interpretation better, 
and it also fits closely with the explanations for early democracy that I have 
offered throughout this book. 

For Huntington, early American colonists inherited views from the 
Tudor era. In his words, “The English colonists took these late medieval 
and Tudor political ideas, practices and institutions across the Atlantic with 
them during the great migrations in the first half of the seventeenth 
century.”^ But Huntington ignored the fact that colonial American 
institutions were much more democratic than Tudor institutions in their 
later phases. During Queen Elizabeth Es entire forty-five-year reign there 


were only ten parliaments held, and only one of these lasted more than a 
year. Compare that frequeney with Ameriean eolonial assemblies that met 
every year. During the Tudor era only a very small fraetion of adult males 
would have had the right to vote. In eolonial assemblies a very broad 
manhood suffrage prevailed from the start. 

For Bernard Bailyn, eolonial assemblies were a British praetiee, 
refraeted to refleet North Ameriean conditions. He expressed this idea in 
the following terms. 

What had taken place in the earlier years of colonial history was the 
partial re-creation, as a matter of fact and not of theory, of a kind of 
representation that had flourished in medieval England but that had 
faded and had been superseded by another during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries.^ 

That earlier system Bailyn referred to was one where representatives 
were akin to attorneys operating under strict mandates from their 
constituents. Bailyn argued that the reason why colonial governments 
adopted this system is that they had no choice. In a vast area with a weak 
central government, individual towns had a high degree of autonomy, and 
they saw themselves more as aiding the central government than being 
aided by it. 

As I said above, those who initially founded the British colonies in North 
America often had no intention of furthering the cause of democracy. This 
was most evident in the case of Virginia where a joint stock company based 
in London held ultimate control; the initial government on the ground at 
Jamestown was strictly hierarchical. It was also in evidence in 
Massachusetts where Puritan settlers formed a government based on 
exclusion of the “unworthy.”^ 

What took place soon after the initial settlements was that the 
circumstances to which Bailyn referred pushed in the direction of 
democracy. Other scholars have made analogous arguments. A high ratio of 
land to labor, combined with the absence of anything resembling a 
bureaucratic state, made consensual governance a necessity. J. R. Pole 
argued that colonial assemblies became a necessity because the London- 


based joint stock companies that had “control” of the colonies were just 
that, companies, and not state bureaucracies—they lacked the means to rule 
on their own.^ 


Massachusetts 

In the case of Massachusetts, after a few decades, settlements were 
dispersed across a wide territory, making the exercise of hierarchical control 
from Boston difficult if not impossible. Nothing resembling a state with 
coercive power existed, and the legacy of this was apparent even as late as 
Alexis de Tocqueville’s visit to America in the 1830s. He remarked that in 
New England, towns and their assemblies had preceded the construction of 
a state. ^ In the absence of a state, the only alternative, as we have seen in so 
many other societies, was to rule by consent, in this case through what 
would become known as the New England town meeting. As one historian 
put it, “The town meeting solved the problem of enforcement by evading 
it.”^ Without coercive institutions or a bureaucracy, it was logical that all 
should have the right to vote in order to build consensus. 

The Massachusetts Body of Eiberties of 1641 established a broad 
manhood suffrage along the following lines: “The Freemen of every 
Towneship shall have the power to make such by laws and constitutions as 
may concerne the welfare of their Townes.”^ In addition it was specified 
that “It is the constant libertie of the freemen of this plantation to choose 
yearly at the Court of Election out of the freemen all the general officers of 
this Jurisdiction.”^ 

What we have here is an extraordinary statement about a broad suffrage. 
It cannot be said to have derived from Puritan ideology because the Puritan 
leaders themselves did not support it. In the 1630s John Winthrop had 
argued against a greater role for elections to the General Court, the 
assembly of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. To bolster his case Winthrop 
invited John Cotton, a prominent minister, to give a sermon to the General 
Court where he preached against the dangers of excess democracy. 
Puritan ministers favored a suffrage restricted to members of their church 
and a deferential relationship between governor and governed equivalent to 
what they saw as appropriate between man and wife.^^ Nor can it be said to 
derive simply from English ideas or practice. In 1641 the Eevellers had not 


yet pronounced in favor of a broad suffrage, and they were ultimately 
unsuccessful in achieving that goal. 

The General Court first met in 1634. Initially, the idea was that all free 
men should attend, but the onerous nature of this task quickly resulted in a 
system of representation with individual towns or plantations selecting 
representatives.^^ These representatives were selected by a broad franchise. 
In 1691, when the Province of Massachusetts Bay was established, the 
qualifications for the suffrage were set at either holding land that would rent 
for forty shillings a year or holding forty pounds sterling of property. This 
was a clear imitation of English practice, but while the forty-shilling rule 
was a very significant restriction of the franchise in England, in the North 
American context of broad landownership, this was much less so. Scholars 
generally assume that most free men retained the right to vote, and there is 
concrete evidence to back this up. Estimates for eighteen Massachusetts 
towns during the eighteenth century show that on average 72 percent of 
adult males could vote.^^ 

In thinking about assembly development in Massachusetts, it is also hard 
to miss the obvious link with taxation. In the absence of state power to tax, 
governance by consent was the necessary alternative. As a joint stock 
company, the Massachusetts Bay Company did not have a right to tax its 
stockholders, and so, logically, it did not have a right to tax the residents of 
the colony either. This created an opening for the General Court at its first 
meeting in 1634 to assert that it alone had the right to levy taxes. But the 
General Court did not have much capacity to collect taxes either. The 
Reverend John Cotton might have done something like exhort people to pay 
their taxes, but he had no means to assess and collect them. When taxes 
were levied, it was left to the individual towns of the colony to do the job. 
This was the pattern of decentralized tax enforcement of a sort that had 
existed in a great many early democracies. 

Virginia 

The establishment of the Chesapeake Bay colonies followed a very different 
process from that in Massachusetts, but here too local realities eventually 
pushed political institutions in a more democratic direction. The settlement 
at Jamestown in 1607 was established by the Virginia Company of Eondon 


with the hope of discovering gold and silver. The company had full rights to 
manage the affairs of the settlement as it saw fit, and the initial idea was 
that it would do so through a small council of individuals that it itself chose. 
This was not a democracy, and there was no intention of establishing 
anything resembling a representative government. As the Jamestown 
settlers struggled with problems of disease, starvation, and lawlessness, the 
initial response of the authorities was to crack down in the most 
authoritarian way with severe and summary punishments. 

Two critical events ended up changing colonial governance in Virginia in 
the most drastic way possible. The first was a shift in who controlled the 
Virginia Company back in London. The second was the European discovery 
of how to cultivate tobacco for export. There was no silver or gold to be 
found, but this turned out to be a good substitute. 

In 1619, Edwyn Sandys became the new treasurer (equivalent to 
governor) of the Virginia Company based in Eondon. Sandys was a 
prominent politician and Member of the House of Commons who was 
known for being a leader of the “opposition” to James I. Sandys advocated 
mutual rights between king and people. The motivation for his program 
tells us much about the conditions that led to the development of democracy 
in colonial America. Facing an insufficient number of people willing to 
settle in Virginia, Sandys set about finding people who might deliver 
potential migrants from among the ranks of the poor while also providing 
inducements for people to migrate voluntarily. 

Sandys solicited local justices of the peace in England for youths of 
fifteen years and over who were “burdensome to the Parish where they 
live.” If the parish contributed five pounds sterling, the company would 
then organize for the transport of a youth to Virginia where—as it was put 
—they “shalbe entertayned in good manner as servants and apprentizes.”^^ 
The end result for many was not very entertaining. Most of the arrivals at 
Jamestown during this period found a colony that was ill-equipped for large 
numbers, and they soon died from starvation, disease, or both.^^ 

The second strategy Sandys pursued was to offer more favorable 
conditions in Virginia through land grants and democratic rights. To this 
end, the company gave grants of land to settlers who had already been there 
for some time. It also sought to attract new settlers with programs where 


they would sharecrop on company land for a certain time; after that they 
would control land of their ownd^ 

In addition to land grants, the company also laid out a framework for a 
more democratic form of governance in Virginia. Day-to-day affairs in the 
colony would be managed by the governor and council. Important affairs 
would now be managed jointly with a general assembly composed of two 
burgesses from each of eleven different settlements in the colony. In 
establishing this practice, the company made clear that decisions should be 
made by a majority and that the burgesses would be chosen by the 
“inhabitants.” Though the company did not explicitly state that there should 
be a broad suffrage, this was the clear implication.^^ 

The first democratic assembly of European settlers in North America 
took place between July 30 and August 4, 1619, at Jamestown. It was 
composed of the governor and the council, who had been chosen by the 
Virginia Company, and two representatives from eleven different 
settlements. This first assembly, however, was not a great success, as many 
of its members fell ill in the hot summer weather. 

In conclusion, the whole Assembly comaunded the Speaker (as nowe he 
doth) to present their humble excuse to the Treasurer Counsell & 
Company in England for being constrained by the intemperature of the 
weather and the falling sick of diverse of the Burgesses to break up so 
abruptly.^^ 

It is a testimony to the link between taxation and representation that one 
thing the Virginia assembly members did still manage to do before they 
adjourned was to levy an initial tax on tobacco to support local officials. 
When subsequent attempts were made by the council to levy taxes on its 
own, the assembly successfully asserted its prerogatives in the area.^^ Poll 
taxes were collected by justices of the peace.^^ These were officials 
appointed by the council, so this differed from the pattern in Massachusetts. 



FIGURE 10.1. Report of the First General Assembly of Virginia. Source: Proceedings of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, July 30-August 4, 1619, ed. William van Schreeven and George Reese 
(Jamestown: Jamestown Foundation of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1969). 

Maryland 

Unlike in Virginia and Massachusetts, the founding charter of Maryland 
allowed explicitly for an assembly of free men to assist the proprietary 



governor, Cecilius Calvert, in managing the affairs of the eolony.^^ But the 
eharter also gave Calvert an essentially monarehical role in passing law. His 
initial attitude with respeet to assemblies was to attempt to preserve this 
prerogative and to ignore the stipulation in Maryland’s charter that 
governance should allow for the “advice, assent, and approbation of the 
free-men” of the colony.The first Maryland assembly took place soon 
after the colony’s initial settlement in 1634—a meeting that all free men 
were to attend.^^ The tiny size of the colony’s population made this feasible. 
As had happened in Massachusetts, this soon evolved into a representative 
system in which most free men had the right to vote. 

Among the three colonies I have considered here, Maryland is the case 
where hierarchical, autocratic control persisted the longest, but the problem 
was that without the possibility of any state coercion, it simply did not 
work. For significant amounts of time, efforts by proprietary governors in 
Maryland to ignore demands made from the assembly led to the 
ungovernability of the province. The other element that undid the governors 
was that without any means of raising revenue on their own, they were 
forced to rely on the assembly for help. As one observer said, “The 
Burgesses hold the purse in their hands or at least hold the Strings. 

It took a bit longer for the voice of the citizenry to be heard in Maryland, 
but the end result was the same as in the other colonies. By 1715 the 
Assembly of Maryland became the venue in which the elected 
representatives of free men in the colony could express their will, including 
by vetoing legislation. 


A Broad (White, Manhood) Suffrage 

We can see from the assemblies in Massachusetts, Virginia, and Maryland 
that long before American independence, the British colonies in North 
America distinguished themselves by having a broad suffrage. In fact, in 
several early cases they had unrestricted suffrage before limitations were 
subsequently put into place. In Great Britain at this time probably less than 
3 percent of adult males enjoyed the right to vote in parliamentary elections. 
So how did this happen? 

Ideas about democracy must certainly have helped in the achievement of 
a broad suffrage in North America, but we need to remember that the 
radical ideas that emerged in Great Britain were never actually implemented 
there. The broad suffrage envisioned by the Levellers would only be 
implemented in England with a delay of more than two centuries, and even 
then, only gradually. So there must have been something else that was 
different between the English and the North American contexts. 

Just as it favored the development of colonial assemblies, the need for 
labor also placed pressures on political elites in the colonies to offer an 
expanded suffrage. To investigate the colonial suffrage, we can employ the 
same framework we have used throughout this book. One critical factor we 
considered was the ability of people to find satisfactory options elsewhere if 
they are unhappy with how they are being treated. In the case of Great 
Britain’s North American colonies there are two questions to ask here. The 
first is whether people would have an option to exit to alternative venues if 
they were unhappy once they arrived. As we already considered, the 
existence of abundant land would have made this feasible. We then also 
need to ask a second question. What might prompt people to migrate from 
Great Britain in the first place? 

In Great Britain unskilled laborers had few political rights, but during the 
seventeenth century they experienced a steady increase in the wages 
received, and this affected the bargain that colonial American elites needed 
to offer to get them to migrate. From the early sixteenth century, wages for 
unskilled laborers in Eondon rose continuously. By the beginnings of 
American colonization these wages were higher than in other European 
cities, and this divergence would only increase over time. Figure 10.2 


shows this trend using welfare ratios that represent how far above the 
subsistence level a family with one wage earner would have been. The 
seventeenth-century increase in the welfare ratio was not only a London 
trend. Data from southern English towns show a similarly rapid increase, 
albeit from a lower starting point. 



FIGURE 10.2. British living standards in comparison. The figure shows welfare ratios based on 
twenty-five-year averages for seleet loeations in the Old and New Worlds. Source: Allen, Murphy, 

and Schneider 2012. 


To entice people to migrate from Great Britain, colonial American wages 
obviously needed to be sufficiently high, and the data suggest that this was 
the case. Both in terms of nominal wages and welfare ratios, available 
evidence suggests that standards of living for unskilled laborers were 
similar in the colonies and in England.^^ However, data on emigration rates 
suggest that the number of people leaving the British Isles fell from 
approximately seven thousand per year in the early part of the seventeenth 
century to only three thousand per year by the century’s end.^^ 

Beyond high wages, the attraction of having the right to vote was 
another factor that was used to entice migrants to North America—high 
wages and political rights were complementary enticements. The political 
scientist Elena Nikolova and the economist Roger Congleton have each 
made this claim, and Nikolova has provided statistical evidence to support 







it.^^ While seventeenth-century conditions pushed in favor of a very broad 
manhood suffrage, two eighteenth-century developments led to some 
backtracking. The first of these involved pressure from British royal 
authorities to regulate the suffrage. The second was that in the southern 
colonies, as the number of African slaves arriving increased dramatically, 
there was less incentive for elites to offer the suffrage to poor whites 
because they had less need for their labor.^*^ The restrictions imposed on the 
suffrage in Virginia were indeed more significant than those imposed in 
Massachusetts. In Massachusetts, on average about three-quarters of free 
adult males could vote, and voting rates in individual towns ranged from 50 
to 90 percent. In Essex County, Virginia, at around the same time an 
average of 54 percent of males voted.^^ So the white male suffrage was 
narrower in Virginia, though not dramatically so. 


Origins of American Slavery 

The story of democracy in America is sometimes told in a way that is 
divorced from the history of slavery. The factors leading to democracy are 
considered on their own, and the same is done for slavery. But if we dig 
deeper we can see that the same underlying factor of labor scarcity 
contributed both to the granting of political rights to whites and to the 
enslavement of Africans. I make no claim here to be the first scholar to 
examine the links between American slavery and American freedom, as 
Edmund Morgan referred to it in the title of his 1975 book.^^ What I want 
to instead suggest is that the foundations of both democracy and slavery in 
America fit with a broader theme that I have emphasized: the importance of 
land abundance (and consequent labor scarcity) and exit options. 

To consider this argument we need to first take a short detour through the 
theory of labor coercion as presented by several economists. In 1970, an 
economist named Evsey Domar wrote an article titled “The Causes of 
Slavery or Serfdom” that neatly encapsulated an argument that some 
historians had made: a condition of labor scarcity creates incentives for 
those who own land to develop coercive labor arrangements.^^ In a nutshell, 
if we imagine a world where land and labor are the two factors of 
production, then if land is sufficiently abundant relative to labor, controlling 
a lot of land on its own will not be the route to wealth—you need to instead 
find a way to control people. Historians of precolonial Africa have often 
suggested that in an environment of land abundance, slavery naturally arose 
as an institution because controlling people was so valuable. But there’s a 
problem here. As we saw in chapters 2 and 3, it has also been argued by 
historians of precolonial Africa that land abundance led to early democracy. 
As long as people could move elsewhere, or so the story goes, then ruling in 
a coercive way was not feasible. 

The question of when labor scarcity leads to coercion and when it 
instead leads to freedom has been answered by Daron Acemoglu and 
Alexander Wolitsky, two economists who present a theoretical model that 
expands upon Domar’s original insight. As Domar suggested, labor 
scarcity can lead to the development of more coercive labor arrangements 
because labor is more valuable. However, as labor scarcity increases, it also 


means that anyone forced by you to work may find that escape options 
elsewhere become more appealing. The final outcome depends on which 
one of the above two outcomes dominates—^people who get enslaved are 
those who do not have a good “outside option.” 

Let us return to the context of the Chesapeake colonies in North America 
in the late seventeenth century. Many British migrants to the Chesapeake 
came under indentured servant contracts. Some of these arrangements were 
purely voluntary and others less so, as individuals might be swooped up 
from the streets of London, sold out of orphanages to eager recruiters, or 
otherwise shipped off against their will. In some cases, the word “slave” 
was even used to refer to these individuals.^^ So, on August 7, 1660, the 
employer of a servant named Ann Parker stood accused in Middlesex 
County Court in London of illegally selling her “for a slave to Virginia.” By 
the time Ann Parker was sold. Parliament had enacted punitive statutes 
against this practice, but those who were picked up on the streets of London 
and shipped to Virginia in earlier decades had no such legal protection, nor 
would Africans receive it until much, much later. 

The early days of forced shipment of English to Virginia sounds like it 
would have been an environment ripe for servitude once they got there. In 
fact, it did not always work that way. Once they finished their period of 
indenture, many English migrants established farms of their own. This exit 
option must have been facilitated by the fact that they looked like Virginia’s 
existing British colonists, and they also sounded like them. They would 
have also shared a host of other cultural commonalities. In other words, 
they had a good outside option. 

Now consider the case of Africans in Virginia, Maryland, and the other 
British colonies in North America who began arriving in 1619. The earliest 
African arrivals to Virginia and Maryland came in a variety of situations. 
Some were free and remained so, some were indentured under term 
contracts analogous to those of many white migrants, and some came 
entirely unfree.Outside options also mattered for Africans, and for 
several obvious reasons they were much worse than those for white 
migrants. Africans looked different than English people, they most often 
would not have arrived speaking English, or being aware of English cultural 
practices, and there is plenty of evidence that people in Elizabethan and 


Jacobean England associated dark skin with inferiority or other negative 
qualities.Outside options for Africans were remote to nonexistent. 

The sustainability of slavery in eolonies like Virginia and Maryland 
depended on Africans not being able to eseape and find labor elsewhere. 
For slave owners it of course helped that they had the law on their side. 
This law evolved quiekly to define exactly what a “slave” was, there having 
been no prior juridieal definition of the term. Afrieans were now to be 
slaves whereas kidnapped British boys were bound by “the custom of the 
eountry,” meaning that eventual release eould be expeeted.^^ 

We can now see how an environment of land abundance and labor 
seareity led simultaneously to greater politieal rights for white migrants and 
to enslavement for Afrieans. But to understand slavery’s expansion we need 
to eonsider a further faetor: the rise of tobaeeo. It was the dramatie inerease 
in British demand for tobaeeo that would lead to an equally dramatie 
expansion of slavery in Maryland and Virginia. 

John Rolfe, the future husband of Poeahontas, is by tradition thought to 
have been the first white settler to suceessfully eultivate tobacco in Virginia, 
ffe did so with a strain from Trinidad that was both sweeter and higher in 
nicotine than local varieties grown by Native Americans. Rolfe exported his 
first erop to Great Britain in 1612, and the new erop was very warmly 
received. 

From an initial low base, British imports of eolonial tobaeeo steadily 
increased throughout the seventeenth century. Those in England who 
eonsidered themselves expert on the subjeet debated whether smoking 
tobaeeo had any health benefits. Many advoeated tobacco’s medicinal 
benefits, but King James I took a different view. In a pamphlet published in 
1604, he described tobacco smoke as 

a custome lothsome to the eye, hatefull to the Nose, harmefull to the 
braine, dangerous to the Fungs, and in the blaeke stinking fume thereof, 
neerest resembling the horrible Stigian smoke of the pit that is 
bottomelesse.^^ 

There was a substantial increase in British tobacco imports in the 1660s, 
and it is at this point that the story takes an odd turn. During the Great 


Plague of 1665 in London, the idea became widespread that smoking 
tobacco would protect an individual from the disease. Even schoolchildren 
were ordered to smoke, and in one oft-repeated story that is perhaps 
apocryphal, a boy at Eton College was whipped for not smoking. All this 
would have further increased demand for Virginian tobacco. Tobacco being 
a highly addictive product, any temporary spike in consumption could be 
expected to have long-lasting effects. 

The case of the colony of Georgia provides us with a final example of 
how land abundance and labor scarcity produced American slavery.^^ 
Georgia was the last of the thirteen British colonies in mainland North 
America to be established. This took place through a royal charter granted 
in 1732. The men who established Georgia took the surprising initial step of 
banning the use of African slaves in the colony. The stated motivation was 
that the colony was to be settled by poor individuals from England who 
sought a better life. Reliance on African slaves would only reduce the 
industriousness of these people. Moral concerns about whether it was 
actually acceptable to treat Africans in this manner do not seem to have 
entered into the picture. The outlawing of slavery was combined with a 
pattern of land tenure that was intended to maintain a high labor-to-land 
ratio. Eand grants to individual settlers were limited to fifty acres. 

The prohibition of slavery in Georgia did not last very long. By 1735 a 
group of individual landowners emerged known as the “malcontents.” 
Using cold financial logic, they argued that even though the price of an 
indentured servant from England was cheaper than that for an African 
slave, use of slaves made more economic sense. They thought that slaves 
were more used to working in agriculture and in this particular climate. 
Slaves also had lower costs of subsistence. Finally, the value of an 
indentured servant depreciated more quickly, not only because their contract 
might run out but also because English indentured servants tended to die at 
a much faster rate than African slaves. 

By the summer of 1750 the trustees who had hoped to make Georgia a 
free colony gave up their effort—settlers were free to use African slaves. 


Developments Elsewhere in the Amerieas 

If land abundance had starkly different effeets for Europeans and Afrieans 
in North Ameriea’s British colonies, we should also ask what happened to 
the south in the Spanish domains and to the north in New Franee. Here as 
well we will see that both the natural environment and legacies of previous 
states left a mark. 


Latin America in Comparison 

The bargaining position of European settlers in Spanish America was 
fundamentally weaker than it was in the British eolonies; as a result, there 
was no comparable story of extensive political rights being granted. In 
England at the time of eolonization wages were high and rising while in 
Spain at the same time they were low and stagnant, so there was less need 
to offer politieal rights to attraet ordinary Spanish migrants. We ean show 
this by comparing subsistence ratios calculated by Robert Allen and his 
eolleagues.^^ A subsistence ratio of one means that the wage of an unskilled 
worker is just suffleient for providing a family’s basie ealorie needs. At the 
outset of the seventeenth century the subsistence ratio for unskilled workers 
in Eondon was just under three whereas in Valeneia in Spain it was less 
than two. During the course of the century the Eondon subsistence ratio 
rose to more than four whereas in Valeneia it stagnated. 

The other major differenee between North and South America was the 
abundanee and organization of “native” labor.There is eonsiderable 
debate about population densities in the Amerieas before 1492. Recent 
arehaeologieally based estimates suggest that the part of North Ameriea 
excluding Mesoamerica had a population of between one and six million 
people.^^ In South America the Inka Empire alone is estimated to have had 
ten to twelve million people.^^ In Mesoamerica the Aztec Empire alone is 
estimated to have had three to four million people.To sustain these high 
populations, in Mesoamerica and South America people practiced a settled, 
intensive form of agrieulture, whereas the inhabitants of the Eastern 
Woodlands were mobile and used the land extensively. When conquering 
the Inkas, the Spanish eould simply dispense with the top level of rulers 


while, at least at first, maintaining the underlying bureaucraey. Any attempt 
to do something similar with the Huron or the Iroquois would have simply 
resulted in them melting off into the forest. Onee again, inheriting a 
bureaueratie state and praetiees pushed things away from demoeraey. 

Even after the introduetion of European diseases deeimated native 
populations, there remained substantially more indigenous people south of 
the Rio Grande than to the north of it. Early Spanish eolonizers therefore 
foeused on ereating institutions of foreed labor, sueh as the encomienda 
system and later the repartimiento. In some cases, these efforts were 
facilitated not just by the presence of the native population but also by the 
inheritance of forced labor institutions created by indigenous rulers. So, in 
Peru under Spanish control, Spanish colonists used the mita system by 
which local elites had been obliged to furnish labor from individual ayllu 
communities for projects of the Inka rulers.Had the conquest and 
settlement of North America occurred substantially earlier, when 
Mississippian societies were still flourishing, it is possible that colonizers 
might have made similar use of native populations and institutions north of 
the Rio Grande, but this was not to be the case. 

The Case of New France 

New France provides us with another opportunity to assess the effect of 
conditions in the New World on governance. Eike a number of the British 
colonies in North America, French settlement was originally organized by a 
private company. Also, as in British North America, the state ended up 
taking things over directly given slack performance and an inadequate 
number of settlers. The prime difference was that while landholding in 
British North America was characterized by freeholders on small farms, 
most French settlers in North America became tenants on tracts of land 
owned by local notables. 

If the French had succeeded in replicating their home institutions of the 
time in New France, then this would have looked fairly bureaucratic, and on 
a superficial level this is precisely what happened. When New France was 
made a royal province in 1663, there was on paper a bureaucratic chain of 
command that stretched all the way from the French king down to the 
lowest-level colonial official. But the same realities that made assemblies 


an inevitable feature of governance in the British colonies pushed in the 
same direction in New France, albeit to a more limited extent. 

As early as 1647, the king of France had agreed that the inhabitants of 
the three towns of Quebec, Montreal, and Trois-Rivieres should be allowed 
to elect representatives, called syndics, who would attend meetings of the 
governing council. This council otherwise consisted only of officials 
appointed by the king. The rationale for this development appears to have 
been the same that we have seen on many other occasions: lacking much 
means of coercion, the only way to govern the local population was to seek 
their assistance.^*^ 

The tradition of popular representation continued after New France 
became a royal colony in 1663. In this instance, it occurred through popular 
assemblies convened by the governor of the province and the intendant, 
who was the other most senior royal official. Between 1672 and 1700 
seventeen of these assemblies were held, and they do not appear to have 
only been for show. On at least one occasion, the governor ended up 
enacting legislation that went in a direction contrary to what he had initially 
proposed. 


The Arrival of Modern Demoeraey in the United States 

Though conditions in British North America favored a eonsensual mode of 
governance, this was not yet modern demoeraey. It is true that there was a 
broad suffrage, as in modern demoeraey, and this was a major advanee on 
what was taking place in England. But many other features of governance 
in the town assemblies and eolonial legislatures hearkened baek to praetiees 
of early demoeraey that we have seen in a great many human soeieties. It 
was the Constitution of 1787 that would eomplete the transition. 

To see examples of early demoeraey in action in British North America, 
consider the following examples. In the eolonies, representatives eould 
often be bound by mandates, instruetions, and other non-electoral deviees. 
In England sueh praetiees had long sinee disappeared. In the eolonies 
members of legislatures were often elected annually. In Great Britain after 
the Septennial Aet of 1715, members of Parliament only needed to faee the 
electorate infrequently. In the eolonies and under the Artieles of 
Confederation substantial prerogatives were reserved for loeal and state 
governments.^^ Eike in early demoeraey, there were also substantial 
opportunities for those who disagreed with a decision to simply opt out of 
it. 

What the Federalists did was put the United States firmly on the track of 
modern demoeraey instead of early demoeraey. One view is that the 
constraints posed on demoeraey through the Constitution were intelleetually 
motivated. Classieal seholars, sueh as Polybius, had argued for a “mixed 
constitution” that blended democratic, aristocratic, and monarchical 
elements, and his influence on the U.S. Founding Fathers was elear.^^ The 
opposite view, staked out most famously by Charles Beard in 1913, is that 
this was a movement driven primarily by economie interest. A group of 
those with property and eommereial interests sought a set of institutions that 
would defend their position.^^ While Beard was subsequently eritieized for 
overreaehing, events in the newly independent United States during the 
1780s do give us examples where those who would beeome the baekbone 
of the Federalist movement inveighed against measures to assist debtors. 
These ineluded outright debt eaneellation as well as the issuanee of paper 
money. 


Representatives Were No Longer Bound by Mandates 

The Constitution negotiated in Philadelphia made no reference to 
“mandates” or “instructions” that citizens might use to bind their 
representatives. As such, these practices had no legal basis even though it 
had been the practice in a number of colonial legislatures to use mandates 
or instructions.^^ The Federalists argued that the practice of mandates 
destroyed any possibility for deliberation between representatives. Also, 
mandates would tend to be used when the passions of the people were most 
inflamed. Anti-federalists saw mandates as a necessary check on the abuse 
of power. Though mandates were not included in the Constitution, there 
was discussion of them during the drafting of the Bill of Rights. Anti¬ 
federalists like Elbridge Gerry advocated incorporating mandates as part of 
the First Amendment. The right to free speech should include speech that 
would bind representatives. The Federalist majority in the House of 
Representatives rejected this proposal. 

The United States was not the only country to take a decisive move away 
from mandates at this time. In France in meetings of the Estates General it 
was common for constituencies to bind their deputies with strict 
instructions. As we saw in chapter 5, attempts by monarchs to have deputies 
given full powers proved largely ineffectual. In 1789 the Estates General 
had not met since 1614 though assemblies in some provinces had continued 
to meet. As part of the process each district or baillage that sent a 
representative to the Estates of 1789 composed a cahiers de doleances. 
These books were meant to express grievances and requests for reform, but 
they were not instructions or mandates, and one of the first decisions taken 
by the French revolutionaries in July 1789 was to abolish mandates. 

The decision of the Estates General of 1789, and of subsequent 
representative bodies, to renounce the idea of mandates or instructions met 
with majority, but far from total, support. For the Abbe de Sieyes, the idea 
that an individual constituency could bind their representative with a 
mandate was fundamentally incompatible with the idea that the deputy 
should have the national interest first in mind. For others, the use of 
mandates was critical for ensuring that it was the people who actually 
governed. The most outspoken supporter of the continued use of mandates 
was Jean-Fran9ois Varlet, a member of the group known as the enrages. 


This group spoke for the Parisian lower classes known as the sans-culottes. 
Varlet saw the importance of mandates in the following terms: 

In a country where the people are everything, the first act of sovereignty 
is to elect, the second is to give powers and mandates to those who are 
elected.^^ 

Was the abandonment of mandates under modern democracy a good 
thing for the average citizen? We generally take their absence today for 
granted, but there have been examples on both the right and left where 
people have proposed bringing them back. If we think about this in abstract 
terms, the advantage of a mandate is that it does not matter whom you 
choose as a representative; the disadvantage is that it makes it harder for 
representatives to respond to unforeseen circumstances or new events, even 
in cases where representatives know that the people who sent them would 
have preferred a different choice. A system without mandates like this, 
where deviation is possible, will be more preferable the greater the certainty 
that a representative shares their views and the greater the ability of the 
public to learn about the true state of affairs. 

Does the above abstract framework help us understand why and when 
mandates were abandoned? I think not. Whether we are talking about a 
British monarch in 1339, American Federalists in 1787, or French 
Revolutionaries in 1789, the abandonment of mandates can best be 
understood as a struggle between a center and localities with the center 
succeeding in imposing its will. It was the triumph of modern democracy 
over early democracy. 

Elections Became Less Frequent 

No longer bound by mandates or instructions, under the Constitution 
representatives could also enjoy longer intervals between facing voters at 
the ballot box. Today the Anti-federalist idea that elections should be held 
annually seems odd and unrealistic. In federal and state elections today, 
representatives and executives are chosen for terms ranging from two to six 
years. But to put this into perspective, we need to remember that the system 


the Anti-federalists sought was simply that which had prevailed in most of 
the colonial legislatures. 

We can get a sense of electoral precedent by looking at the constitutions 
of the original thirteen state legislatures.^^ Eight of these were adopted in 
1776, three were adopted in the ensuing three years, and two further states 
chose to maintain existing charters from the colonial era. In all but three 
legislatures the term of office for the lower house was one year. In two of 
the remaining cases the term was only six months. Only in South Carolina 
was the term of office even as long as two years. 

Now consider the terms of office adopted for the upper house in the 
thirteen original state constitutions. The way in which most colonial 
legislatures evolved was to have an upper house that was appointed either 
by company directors or by the Crown, paired with an elected lower house. 
In the newly independent United States these upper houses (called either 
senates or legislative councils) would now be elected. Of the eleven states 
that had upper chambers, six chose to also give their upper house legislators 
terms of only one year. One further state gave its upper house a term of two 
years; one state gave it a term of three years, and two further states gave 
their upper houses a term of four years. Finally, one state (Maryland) gave 
its upper house a term of five years. 

The above evidence shows just how much the Constitution of 1787 
deviated from existing practice. For the House of Representatives, the 
framers went against the norm of annual elections and instead adopted a 
two-year precedent set by only one state. For the Senate, the framers 
adopted a term of office that was a full five years longer than that of the 
majority of states. 

As one would expect, the debate about electoral terms closely mirrored 
that on mandates. Annual elections would ensure a close link between the 
people and their representatives while longer electoral terms could provide 
useful distance. The Anti-federalist Elbridge Gerry took the former view, 
suggesting that if annual elections were dispensed with, then tyranny would 
soon arise. Other speakers remarked that the Septennial Act had placed 
undue distance between constituents and representatives in Great Britain. 
Therefore, this was not an example to be followed.^^ 


In laying out the Federalist position James Madison took a very different 
view. He argued that in an extensive republic it would take time for 
legislators to learn about the interests of states other than their own. He 
argued further that instability had always been the problem of republics. For 
elections to the Senate, Madison went even further. William L. Pierce had 
argued in favor of a three-year term, and he did this on the basis of the fact 
that the Septennial Act in England—which had lengthened the 
parliamentary term from three to seven years—had caused “great 
mischiefs.” Madison initially argued for a seven-year term for the Senate. 

The Center Gained the Power to Tax and Wage War 

Prior to 1787 joint ventures between the American colonies had resembled 
the ad hoc financial arrangements found in so many other early 
democracies. The center negotiated contributions from individual entities, 
but it had little coercive authority. This was the way that state finance was 
organized in the Dutch Republic. The one exception to this was that during 
the Revolutionary War, the Continental Congress gave itself the power to 
issue a paper currency that came to be known as the Continental. Backed by 
nothing more than “anticipated” tax revenues, the value of the currency 
quickly depreciated, leading to the creation of the popular phrase “not 
worth a Continental.” The underlying problem was that the Continental 
Congress had no way of generating these tax revenues on its own. 

Just as mandates and annual elections seem unnatural to us today, the 
idea that the Constitution would not give the federal government substantial 
power to tax seems equally implausible. Strong central state power is a core 
feature of modern democracy. But from the standpoint of 1787, this was not 
a natural or obvious outcome. The Anti-federalists, historical examples in 
hand, argued that giving the federal government the power to levy taxes 
would risk resulting in tyranny. That is not what happened in the end, but to 
see the depth of these anxieties we need to recognize that they persisted 
well after 1787. 


Early Critics of Modern Democracy 


We know that the Constitution suffered many critieisms for augmenting 
eentral power while loosening the grip that the people would have on their 
representatives. Some felt that their worst fears had materialized. There was 
a eoneern that while the Constitution held representatives at a distanee from 
their constituents, financial interests in New York and Philadelphia would 
have no problem influencing Congress. John Taylor, a Virginia politician 
who was a close friend of Thomas Jefferson, described the problem in the 
following terms. Writing in 1794, he distinguished between the 
“5,000,000,” which was thought to be the population of the United States at 
this time, and the “5,000,” the moneyed elite that would have great 
influence. In U.S. political debates today, we would refer to this group as 
the top 0.1 percent. 

Only the one thousandth part of the nation retains in reality a political 
existence. Political life is enjoyed by the power which influences the 
Legislature. This influence is possessed by the 5000—and the 5,000,000 
are only allowed once in two years, a kind of political spasm, and after 
one day’s mockery of importance, sink again into its lethargy. A nominal 
election of, and an irresistible influence over the Legislature, are things 
of real difference. 

This statement—^written at the dawn of modern representative 
democracy—illustrates precisely why this form of government is so 
frustrating. Elections allow for mass participation, but political participation 
then becomes episodic. I will return to Taylor’s observations in chapter 12, 
asking what pertinence they have for thinking about democracy in the 
United States today. 


Connecting Citizens with a Distant State 

The Constitution of 1787 on its own did not assure the survival of 
democracy in America. It even posed a problem to the extent that citizens 
were now governed by a very distant state. Some citizens in the Early 
Republic saw the problem: keeping citizens connected with a distant state 
would require substantial effort and investment. One such investment was 
subsidizing the circulation of newspapers so that people could inform 
themselves. 

The writers of the Federalist Papers were slow to recognize the 
importance of keeping the public connected with government and therefore 
trustful of it. In his contributions to the Federalist Papers, James Madison 
did not write very extensively about public opinion, nor did John Jay or 
Alexander Hamilton. The phrase “public opinion” appears in the Federalist 
Papers only five times and on each occasion only in passing. After 1789, 
Alexander Hamilton argued for a submissive role for the public. Public 
opinion was important to the extent that citizens should decide whether they 
had confidence in government, but the citizenry was not to play a more 
active role.^^ 

In his writings after 1789, James Madison took a different view.^^ For 
him, in a republic, public opinion should go beyond simply deciding 
whether one had confidence in government. Members of the public needed 
to have a way of actively informing themselves. This raised two questions: 
What mechanism would the public use to inform itself? How could the 
public inform itself in such a large republic where events often took place at 
a great distance? In Federalist 10, Madison had written of the virtues of a 
large republic. In his essay titled “Public Opinion,” written in December 
1791, he now spoke of the constraints posed by large size. Madison argued 
that promoting the circulation of newspapers would be one way to address 
the constraint of scale. 

The larger a country, the less easy for its real opinion to be ascertained, 
and the less difficult to be counterfeited; when ascertained or presumed, 
the more respectable it is in the eyes of individuals. This is favorable to 
the authority of government. For the same reason, the more extensive a 


country, the more insignificant is each individual in his own eyes. This 
may be unfavorable to liberty. 

Whatever facilitates a general intercourse of sentiments, as good 
roads, domestic commerce, a free press, and particularly a circulation of 
newspapers through the entire body of the people, and Representatives 
going from, and returning among every part of them, is equivalent to a 
contraction of territorial limits, and is favorable to liberty, where these 
may be too extensive. 

James Madison’s essay appeared as the United States Congress was 
debating the passage of a Postal Service Act. In congressional debate the 
question arose whether the postal system ought to be used to subsidize the 
delivery of newspapers. In eountries like the United Kingdom, the general 
rule was to use the postal service to raise revenue, not to subsidize 
shipments. In the United States, eongressional sentiment weighed in favor 
of subsidizing newspapers so that the public could better inform itself But 
the question then arose of which newspapers should be subsidized. Perhaps 
there should be an authorized list, or even a single newspaper? Elbridge 
Gerry, who had been a prominent Anti-federalist, argued foreefully against 
this option because he feared it would lead to the creation of a “court 
gazette.” Through the Postal Service Aet of 1792, the Congress instead 
opted for the opposite strategy. There would be a subsidy whereby any 
newspaper could be delivered virtually anywhere in the territory for the cost 
of one penny. 
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FIGURE 10.3. Newspapers in the Early Republie. Estimated number of newspapers in eireulation in 
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The Postal Service Act of 1792 helped propel a substantial expansion in 
newspaper circulation. We can trace the growth of U.S. newspaper 
circulation using data from a compilation of early American newspapers 
produced by the Library of Congress. By recording the initial and final 
dates of publication for each newspaper, we can count the number of 
newspapers in circulation in each year between 1750 and 1820. The data are 
shown in Figure 10.3. In this figure the vertical line shows the date at which 
the Postal Service Act of 1792 took effect. It is clear from this evidence that 
the Early Republic witnessed a dramatic increase in the number of 
newspapers in circulation. At the end of the Revolutionary War in 1783 
there were 75 newspapers in circulation. By 1820 this number had 
increased nearly tenfold to 629. 

To get a full picture of the public’s access to news, we ought to also 
consider the total number of copies printed. As one might expect, it is more 
difficult to track the number of copies than the number of newspapers, but 
there are some existing estimates of numbers of copies for select years. 
There is, in fact a tight correlation between the number of copies printed in 
a given year and the number of newspapers in circulation. So, we can use 
the number of newspapers as a proxy for the total number of copies. 





The next question is how much the Postal Service Act contributed to this 
process of expansion. It is clear from Figure 10.3 that there was a dramatic 
expansion in the number of newspapers in circulation after 1792. But there 
was also an expansion prior to that date. This process seems to have begun 
at the end of the War of Independence. 

We can see clearer evidence of the impact of the Postal Service Act by 
looking at the geographic distribution of newspapers. Of the 148 
newspapers in print on the eve of the passage of the Postal Service Act, the 
vast majority were published in large coastal cities. Some observers feared 
that the absence of news availability in inland areas was contributing to 
turbulent events, such as Shays’ Rebellion, which took place in western 
Massachusetts. By 1800, eight years after the Postal Service Act’s passage, 
the new newspapers that appeared were very often in inland areas that 
previously had had only distant access to news. We see further evidence for 
the importance of newspapers in the United States soon after the Postal 
Service Act of 1792 with the following comment from the French observer 
Jean-Esprit Bonnet: “They arrive in the most far off places once a week; 
secondary towns have them two days a week; and large cities have them 
morning, noon, and night.”^^ 

The ability to ship newspapers for a penny helped keep citizens in the 
Early Republic informed about their government. But in some cases, it also 
helped keep people misinformed. Even before the divisive election of 1800, 
vituperative, fake news had played a prominent role in American politics. In 
1788, amid the debate over the ratification of the Constitution, Ben Franklin 
wrote a letter to the editors of the Pennsylvania Gazette in which he 
pretended to take the view of a European observer who, laid up by gout, 
had decided to amuse himself by reading a packet of newspapers from the 
state of Pennsylvania. The observer described his impression of American 
politics in a way that, with the switch of a few labels, could easily fit with 
American politics in our current polarized era. 

For I learn from those Papers, that your state is divided into Parties, that 
each Party ascribes all the public Operations of the other to vicious 
Motives; that they do not even suspect one another of the Smallest 
Degree of Honesty; that the antifederalists are such, merely from the 


Fear of losing Power, Places, or Emoluments, which they have in 
Possession or in Expectation; that the Federalists are a set of 
conspirators, who aim at establishing a Tyranny over the Persons and 
Property of their Countrymen, and to live in Splendor on the Plunder of 
the People. 

The Pennsylvania Gazette never published Franklin’s letter, but it still 
speaks volumes about the era. And nasty partisanship wasn’t the only aspect 
of the ratification debate. There were also instances of direct lies. Anti¬ 
federalists spread published rumors that John Jay himself had become an 
opponent of the Constitution. Federalists published a fake letter from Daniel 
Shays, the leader of Shays’ Rebellion, urging Anti-federalists to inflame 
frontier opinion by speaking of aristocracy, oligarchy, and monarchy.^^ 

If the new penny newspapers could propagate fiction as easily as the 
truth, then how can we claim that their existence helped solidify 
democracy? Shouldn’t we think that the effect was in fact the opposite 
much as some think of the effect of social media today? To answer these 
two questions, we need to first ask another: the penny newspapers 
compared to what else? Compared to a world where there are multiple 
newspapers, none of which engage in muckraking or slander, the 
performance of the penny press might seem subpar. But recall that while 
James Madison wrote in general terms about public opinion, people like 
Elbridge Gerry had a more specific fear in mind: the idea that the Federalist 
administration would establish something akin to a “court gazette” and that 
this would be the sole source that many people would have about the affairs 
of government. Under these circumstances, it might be far better to have 
access to multiple news sources even if they were biased; even biased news 
sources could provide some information.Had the United States gone 
down the road of having a court gazette, American democracy would have 
been worse off 


Conclusion: The Invention of Modern Demoeraey 

We have seen that two contradictory impulses conditioned the development 
of modern democracy in the United States. The first was an initial 
environment of land abundance and labor scarcity that made consensual 
governance with a broad suffrage necessary, but this only applied to free 
white males. The second was an effort by the framers of the U.S. 
Constitution to dispense with certain features of early democracy and to 
create greater distance between representatives and the public. 

During the colonial period, the same forces that had pushed toward 
consensual governance for Native Americans did the same for European 
colonists. Land abundance, ease of exit, and the absence of coercive state 
power all made consensual governance a necessity. Colonial assemblies 
emerged to help levy taxes and to administer justice. A broad manhood 
suffrage arose not because of some concrete plan, project, or philosophy but 
for the simple reason that there were few initial differences among colonists 
upon which to base a more restrictive system. The suffrage also became a 
means of attracting people. These forces pushed in the direction of 
democracy as long as you were a European settler. In an environment of 
labor scarcity, the alternative strategy was to rely on forced laborers who 
could be easily distinguished from the European population and who had no 
good exit option. In this case, the result was chattel slavery for Africans. 
Early democracy and slavery had the same underlying origins. 

The impulse provided by the framers of the Constitution was like that 
which monarchs had imposed in England but without going as far. As in 
England, representatives after 1787 could no longer be bound by mandates, 
they were not constrained by annual elections, and the central government 
had considerable authority to tax and use armed force. But there were three 
fundamental ways in which the events of 1787 produced a very different 
outcome from the English one. 

The first was that necessary compromise in Philadelphia ensured 
relatively short terms for the House of Representatives, even if elections 
were not held annually. Bicameralism facilitated this compromise as 
elections to the House ended up being nearly as frequent as the annual 
elections that Elbridge Gerry sought while elections to the Senate ended up 



being closer to the term of seven years that James Madison thought 
appropriate and that applied in England from 1716. 

The second was that the suffrage for men in the United States continued 
to be a very broad one. In Great Britain, the forty-shilling freeholder rule 
ensured that the percentage of adult males who could vote was in the single 
digits. When it was enacted in 1429 this rule represented an expansion of 
the suffrage compared to the elections that preceded. But no further 
modification would be made for more than four centuries until the Great 
Reform Act of 1832. In the British colonies of North America application 
of the same rule resulted in a much different outcome, allowing a majority 
of adult males to vote. Though the English Eevellers were the first to 
propose a broad manhood suffrage, their idea would first be implemented in 
America. 

The final difference was that unlike other countries that eventually made 
the transition, modern democracy in the United States would for very long 
remain incomplete—it would not be for three hundred and fifty years after 
1619 that African Americans would enjoy the same voting rights as others. 
This was not a conquest that occurred as a result of a single watershed 
moment; it was instead the result of what some scholars have called a long 
and unsteady march.Ultimately, the achievement of the vote by African 
Americans points to another important property of modern democracy: 
precisely because it espouses to make political participation universal, 
within this form of government the excluded have a powerful argument for 
demanding the same rights as others. Early democracy lacked this feature. 
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The Spread of Modem Demoeraey 


STARTING FROM ITS ANGLO-AMERICAN beginnings, modem democracy spread 
first to other lands inhabited by Europeans, and then to further areas as 
peoples freed themselves from European colonial mle. The spread of 
modern democracy is a striking phenomenon. What is equally striking is 
that by the late twentieth century, even governments in states that do not 
seem democratic said they were democratic. They called themselves 
People’s Republics, Socialist Republics, or even Democratic People’s 
Republics, as in the case of North Korea today. We can now consider 
whether the same factors that we have seen in the first ten chapters can help 
explain the global spread of democracy. Modern democracy has been more 
likely to take root in places where there is a legacy of state weakness and 
where mlers need their people. Prior traditions of collective governance 
have also mattered. 



Charting the Spread of Demoeraey 

We can begin thinking about the global spread of modern democracy with a 
chart that shows the whole development in one picture. Over the last few 
decades social scientists have produced numerous quantitative measures of 
democracy. Some authors focus on a minimalist definition of democracy 
based on the presence of competitive elections with a broad suffrage in 
which incumbent parties stand a chance of losing. ^ An alternative approach 
is to adopt a subjective measure of democracy, such as that comprised in the 
Polity index.^ Here, experts subjectively code a country based on a series of 
individual components. These are then added up, and if the score passes a 
certain threshold, a country is called a democracy. 
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FIGURE 11.1. The rise of modern democracy. Calculated and presented by Our World in Data based 
on data from the Polity IV database. Democracies here are those with a combined Polity score of six 

or higher. 


Figure 11.1 shows the fraction of the world population living in a 
democracy, an autocracy, or a colony, based on the Polity index. Alternative 
ways of coding would show a similar story. There are three main 
democratizing moments to consider, and these correspond to the three 
“waves” of democratization observed by the political scientist Samuel 
Huntington.^ 




The first wave was a slow-moving one that commeneed at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century and culminated after World War It involved the 
slow movement of European states toward democracy, and I will spend the 
first part of the chapter examining this. One of the factors leading to 
democracy in Europe was something that we have encountered elsewhere in 
the book: in an environment of mass mobilization for war, rulers needed 
their people, and so universal conscription led to universal suffrage. I will 
also examine the expansion of the suffrage to women. In many ways, this 
was a more revolutionary development than was the achievement of 
universal suffrage for men. 

The second wave of democratization occurred in the wake of World War 
II as European dictatorships reverted to democracy and as newly 
independent countries like India established democratic constitutions. We 
need to remember that prior to this date, while democracy was spreading in 
Europe, many people elsewhere were ruled from outside by Europeans in as 
undemocratic a fashion as possible. For this second wave I will concentrate 
on one main question: Why did democratic governance not emerge in China 
and Russia while it became firmly anchored in India? Eong-run legacies of 
state development help explain the divergence. In China, a long history of 
state presence provided a ready means for the Chinese Communist Party to 
draw on certain aspects of the imperial legacy, such as household 
registration. Anyone who attempted to do the same thing in India would 
have had far less of a state legacy to draw upon. 

The third of Huntington’s three waves began with the democratization of 
the Iberian Peninsula in the mid-1970s, but what is most obvious from 
Figure 11.1 is the dramatic expansion in democracy after the fall of the 
Berlin Wall in 1989.^ In the third section of this chapter I will ask how it is 
that numerous African countries have become democracies since this date. 
According to just about any conventional political science theory, African 
countries should not be democracies today. They are too poor, too divided, 
and too unequal to sustain this form of governance. The actual outcome in a 
number of African states has been rather different. I will argue that this may 
be attributable both to traditions of early democracy and to the relative 
absence of a history of strong coercive states. 


As we study Figure 11.1, we do need to also make sure not to fall into a 
trap. This would be to suggest that democracy started off in one place 
before expanding globally. This was true of modern democracy but not 
early democracy. As we have seen throughout this book, many peoples in 
many areas that Europeans colonized had their own forms of early 
democracy—it just happened that they got colonized by Europeans who 
then imposed non-democratic rule from afar. Were we able to chart this 
movement in full and adopt a broader definition of democracy we would 
conclude that the initial share of people living under some form of 
democracy actually started out quite high. It then fell subsequently as a 
result of colonization, only to rise again as colonies became independent. 
This is yet another reason to think of the decline and rise of democracy. 


Democracy Comes to Europe 

It is not hard to see why Europe provided a fertile terrain for the expansion 
of modern democracy. Early democracy had been a prominent feature of 
governance in many places in Europe; societies had what Roger Congleton 
calls the “king and council template” in which rule was shared between a 
monarch and some members of society.^ It is true that there was some 
waning of this model in the two centuries before the French Revolution. 
Assemblies could prove obstinate in refusing taxation, and monarchs 
sometimes found other ways to achieve their goals. In France, after 1614 
the Estates General was dormant, and in Prussia things went considerably 
further: the powers of the Estates of Brandenburg were removed entirely. 
But no other European ruler went as far as Prussia in this direction, and by 
1789 the practice of assemblies was still well known. 

The spread of democracy in Europe involved several successive 
developments. In those cases where they had weakened, representative 
assemblies were reinvigorated. In many cases these assemblies bore the 
same name as their medieval counterparts. Having a prior base to build on 
helps explain why this could happen. Subsequently, assemblies began to 
accumulate more power to the point where they became the central basis of 
government, and this too represented a return to medieval precedent. The 
final achievement of democracy involved the establishment of universal 
suffrage, including for women, and competitive elections. We need to ask 
why all this happened. 

When people try to explain the spread of democracy in Europe, they 
almost invariably adopt an approach focused on this continent alone. They 
then ask how and why conditions in some European countries led them to 
advance more quickly on the democratic road, or in some cases to retreat 
from it. But we can also think about things in a different way by seeing 
whether European democratization can be understood in terms of the broad 
factors that favored democracy in other places at other times. 


An Expanding Blaze of Ideas? 


The simplest explanation for the arrival of democracy in Europe is that the 
American Revolution was based on a set of radical new ideas about 
political equality, and this proved to be a very powerful message. This was 
a fire that once lit spread into what one historian has recently called an 
“expanding blaze.But there is a shortcoming to this story: for the vast 
majority of European states there was a long hiatus between the spread of 
American ideas and the adoption of universal suffrage. We could say the 
same thing with regard to the spread of French revolutionary ideas. 

We saw in chapter 9 that the ideas of political equality of the American 
colonists had been seen in other places at other times. In the 1640s in 
England the Eevellers and the Diggers had experimented with exactly the 
same ideas of a broad manhood suffrage. But by the time they got to the 
point of writing these ideas down, the Eeveller leaders were imprisoned in 
the Tower of Eondon. The environmental conditions of North America were 
much more amenable to seeing a broad suffrage be adopted. It may be that 
this needed to happen first before democratic practices could spread to 
Europe. 

The second thing to realize about the spread of democracy in Europe is 
that compared to other “waves” of democracy, this was a very slow-moving 
one. The fall of the Berlin Wall triggered a substantial increase in the 
number of democracies within a few short years. But the effect of the 
American Revolution on Europe was much slower if we judge universal 
suffrage as the outcome. For most European states this process would take 
more than a century. 

Did Europe Democratize Because It Grew Rich? 

The most common explanation political scientists have offered for 
democracy’s emergence is that it happens as countries grow rich. This could 
be for a number of different reasons. It could involve a direct effect of 
higher incomes if people demand more political rights as they rise out of 
poverty. It could involve a number of other effects for which income per 
capita is a proxy measure: as countries grow rich this often means improved 
communication and transport that allow people to mobilize. The transition 
from an agricultural to an industrial economy might have the same effect. 
Finally, higher per capita incomes might also mean that people are more 


likely to be educated and therefore better able to resist the calls of false 
prophets and demagogues who would undermine democracy. 

Economists and political scientists have spilled much ink trying to 
ascertain whether higher per capita income and the things with which it is 
associated really do drive democracy. Here I want to propose a simpler 
approach that will return to Seymour Martin Lipset’s first work on this 
subject from 1959. Lipset compared democracies and dictatorships in 
Europe and Eatin America by looking at income per capita, doctors per 
capita, telephones, motor vehicles, radios, and newspapers. He also looked 
at indicators of education and industrialization. The results showed 
substantially higher levels of development in stable democracies. 

One question about Eipset’s analysis is whether the best test of the 
theory is to examine levels of development in 1959. The alternative would 
be to look at levels of development at the time a country first democratized 
—or had a chance to democratize. For most European countries this 
happened long before 1959. 

Take the case of France. In 1959 French GDP per capita was a little less 
than $10,000 in today’s dollars.^ There were many doctors, telephones, 
radios, newspapers, and motor vehicles. France was less developed than a 
country like the United States, but it was hardly impoverished. But France 
did not democratize in 1959—it first became a stable democracy some 
ninety years prior to that date at the outset of the Third Republic. In 1870 
French income per capita was only $2,383 in today’s dollars. That’s about 
the same GDP per capita as Tanzania or Senegal today, and in France in 
1870 there were of course no telephones, radios, or motor vehicles. 

France in 1870 became a stable democracy in spite of being a poor 
developing country, and it was hardly unique in doing so. Among a set of 
thirteen western European countries, the average per capita income at which 
they democratized was a little over $3,000.^ Four of the countries in this set 
were actually poorer than France when they democratized. Also, a number 
of these countries became stable democracies prior to the invention or 
diffusion of the technologies for communication and transport that many 
see as critical for democracy. 

The bottom line from all of this is that at the time they democratized, 
many western European societies were quite poor, yet the great first wave 


of democratization still happened. When we see European experience in 
this light, perhaps we should be less surprised that a number of poor 
countries today, particularly in Africa, have transitioned to democracy. 

A Legacy of Weak States 

To better understand why modern democracy spread to Europe, we should 
first return to the deep historical background that I considered in the 
previous chapters. This cannot explain the timing of European 
democratization, but it can explain why it did eventually happen. 

By the turn of the eighteenth century, European state bureaucracies had 
grown in strength, but they were still relatively weak in world historical 
terms. Consider how the “land tax”—an important part of British revenues 
—was collected. One way to collect the land tax would have been to 
establish and train a bureaucracy that could then go out and assess land 
values and process payment. It is what other societies outside of Europe had 
been doing for millennia. But this isn’t what happened in Great Britain. The 
British land tax was instead assessed and collected by local 
“commissioners” appointed by the Crown. These were generally local 
gentry members, no doubt substantial property holders themselves, who 
were nominated by individual MPs. One prominent historian of the land tax 
has observed that the Crown and the Ministry actually had very little 
control over these commissioners. They were unpaid individuals— 
generally men of substantial means—^who did not depend upon the Crown 
financially, and the Crown had very little ability to monitor them.^*^ This 
was not terribly different from the way the Anglo-Saxons had done things, 
and it led to the same political outcome: governing through consent was the 
only way to go. 

It is true that Great Britain did make substantial progress in establishing 
centralized collection of two other types of tax: customs duties on imports 
and excise duties on common consumption goods. Here the number of 
officials administering these two taxes rose from 2,524 right after the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688 to 7,114 at the end of the American War of 
Independence, and the amounts collected rose commensurately.^^ It also 
helps explain why people vociferously criticized the excise as something 
that would open the floodgates of tyranny.Those who made such 


comments would have agreed with the argument that I have been making 
throughout this book. What they did not antieipate was the way in whieh 
Parliament would be able to control the exeise to avoid tyranny. This is 
another example that points to the importanee of sequeneing when it eomes 
to state and demoeratie development. 

What about Europe’s “absolutist” states: were they not strong? In some 
historical work of the 1960s and 1970s it was common to learn of early 
modern Europe’s absolutist states and how they evolved from more 
consensual medieval forms of governance. Subsequent work showed that 
with the notable exeeption of Prussia under the Hohenzollems, even 
supposedly absolutist states still ended up having to work through 
assemblies in order to get things done. Some even wrote of a “myth of 
absolutism.” 

Eighteenth-century Franee provides a vivid example of how old ideas 
about absolutism stretehed too far. It is true that after 1614 Freneh 
monarehs eeased ealling the Estates General; it is also true that they tried to 
eonstruet a bureaueraey based on a elass of offieials ealled intendants. But 
even monarehs like Eouis XIV still found it necessary to bargain with their 
subjeets. As just one example, a number of Freneh provinees retained 
assemblies that played an important role in levying taxes. Julian Swann has 
demonstrated this extensively for the Estates General of Burgundy, whieh 
helped the Crown raise taxes and therefore also had a role in consenting to 
them.^^ These same Estates also provided loans to the Freneh monarehs. 
The Estates General of Burgundy was far from unique in playing this role.^^ 
All this suggests that outside of the Prussian ease, European absolutism is 
better seen as an idea than as a deseription of a firmly anehored praetiee. 

To sum things up, by the time that the American Revolution put the 
question of demoeraey firmly on the agenda, western Europe still had a set 
of relatively weak states where rulers felt compelled to rely on assemblies 
and other bodies to obtain eonsent for their aetions. This was fertile ground 
for the development of modern demoeraey. 

A Legacy of Assemblies and Voting 

I have said throughout this book that early demoeraey is a human invention 
and not a speeifically European one. But there were two ways in which 


Europeans prior to 1800 did innovate. This was through the use of 
formalized eleetions and with the establishment of assemblies eovering 
large geographie distances. The prior development of both of these 
technologies meant that by the time the American Revolution happened, 
part of the infrastructure for modern democracy was already in place. This 
was very unlike other regions—such as the Middle East—^where early 
democracy existed at the local level but was never scaled up. In chapter 7 
we saw how this mode of operation made it difficult to maintain democratic 
governance in an expanding polity. As the early Islamic Caliphate rapidly 
expanded to cover great distances, old patterns of face-to-face, consensual 
governance could no longer work. What was needed was a new means of 
operating, but that was hard to invent overnight. 

In addition to their assembly tradition, by the time of the American 
Revolution, Europeans had also been practicing formalized voting for 
centuries. It just happened that this was much more common at the local 
level than at the national level. Within the Catholic Church, a large, 
sprawling organization, considerable efforts were made to elaborate a 
theory of voting and of majority and supermajority rule as the political 
scientist Melissa Schwartzberg has shown. Within individual towns 
voting also took place, including in nominally absolutist countries like 
France. Not surprisingly, nineteenth-century advocates of a broad suffrage 
often tried to hearken back to these early examples to support their cause. 

It is true that Europeans were not the only ones to develop the practice of 
voting and of voting by majority. During the Kamakura period in Japan 
(1185-1333) monastic groups governed themselves collectively, and they 
did so with a principle of majority rule.^*^ But it is not clear that examples 
such as this had the same durability that they did in Europe. 

The other way in which Europeans innovated was in developing an 
explicit theory of representation that was applied to governance over large 
territories. Some larger polities outside Europe did maintain councils, but 
the constraints of geographic scale were apparent, such as when Ashanti 
chroniclers in West Africa noted the physical obstacles to attending 
assemblies. Geographic obstacles were a burden in Europe too. Elsewhere I 
have noted that the frequency of meetings of assemblies was closely 
correlated with geographic scale.This meant that assemblies could only 


play a truly active role in governance, such as by managing spending, in 
relatively small polities. But geographic scale was less of an obstacle to 
having an assembly consent to taxation, since this occurred at less frequent 
intervals.The most extreme example of this was the Fourth Lateran 
Council of 1213-15 where Pope Innocent III eonvened representatives from 
throughout Europe in an effort to gain consent for revenues. 

Expanding the Suffrage: One Man, One Gun, One Vote 

Historical precedents involving voting and assemblies help explain why 
modern democracy spread to Europe, but they eannot explain the timing of 
its adoption. While many factors may have played a role here, in what 
follows I want to investigate one in particular. Throughout this book, I have 
emphasized that democracy is more likely to emerge when rulers need their 
people. In the nineteenth century this dynamic reemerged. Interstate 
competition and technological changes, and in particular the development 
of railroads, made the mobilization of mass armies both necessary and 
possible.This could best be done through universal eonscription, and that 
could best be obtained if people had the right to vote. 

Sweden provides an example of this phenomenon. Anxious about the 
prospect of becoming embroiled in a European war, in 1901 the Swedish 
government obtained passage of a law establishing universal conscription 
for all men. This would soon give Sweden’s Social Democrats, a minority 
party, a new rallying cry, “one man, one gun, one vote.” Just as aneient 
Athenians had thought it necessary to allow the thetes a greater political 
role because it was they who rowed the boats, this was the same argument 
some twenty-five centuries later. Hjalmar Branting, who would go on to be 
Sweden’s first Soeial Demoeratic prime minister, went as far as to say that 
“the right to vote is Sweden’s prime defense issue.” Sweden adopted 
universal manhood suffrage in 1909, and there is little doubt that the 
eonscription argument helped pave the way for this change. 

We can also consider more general European evidence on universal 
eonscription and universal suffrage, separating out male and female 
suffrage.Though there was no analogous slogan saying “one woman, one 
gun, one vote,” it was the case that during the two world wars women took 


on new roles, and some have argued that this bolstered their claims for 
equal voting rights. 

To see the overall pattern of conscription and male universal suffrage in 
a set of twenty countries in Europe, consider the two lines in Figure 11.2. 
The solid line represents the fraction of a sample of countries that had a 
system of universal conscription in place.^^ The dotted line represents the 
fraction of countries in which there was universal manhood suffrage. These 
lines move so closely together that it suggests a strong relationship between 
the two. 

While the two lines in Figure 11.2 follow an indisputable common trend, 
we need to dig a bit deeper to see what the actual relationship between the 
two is. One way to do this is to look at timing, based on the simple principle 
that for one thing to cause another thing, it needs to precede it. When we 
untangle the relationship between universal conscription and universal 
suffrage in this way, we see a very interesting result. Early adoption of 
universal conscription increases the likelihood that a government will 
subsequently adopt universal manhood suffrage. The reverse is less true. 
Say that a country adopts universal conscription but it does not yet have 
universal manhood suffrage. There is a 23 percent greater chance of 
adopting universal manhood suffrage in the next five years than would 
otherwise be the case.^^ Now consider the case where a country has already 
adopted universal suffrage but it has not yet adopted universal conscription. 
Here there is only a 4 percent greater chance of adopting universal 
conscription within the next five years. 
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FIGURE 11.2. One man, one gun, one vote. The figure shows the fraction of a set of twenty countries 
by year that had universal and equal male suffrage and that had universal conscription. (See the text 

for sources.) 

It appears, then, that adopted universal eonseription faced pressures to 
subsequently adopt universal manhood suffrage. But if universal manhood 
suffrage arrived first, this did not increase the chance that universal 
conscription would also be adopted. 

One question we might ask is had European countries not fought large- 
scale wars—including with conscription—prior to the nineteenth century? 
Yes, they had done so, but conscription prior to the nineteenth century was 
of a more limited sort that generally targeted people who were already 
down and out and who therefore had little leverage to demand the vote. The 
invention of the railroad changed all this as it became possible to mobilize 
(and feed) substantially larger armies than ever before. Armies numbering 
in the millions could now be mobilized, and they were best recruited 
through universal conscription.^^ 

There was one European country where the one man, one gun, one vote 
principle did not apply, and that was autocratic Prussia. The Prussian 
government first began contemplating a system of universal conscription 
after the devastating losses it suffered against Napoleon and his French 
armies. The French ideas of the levee en masse and the citizen soldier 
provided a powerful example. We know for a fact that some Prussian 
councillors favored adopting the French model. In 1808 an advisor to the 







Prussian Army’s chief of staff proposed that generalized military service 
eould only work if eitizens were granted a free constitution, the franchise, 
and the ability to hold those in power to account. This advice was ignored 
by King Friedrich Wilhelm III. He chose to instead implement a more 
limited reform by banning some of the gruesome disciplinary punishments 
for which the Prussian Army was known.As was the case in other 
autoeraeies, such as those in Warring States China, conscription in Prussia 
was enforced by bureaucracy rather than gaining compliance by granting 
political rights. 


Voting Rights for Women 

By 1900 a number of European eountries could be reasonably called 
modern democracies because of the broad suffrage that they gave to men, 
but none of them had given rights to women. A half century later universal 
female suffrage was a reality in all countries but Switzerland. Ultimately, 
this should be seen as the most novel democratie development of the 
twentieth century. Men had participated in democratic politics in one way 
or another for millennia. But as we saw in chapter 2, women’s direct 
political participation in early democracies (and autocracies) was a very 
uncommon thing. It would be too strong a conelusion to say that the 
invention of politics meant the exclusion of women, but the truth may not 
have been far from it. 

In chapter 2 we saw that when women did enjoy political influence in 
early societies, this generally happened in polities with low levels of 
political centralization. When the highest level of governance was the local 
community, or even just the household, then female politieal influence was 
not uncommon. When higher-level governance existed, it was much less so. 
It is possible that the same phenomenon prevailed in Europe prior to the 
modern era. In a famous contribution published in 1891, Moisey 
Ostrogorski, the early Russian sociologist and political scientist, argued that 
within Europe, political power of women at the local level in “primitive and 
medieval eommunities” was extinguished by the establishment of higher- 
level governance. Eooking at local communities, and in particular those 
with some communal forms of property, Ostrogorski provided examples of 
cases where women had played a prominent political role. As governance 


shifted from spontaneous forms of association to a more structured and 
uniform rule, women lost what political role they had enjoyed. 

There is evidence to support Ostrogorski’s assertions about the early 
period, but we should also not fall into overly romanticized notions of early 
and abundant female power. Some twentieth-century historical work 
suggested that women played a powerful role in Anglo-Saxon society, only 
to lose prominence after the Norman conquest. More recent work suggests 
this picture was oversimplified because it was based on evidence only for 
elites. A more accurate picture would seem to be that ordinary women in 
later Anglo-Saxon England did have some influence, but in the early 
Anglo-Saxon period non-elite women were essentially property.^ ^ 

In some senses the movement toward female universal suffrage began 
with the reestablishment of women’s political rights at the local level. In 
England, as early as 1834 women who were taxpayers had the right to vote 
for and sit on the boards of guardians that administered the poor laws. 
English women would not gain the suffrage at the national level for almost 
a century after this point. In 1862 Sweden gave the right to vote in 
municipal elections to female heads of household who were taxpayers. 
They would not gain full rights to vote in national elections for another 
sixty years. 

Both the Swedish and the English cases suggest a link between a 
government’s need for someone’s resources (paid through taxes) and the 
granting of political rights. The next big question is whether female 
participation in the war efforts of the twentieth century hastened the arrival 
of female suffrage as it had done for men. Here the answer seems to be 
maybe, but not for the reasons we might think. 

It is implausible that war risk would have advanced the cause of female 
suffrage prior to 1914. Women were not being conscripted or asked to 
otherwise directly participate in the war effort. Given the type of wars that 
were expected at the time, the idea that women would actually play a 
critical role in any war effort was also not anticipated. The two world wars 
turned out to be a new type of conflict: women were called into the war 
effort in both direct and indirect ways involving government employment 
for the war effort and replacing men in economic tasks that were seen as 


critical. If women could conduct these tasks usually carried out by men, 
then why should they not also have the right to vote?^^ 

It is elear that among eountries that partieipated in the two world wars, 
women’s suffrage often followed soon afterward. Austria and the United 
Kingdom gave voting rights to women soon after World War I, and 
Belgium, France, and Italy took the same step in the immediate wake of 
World War II—the timing here was eertainly no eoineidenee. 

But the twist to the story is that European states that had not participated 
direetly in World War I also took the same steps. In the wake of World War 
I, Denmark, the Netherlands, and Sweden all established full female 
suffrage. This gives a strong sense then that while women’s war efforts may 
have mattered, it was also true that the end of a large-scale war offered a 
new opening to reform movements in general. 

The remaining possibility for women’s suffrage is that its emergence 
may also have depended on what we might eall “normal” polities, for laek 
of a better term. The political scientist Dawn Teele has recently 
demonstrated that when existing leaders thought that their party’s vote share 
would benefit disproportionately from extending the suffrage to women, 
they pushed for this reform.One might eonsider this to be a variant of the 
argument I have made throughout this book about the effect of rulers 
needing their people, but it is a bit of a streteh. There is one way, though, 
that the extension of female suffrage depended very closely on the 
arguments I have made. In some states in the western portion of the United 
States, such as Wyoming, the pressure to attract female residents to an area 
where there were six adult men for every adult woman pushed male elites to 
grant female suffrage considerably earlier than happened elsewhere in the 
United States. 

Democracy Posed Less Danger to Elites than Feared 

There is one final important reason for the spread of demoeraey in Europe. 
Over time, European elites learned that they had less to fear from 
demoeraey than they had originally believed. 

For much of the nineteenth eentury, debates about universal suffrage on 
the part of European elites provoked the same fears that had been held by 
some of Ameriea’s Founding Fathers—mass enfranehisement might entail a 


wholesale expropriation of property. “Democracy” itself was a dirty word. 
But as more and more countries acquired democratic experience, the 
anticipated cataclysm did not take place. Ultimately, the fact that democracy 
posed less danger to elites than initially feared may have helped ensure its 
continued existence. 

Evidence on progressive taxation shows that democracy alone did not 
produce massive redistribution. In an initial series of democratic revolts in 
1848, participants had called for establishing top tax rates that would see 
the richest members of society pay fiilly half of their income in tax.^^ The 
democratic revolutions of 1848 were too brief to see such plans 
implemented, but we can still use these revolutions as a gauge to compare 
them with what happened once democracy arrived for good. On the eve of 
World War I, many European countries had had universal or near universal 
suffrage for decades. But the average top marginal rate of income taxation 
in Europe was still in the single digits, and data on inheritance tax rates tell 
a very similar story.^^ Prior to 1914 the advance of democracy failed to 
produce a general move to redistribute income or wealth through the tax 
system. It was only subsequently—in an environment of mass warfare when 
new demands were made on individuals—that steeply progressive tax 
systems would be adopted.^^ 

Consider next the evidence on government debt. Political and economic 
elites in nineteenth-century Europe often held a very significant fraction of 
their wealth in government bonds. In an era where many states financed 
their debts through regressive taxes on common consumption goods, it was 
feared that mass enfranchisement could compromise the security of this 
form of wealth. There might be pressures to cut consumption taxes even if 
this sparked a government default. For most of Europe, nothing of the sort 
happened. To see this, we can look at bond yields. In Great Britain yields on 
British Consols rose in anticipation of the 1832 act that expanded the 
franchise, but they quickly returned to the same level afterward. Aditya 
Dasgupta and Daniel Ziblatt have shown that yield spikes in advance of 
subsequent suffrage reform acts proved to be successively smaller—^wealth 
holders were learning that democracy was posing less danger than they had 
feared. 


Consider finally what we know about the evolution of wealth inequality 
before and after the expansion of the suffrage. Eeonomists often measure 
wealth inequality by estimating what percent of a country’s total wealth is 
held by the top 1 percent of households (or individuals). To calculate this 
share there must be some record of individual wealth, and one source of this 
is records from an estate or inheritance tax. Since France was among the 
first countries to adopt a modern inheritance tax, the French data provide us 
with a particularly long-run view of wealth inequality before, during, and 
after the expansion of the suffrage. 

Figure 11.3 shows the evolution of wealth inequality in France, with 
records beginning in 1810. At that time the top 1 percent of individuals in 
France controlled 46 percent of their country’s wealth. France had a brief 
experiment with universal suffrage with the Second Republic, beginning in 
1848, but this was too brief a period for us to expect democracy to have 
done much to move the wealth distribution. 
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FIGURE 11.3. Wealth inequality and universal suffrage in France. This figure is from Scheve and 
Stasavage 2017 drawing on wealth inequality data reported in Piketty 2014. 


The experience of the Third Republic provides us with a better test of the 
effect of universal suffrage on wealth inequality. Universal suffrage was 
adopted at the Republic’s establishment in 1870 and maintained 
continuously until its end in 1940. During the first four decades of the 






republic, wealth inequality rose from 50 to 60 percent. It was only long 
afterward that wealth inequality entered into a steady decline, so that at the 
time of France’s defeat by Germany in 1940, the top 1 percent’s share of 
national wealth had shrunk to a little more than a third. 

How can we interpret these changes? The first thing to say is that if you 
were a wealthy Parisian in the 1870s, then any initial fears you might have 
had about Republican government would have soon been mollified. The 
French government did establish a system of compulsory primary 
education. This might have logically had an effect on wealth inequality over 
time as individuals from poorer households were able to gain an education 
and obtain better employment, but this was not the sort of equalization that 
elites feared from democracy. What they feared was massive expropriation 
and redistribution, and nothing even remotely close to that happened. 

The government of the Third Republic relied principally on regressive, 
indirect taxes for revenue and maintained a system of direct taxation that 
had a rate of incidence on income that has been estimated to have been 
about 2 percent.^® France did eventually establish a modern income tax, but 
this was not voted by the National Assembly until 1913 and the top 
marginal rate was set at only 2 percent. The story with France’s inheritance 
tax was little different. This had been maintained at a rate of 1.15 percent 
during the dictatorship of Napoleon III between 1851 and 1870. From that 
point, the top inheritance rate remained below 2 percent until 1902 when it 
was raised to 5 percent, and on the eve of World War I it stood at 6.5 
percent. Because French government bonds were a principal way in which 
wealth was held during this period, we can also note that there were no 
disruptions to the regular servicing of government debt. For the first forty- 
five years of the Republic there was little implemented in the way of 
policies that elites had feared. 

France was no exception in failing to see an effect of democracy on 
wealth inequality. In other countries for which we have data, wealth 
inequality did eventually fall, but the timing of this seemed to have little to 
do with when universal suffrage was achieved.^^ What seems to have 
mattered more for wealth inequality was the series of dislocations created 
by two world wars and the Great Depression. In a context of mass 
mobilization for war it was possible for the political left to create new 


fairness-based arguments for steeply progressive taxation. If labor was to be 
conscripted, then the same should be true of capital.^^ Wars and economic 
depression also led to unanticipated inflation that substantially ate into the 
real value of existing fortunes. This was true for holders of government debt 
in particular.^^ 

French Peasants: The Original Deplorables 

There are two very different ways of explaining the failure of universal 
suffrage to influence the wealth distribution. The first way emphasizes 
some form of elite capture of democracy. The other way is to suggest that 
parties of the left who proposed measures to reduce inequality did not 
understand what many voters wanted. 

France, once again, provides us with an instructive case. In 1848, urban 
uprisings in Paris led to the overthrow of King Louis Philippe’s regime. In 
its place a Second Republic was decreed, to follow the First Republic that 
had briefly existed during the French Revolution. For the legislative 
election of 1849 parties of the left proposed a “social republic” that would 
have implemented policies to reduce inequality.Many hoped (or feared) 
that this campaign platform would result in the election of a left-wing 
majority. In fact, just the opposite happened. A right-wing majority was 
elected, redistributive measures were ignored, and there was worse than 
that. Several months before the legislatives, French voters had elected 
Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, the nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte, as 
president of the Second Republic with a whopping 74 percent vote share. 
Three years later, in December 1851, Louis-Napoleon mounted a coup to 
abolish the Republic, combined with organizing a plebiscite where an 
immense majority gave him full constitutional powers. 

The downfall of the Second Republic was produced by mutual 
incomprehension between urban and rural groups. The Parisian liberals and 
working-class groups who led the insurrections made little effort to 
understand the motivations of the French peasantry, who made up the large 
majority of French voters at this time. To the extent they did try to 
understand them, the French peasantry was described as being afflicted by 
“rural imbecility.This sense of rural ignorance was fed by the 
incomprehension at peasants voting “against their own interest” to elect a 


majority of the right. It was fed further by the fact that some areas that had 
voted for Louis-Napoleon in December then voted for the left in the spring, 
or vice versa. If Hillary Clinton in 2016 referred to some supporters of 
Donald Trump as “deplorables,” then we might refer to the French peasants 
of 1849 who voted in a right-wing majority as the “original deplorables.” 

The first failure of urban elites seems to have been that while they 
proposed some policies that could have benefited the peasantry, they 
ignored others. A more progressive tax system was proposed, but the 
question of comprehensive agrarian reform was largely ignored. This could 
have involved road building, irrigation projects, and efforts to reform rural 
credit markets.^^ 

Overlaying all of this was the fact that the French republican elite simply 
paid too little attention to the peasantry, except when they criticized them 
for their ignorance. Major newspapers on the republican side referred to the 
“lower classes,” but when they used this term they meant low-income 
inhabitants in cities, not in the countryside.^^ More generally, the peasantry 
was ignored, or observers lamented peasant ignorance.This was an 
intellectual movement that would eventually feed into the Marxist idea of 
“false consciousness”—the notion that people did not understand their own 
interests. 

In an amazing turnabout, some forces in favor of the Republic supported 
restricting the vote so that only those who understood their true interests 
could participate. This was the case of Pierre Joseph Proudhon, who argued 
that fifty years of education would be necessary before the peasantry could 
vote. Otherwise, they were thought to have the same status as children.^^ 
There is an eerie parallel with observations like this and current proposals 
in the United States to establish an “epistocracy” where only those with 
knowledge can vote.^^ 

The lesson of France’s Second Republic is that a democratic society is 
rarely divided on a simple cleavage between those with wealth and those 
without, the sort of possibility so feared by America’s Founding Fathers. It 
is instead the case that other cleavages get in the way. In the French case it 
was a stark difference between rural and urban areas, something that is 
salient in many countries today. We could speak also of yet another 
cleavage: the division over attitudes toward religion and the state. This 


would play an increasingly important role in Freneh polities later in the 
nineteenth century. Such a division can be a source of tension that 
undermines a republie. 

This is what happened in France between 1848 and 1851. Some fear it 
may also be happening in the United States today. But in a very ironie way 
the division of those without wealth may have also allowed for the initial 
spread of demoeraey in Franee and elsewhere in Europe preeisely beeause it 
posed less of a danger to elites than had been feared. 



Why Didn’t China Democratize? 

If we shift our attention from Europe to other world regions, then a major 
question is why modern demoeraey did not spread to China. China has 
repeatedly disappointed the expeetations of demoeratic optimists. This 
happened first with the failure to construet sueeessful republiean rule 
following the abdieation of the last emperor of the Qing dynasty in 1912. It 
happened next with the consolidation of autocratic rule by Mao Zedong 
after 1949. It has happened yet again more recently as rapid economic 
growth has not resulted in political liberalization. As we consider each of 
these developments we should also keep one other thing in mind: despite 
lacking the institutions of modern democracy, from Mao Zedong forward, 
China’s leaders have made very frequent reference to “democracy”— 
minzhu in direct translation. If China does ever “democratize” this may 
occur less with the establishment of multiparty elections than with other 
practices that make the ruling party increasingly beholden to public opinion. 

No Legacy of Assembly Governance 

After a long decline, China’s last imperial dynasty, the Qing, collapsed 
quickly in the final months of 1911. A series of uprisings culminated in the 
abdication of the child emperor, Puyi, in February 1912. In its place a 
constitutional republic, commonly known as the Beiyang government, came 
into existence. Though it lasted until 1928, after a short time the Beiyang 
government had only nominal control of China’s territory. The reality on 
the ground was that many Chinese provinces established autonomy, often 
under the control of warlords. Compounding the problem, the civilian 
leaders of the Beiyang government were often beholden to their generals. 

The Provisional Constitution of the Republic of China, adopted in 1912, 
established a classic example of modern democracy, albeit with a limited 
franchise. It would be hard to attribute the problems of the Beiyang 
government to a failure of design because the constitution was directly 
modeled on existing examples from western Europe and the United States. 
Power was to be held by an assembly, a president, ministers, and courts. 
Members of the assembly were to be selected by each province with the 
selection method determined locally. A president and vice president were 



themselves to be eleeted by the assembly. The president would then choose 
ministers who would govern. This was all a direct import of a model that 
had proved durable elsewhere. 

The bigger reason for the failure of the Beiyang government is that it is 
difficult to establish governance by assembly in a setting where there is no 
history of doing things this way. Toward the end of the Qing dynasty there 
was a strong sentiment in certain quarters that Chinese institutions needed 
to be revamped, potentially by adopting those of the West. The Japanese 
success in doing this provided no small inspiration. As part of a broader 
movement, which included among other things the abolition of the imperial 
examination system, pro-reform officials considered introducing assembly 
governance into the mix. In 1909—just two years before its fall—the Qing 
government created a set of provincial assemblies, with members elected by 
the gentry class. There was also to be a National Assembly, but these bodies 
would not have real power, as they could control neither the bureaucracy 
nor the military. More fundamentally, nothing resembling these institutions 
had ever existed in China. We would have to hearken back to the municipal 
assemblies of the guo ren in the Eastern Zhou dynasty—more than two 
millennia prior to this date—to find a similar pattern of governance. 

The historian Xiaowei Zheng has interpreted the failure of assembly 
governance in China in the following terms. Both before and after 1911, the 
objective of Chinese assembly representatives was to wrest power from an 
absolute monarchy, but in so doing, they then sought to arrogate full power 
for themselves. Unlike in countries that had a long history of assemblies 
limiting the power of monarchs, there was no Chinese tradition of limiting 
and diffusing power in this way.^^ 

The Legacy of the Imperial State 

Following Japanese invasion and a lengthy and bitter civil war, the 
People’s Republic of China was proclaimed in the fall of 1949 by Mao 
Zedong. As the People’s Liberation Army established unified control in the 
late 1940s, the leaders of the Chinese Communist Party promised to upend 
what they called the old “feudal” order of the imperial era. In many ways 
they succeeded in doing so, most notably with a land reform that 
dispossessed rural elites of their wealth.^^ This clearly differed drastically 


from republican governance in the 1911 period where existing landed elites 
retained power. It also fits with a surprising—and more general—^pattern 
identified by the political scientist Michael Albertus. It turns out that 
autocratic governments are more likely to implement land reforms than are 
democratic governments.^^ At least in this way, the “democracy” 
proclaimed by Mao was more successful at generating redistribution than 
were many elected democratic governments, but in this case land reform 
came with very substantial violence and death. 

Despite overturning China’s old order, there were other important ways 
in which the PRC government relied on a long tradition of state control in 
China. One example of this phenomenon involved the registration and 
documentation of the population. We can recall from chapter 6 that Chinese 
dynasties from a very early date had been concerned with the control of 
their people. As early as the Warring States period this resulted in systems 
for registration and recording of the population. These were used to tax 
people either by conscripting their labor to fight or by requisitioning their 
agriculture produce. These systems were also used to encourage mutual 
surveillance among the population. 

When the Chinese Communist Party assumed power in 1949, Mao 
Zedong made the following declaration about state power. Stating that the 
ultimate goal of the Communists was to abolish state power, he emphasized 
that in the short term it would need to be reinforced. 

“Don’t you want to abolish state power?” Yes, we do, but not right now; 
we cannot do it yet. Why? Because imperialism still exists, because 
classes still exist in our country. Our present task is to strengthen the 
people’s state apparatus—mainly the people’s army, the people’s police 
and the people’s courts—in order to consolidate the national defence and 
protect the people’s interests. 

One of the ways in which the Communist Party strengthened state power 
after 1949 was to create the hukou system for population registration.^^ This 
drew directly on the old imperial model of household registration. It also 
drew on experience from the Nationalist government that controlled part of 
China between 1927 and 1949. Unlike systems of household registration in 


earlier eras, the hukou system is not used as a basis for taxation. Its 
principal use is instead to maintain order by creating a de facto restriction 
on freedom of movement—individuals can only receive social benefits in 
the area where they are registered. 

The hukou system provides one example of a strong state legacy that 
greatly favored autocratic rule in China after 1949. We know for a fact that 
under the Kuomintang-controlled government between 1927 and 1949 
previous records from the imperial era were helpful in establishing 
population registers.This must have also been the case after 1949.^^ 

A Commercial Revolution Did Not Bring Consensual 

Government 

China has undergone a dramatic commercial revolution in recent years. We 
should recall that it also had commercial and technological revolutions in 
the past. The parallels between those earlier revolutions and today can help 
us to better understand China’s recent non-democratization. Recall that 
during the Song dynasty, China saw a substantial increase in urbanization as 
well as the introduction of new technologies for communication. The rapid 
expansion of woodblock printing allowed for improved communication and 
diffusion of knowledge. But this did not result in the sort of political change 
that printing is thought to have generated in Europe. What happened instead 
was that the Chinese state promoted the use of printing to spread technical 
knowledge while at the same time monitoring all publications to prevent the 
spread of disagreeable political ideas. Recent years have seen a repeat of the 
exact phenomenon with the Internet and social media. Better 
communication among Chinese citizens is advantageous to the extent that it 
allows for diffusion of knowledge necessary for development. But contrary 
to the expectations of many Western observers of several decades ago, 
allowing the diffusion of knowledge necessary for innovation and 
development does not have to also be accompanied by openness to the 
spread of alternative political ideas. So far, it is an open question how long 
this can be maintained. Ten years ago, those who wrote about the effect of 
Internet penetration in China suggested that official censorship was 
repeatedly undermined by the ability of ordinary citizens to find new and 
surprising forms of protest. Guobin Yang in 2009 referred to this as “a 


world of carnival, community, and contention in and through cyberspace. 
More recent accounts, such as that by Margaret Roberts, have been 
deeidedly less optimistie.^^ 

The Chinese Communist Party Has Repeatedly Referred to 

Democracy 

In spite of all the features that prompt many to think of the current Chinese 
government as an autoeraey, sinee 1949 and before Chinese Communist 
leaders have repeatedly used the word “democracy,” or minzhu, when 
referring to how they govern.^® When Mao wrote about democracy at the 
outset of the People’s Republie, he followed writers of Marxist inspiration 
in differentiating between a “bourgeois democracy” of the sort that they 
thought existed in the West and a “people’s demoeraey” of the sort he 
sought to establish.^! So what sort of importanee should we attaeh to the 
idea of a people’s democracy? Has it had any meaning in China or might it 
have meaning one day? 

One thing that is clear from recent Chinese praetice is that a people’s 
demoeraey would differ quite radieally from what I have ealled modem 
democracy in that it does not involve elections contested by political 
parties. Nor does it involve an assembly that aetually plaees a real eheek on 
a country’s executive. On paper China does have just such an institution, 
the National People’s Congress, but the people who eonstmeted the 
Standard Cross Cultural Sample would not have coded this as an example 
of govemanee by eouneil, beeause there is little evidenee that this body 
presents a check on executive authority. 

The remaining possibility is that a people’s demoeraey involves some 
sort of broad popular participation in governance but without having 
eleetions. When prompted with the idea that demoeraey should primarily be 
about elections, one protesting Chinese student in 1989 said that they 
instead thought of “Rousseau and the model of direct participation.”^^ It is 
clear today that there are many institutionalized venues through whieh the 
Chinese government seeks input from members of soeiety—the question is 
whether it listens. 


Russia’s Failure to Democratize 

Imperial Russia presents the main example, after China, of a large power 
that failed to demoeratize during the twentieth century, excepting if one 
considers a brief period after 1991, and even then, the change was only 
temporary. The interesting fact about Russia is that on the surface, the 
preconditions would seem to have been almost the exact opposite of those 
in China. Russia lacked the intensive high-yield agriculture that favored the 
bureaucratic alternative. In a very sparsely populated country, Russian 
peasants also had an exit option; if they were not happy with their local 
lord, they could simply move elsewhere.Finally, imperial Russian rulers 
lacked many of the autocracy-reinforcing technologies developed in other 
societies. So why did Russia not become an early democracy and then a 
modern one? Ultimately, Russia’s autocratic trajectory may have been 
determined by the fact that during the imperial period it had a weak state 
but an even weaker society. In this context rulers had relatively little to gain 
from building a system of representation of the sort that developed in 
western Europe. What they did instead was gradually extend bureaucratic 
control, even if this control was much weaker than that which existed in the 
Prussian case that they sought to imitate. 

Early Russian Assemblies 

The Russian polity first emerged as a result of territorial consolidation by 
the princes of Muscovy, a process that began in the fourteenth century; it 
extended through the appearance of the first “tsar” of Russia in 1547 and 
the institutional reforms adopted by Peter the Great, who ruled from 1682 to 
1725. Muscovy did have some institutions that could have formed the basis 
for early democratic governance. Some have argued that this was part of an 
institutional panoply adopted from Mongol practices—including the 
kurultay —^but this is much debated.^^ We need to ask whether Russian 
councils bore any resemblance to the representative bodies that emerged 
and prospered throughout western Europe at this time. 

The first of these councils was composed of nobles that advised the 
prince. In Muscovy and neighboring states nobles of the highest rank were 


referred to as Boyars, so the council would become known to later 
historians as the Boyar duma. The word “duma” here literally means 
“thought” but by extension is also taken to mean “advice,” “counsel,” or “a 
council.”^^ Councils of this sort are said to have been held by Kievan, and 
then Muscovite, princes from the ninth through the eighteenth century, so 
there is no doubt that we are talking about an institution with a lengthy 
history.^^ The problem is that the prerogatives of the Boyar council were 
limited, and they became more so over time—^by the 1670s meetings of the 
council had become purely ceremonial. 

The second institution to which I will refer has come to be known as the 
zemsky sobor, or “assembly of the land.” This was a larger body, numbering 
up to several hundred, that was first called by Ivan IV (The Terrible), who 
reigned from 1533 to 1584. He was the first Russian ruler to be called tsar. 
Though Ivan’s nickname alone makes it hard for us to think of him as a 
great democrat, some historians have made a valiant effort to argue that the 
zemsky sobor was a proto-parliamentary body that could have eventually 
led Russia to being a democracy. As with the council of the Boyars, no one 
actually used the term zemsky sobor when these meetings were taking place 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.What we do know is that 
these meetings were ad hoc affairs involving anywhere from a few dozen to 
a few hundred participants. The great number of participants were senior 
military servitors of the tsar.^^ In the end, the zemsky sobor did not survive 
beyond the end of the seventeenth century. 

Beyond their limited prerogatives and ad hoc nature, the striking features 
of early Russian assemblies compared to those in western Europe was the 
absence of representatives of the towns. In chapter 5 we saw that in western 
Europe, beginning in the thirteenth century representatives from towns 
gained access to assemblies that had previously been composed of nobles 
and clergy. This was a watershed moment in the development of political 
representation and an important step toward the construction of modern 
democracy. In Russia this simply did not happen. Some might argue that 
autocratic ideology accounts for the difference, but there is a more 
immediate explanation: Russia had few towns.Those towns that existed 
were scattered across a dauntingly large territory, and they tended to be 
small and not very developed. In western Europe the commercial riches of 


medieval towns provided an important opportunity for princes. The towns 
could be a significant source of tax revenue, and they could collect this 
revenue themselves if their representatives were given seats in assemblies. 
In Russia the towns simply weren’t worth it, nor was there much of a 
tradition of guilds and other corporate bodies as existed in western 
Europe.^ ^ 

Though Russia had few towns, it did initially have a peasantry whose 
exit options could have helped pave the way for early democracy, at least at 
the local level. The problem was that around the turn of the seventeenth 
century the peasants lost this leverage. Given Russia’s northerly location, its 
peasantry were always particularly susceptible to climatic variation. 
Between 1601 and 1603 Russia experienced a climate-induced famine that 
was particularly severe. As a result of this and related events, the peasantry 
increasingly looked to nobles for protection, and they lost their exit option. 
By 1649 this was enshrined in a legal provision binding peasants to the land 
upon which they were currently located. 

Building the Bureaucratic Alternative 

The alternative pursued by the tsars of Russia was to gradually build a 
bureaucratic state. During the seventeenth century the rulers of Muscovy 
established a bureaucracy based on a chancellery system staffed by a group 
of individuals known as the prikaznye liudi. These individuals served at the 
pleasure of the tsar rather than having any independent power base. Unlike 
much of the nobility, the prikaznye were literate. The number of chancellery 
offices expanded significantly during the seventeenth century, and the 
number of prikaznye liudi expanded tenfold from several hundred in 1613, 
the year in which the first member of the Romanov family acceded to the 
throne, to several thousand in 1689. One feature of this bureaucracy was 
that as in Prussia at the time, there was a direct linkage between fiscal and 
military affairs as the bureaucrats were directly involved in provisioning the 
army.^3 The tsars of Russia also successfully minimized any degree of self- 
government enjoyed by their towns. At the outset of the seventeenth 
century, the towns were shaken by the same crisis inflicted on the peasantry, 
and in the wake of this a system of town governors was adopted with each 
appointed by the tsar.^^ 


As we point to imperial Russian similarities with Prussia, we should also 
emphasize a critieal difference. A bureaucracy numbering several thousand 
was not particularly large given that Russia in 1700 may have had upward 
of twenty million inhabitants who were also spread across a vast territory.^^ 
Prussia maintained a state bureaucracy of similar size in spite of having less 
than one-tenth the population of Russia at this time.^^ When the Russian 
state attempted to conduct a census following Peter the Great’s 
establishment of a poll tax in 1718, this took five years to complete.The 
end result of Russian state development was a relatively weak state 
bureaucracy that supplanted even weaker representative institutions. This 
helped set Russia on a long course away from democracy. 


The World’s Largest Demoeraey 

If some of America’s Founding Fathers—fearful of maintaining a republic 
in a vast country—had considered the case of India, they would have 
certainly despaired. India’s population of 330 million at independence was 
more than one hundred times the population of the United States in 1776. If 
you were Seymour Martin Lipset writing in 1959, you would have also 
drawn a negative conclusion—India was too poor to be a democracy. At 
independence, its GDP per capita (in today’s dollars) was about $1,400, or 
only half as rich as France in 1870. In terms of most conventional theories 
of political science, India in the late 1940s had no business being a 
democracy. 

It is possible that British influence had some effect on modern 
democracy in India. The latter stages of colonial-rule India allowed for 
substantial self-government and the development of political parties.This 
is very different from China where the initial British influence involved the 
sale of opium. But this is hardly the whole story, nor the most important 
element. 

A more complete explanation for India’s democratic success lies in the 
fact that unlike China, India had less of a legacy of a centralized 
bureaucratic state. At the same time, India also had a tradition of early 
democratic governance. I am not saying here that because Buddha’s clan in 
the sixth century BCE elected its leaders, India was destined to be a 
democracy today. But this tradition may still have mattered, and the 
economist and philosopher Amartya Sen has suggested precisely this.^^ 

Unlike China, India over the past two millennia has rarely been under 
control of a unified state. If we were to look for a legacy of a strong, 
bureaucratic state, then we would focus on the Mughal dynasty, which 
began in 1526. The empire was consolidated, and state institutions were 
constructed during the reign of Akbar from 1556 to 1605. 

At the outset of Akbar’s rule, Mughal revenue collection resembled 
tribute rather than taxation. North India contained a variety of chiefdoms of 
different sizes where local elites organized peasants to clear jungle areas 
and establish cultivation. Akbar used his rule to establish a more centralized 
system based on regular taxation of income from land. This occurred under 


his finance minister, Todar Mai, who established agricultural production 
statistics while also implementing a system of uniform weights and 
measures. He also created a bureaucracy to assess and collect taxes, 
whereas previously Mughal rulers had relied on freelancing locals.All of 
this resulted in a system where Mughal rulers could directly assess and 
collect taxes based on local conditions, and the result was that by 1595, 
Mughal emperors were able to extract about 5 percent of total production 
for their own purposes. This was a substantial amount if we compare it to 
the extraetion ratios in Figure 1.1. It was also certainly a higher level of 
revenue extraction than in any European country at this time.^^ 

The key faet about centralized and bureaueratic Mughal rule is that it did 
not last, and even at its height, it failed to do away with all vestiges of early 
democracy. While Akbar established a centralized tax system, he did not 
establish a completely centralized form of rule. He found himself obliged to 
accept the existence of clan councils at the local level. The councils 
accepted the new revenue system and in exchange they retained the right to 
manage other aspects of their affairs.The way in which these councils are 
deseribed bears much resemblance to the eouncil governance we eonsidered 
in ancient India in ehapter 2. 

The Mughal Empire ultimately disintegrated into a series of fragmented, 
weak successor states with less extractive capacity, and this was the pattern 
of governance that the British would find upon their conquest. As the 
British sought to govern India, they faced the same problem as previous 
rulers: how to bind together a very large area filled with many autonomous 
local groups. As they did so, British observers drew conclusions about the 
nature of Indian communities and how they governed themselves. Writing 
in 1836, Charles Metcalfe had this to say about a tradition of republican 
governance at the village level. 

The village communities are little republics, having nearly everything 
that they ean want within themselves, and almost independent of any 
foreign relations. They seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty 
after dynasty tumbles down; revolution sueceeds to revolution; Hindoo, 
Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, English are all masters in turn; but the 
village community remains the same.^^ 


The picture painted here is one where Indian villages were self- 
governing entities, periodically drawn into more centralized arrangements 
but never for very long. In China it is also the case that over time, a village 
would witness a succession of dynasties, but the rise and fall of dynasties 
would occur more slowly. Also, though Chinese villages had mechanisms 
for self-governance, one would be hard-pressed to find observers referring 
to them as “little republics.” In sum, it sounds as if India’s long history of 
collective governance made it fertile terrain for the transition to modern 
democracy. 



How Democracy Spread in Africa 

If the big success story of democracy’s second wave was the 
(re)establishment of democracy in India, in the thirty years since the fall of 
the Berlin Wall, one of the new democratic success stories has been its 
spread in Sub-Saharan Africa.By most measures, Africa today remains a 
region where democracy is less widespread than it is elsewhere. The 
success has been in relative terms. In 1989 Africa was a continent where 
one-party states prevailed, almost monolithically. There were a few 
democratic outposts in Botswana and (partially) in Senegal, but that was 
about it. Multiparty elections were almost nonexistent. Thirty years later 
multiparty elections are the norm. In many cases these are flawed and 
fraudulent, but in something like a third of the continent’s countries we can 
speak of actual democracies, not only in terms of how outsiders judge them 
but also in terms of what Africans themselves suggest in surveys. This is a 
far cry from the Middle East, a region with a legacy of strong bureaucratic 
states where there has been essentially no transition to democracy. In what 
follows I will suggest that a legacy of state weakness may have helped pave 
the way for this change. But first I will describe the initial failure of 
democracy when African countries first gained independence from colonial 
control. 

As we contemplate the history of democracy in Africa, we should also 
recall the evidence we saw in chapter 2. Early democracy was widespread 
in precolonial Africa. So once again, Africa’s trajectory is another 
illustration of the decline and subsequent rise of democracy. 

The Suns of Independence 

In 1968 Ahmadou Kourouma, an Ivoirian novelist, published a book titled 
Les soleils des independences. He portrayed a fictional country, the Ebony 
Coast, where as the colonial power departed, there had been much hope for 
a better life as an independent country. What happened instead was the era 
of the one-party state. Initial experience with democracy in African 
countries after independence was not a positive one. When African states 
freed themselves from colonial control, most commonly around 1960, they 


established institutions of modern democracy, but these then quickly 
unraveled. 

Ghana provides a classic example of the unraveling. Its first presidential 
election, held on April 27, 1960, was a multiparty contest won by Kwame 
Nkrumah. By 1964 Ghana had officially become a one-party state. A 
referendum result made the Convention People’s Party the sole legal party 
—supposedly 99.91 percent of the roughly three million votes cast were in 
favor of this change.After Nkrumah’s fall in 1966, contested elections 
were reintroduced, but the country suffered through long years of military 
coups, both failed and successful. 

In some African countries a one-party state was established directly at 
independence. In I960 Ghana’s neighbor Cote d’Ivoire adopted a 
constitution that made the Democratic Party of Cote d’Ivoire, or the PDCI 
—for its French acronym—the sole legal party. In a series of presidential 
elections held at five-year intervals between 1960 and 1985, the PDCI’s 
leader, Felix Houphouet-Boigny, never received less than a reported 98.8 
percent of the vote. It was quite a remarkable record. And Cote d’Ivoire 
under the PDCI did not only have single-party control of elections; it also 
had single-party control of the media. From 1964 one daily newspaper, 
Fraternite Matin, appeared each morning, and it was controlled by the 
government. There was also a single newspaper, Ivoir ’Soir, that appeared 
each evening, also controlled by the government. Practices were the same 
with radio and television channels. 

African autocracies did not emerge because of strong state institutions 
that controlled society. A number of states did develop systems for 
collecting revenue, but this was mostly dependent on the existence of an 
export crop, such as coffee or cocoa. Given the limited number of natural 
harbors in Africa, cash crops needed to be exported from a small number of 
locations, and physical control of these locations was sufficient to allow for 
a system of taxation. In a country like Cote d’Ivoire, instead of needing to 
develop a bureaucracy to assess and collect taxes in individual villages, all 
that was needed was to monitor and tax exports at two choke points, the 
ports of San Pedro and Abidjan. 

Instead of strong state institutions, it was outside support that allowed 
African autocracies to survive. Recall from the discussion of early 


democracy in Arabia that stronger, more autocratic states were able to 
emerge as a result of support from outside powers who were vying for 
control. In this case the outside powers were the Roman and Sasanian 
empires. In Africa between 1960 and 1989 the outside powers were the 
United States, the Soviet Union, France, and, to a lesser extent, the United 
Kingdom. Cote d’Ivoire provides an excellent example of how outside 
support helped reinforce autocracies that otherwise had weak states. In 1970 
the total population of Cote d’Ivoire was about five million people.Its 
army numbered only about five thousand men, so one soldier for about a 
thousand people. For comparison, this is a ratio that is five times smaller 
than what we would find in a substantially militarized country like Rwanda 
today. But the government of Cote d’Ivoire did not need to have a strong 
military because it had a French military base in the capital, Abidjan, and a 
defense treaty of mutual assistance. It was once outside support for 
autocracy weakened that many African rulers would find themselves ill- 
equipped to resist democratization. 

A New Wave of Democratization 

The end of the Cold War dramatically improved prospects for democracy in 
Africa, just as it did with other regions. Instead of propping up autocratic 
regimes in order to gain an edge on rivals, those outside powers still 
intervening in Africa were more likely to adopt an official policy of 
promoting democracy. But the democratic wave after 1989 was not 
something that would be determined by outsiders. We can instead show 
how the long-run legacy of African state development influenced 
possibilities for sustaining democracy. Democracy was more likely to 
emerge and survive in countries with weaker states. 

In the spring of 1991, Samuel Huntington published an article in the 
Journal of Democracy titled “Democracy’s Third Wave.”^^ This was a 
companion piece to his book of the same title. Huntington assessed the 
prospects for democracy in different world regions, and his view of African 
prospects was a very dim one. He based this on the fact that African 
countries were too poor to be democracies and they had poor growth 
prospects. In his words, “The economic obstacles to democratization in sub- 


Saharan Africa will remain overwhelming well into the twenty-first 
eentury.”^*^ 

As long as one t hink s that a shift from having no Afriean demoeraeies to 
having about a third of Africa’s countries be democratie is a big change, 
then we have to conclude that Huntington’s predietion turned out to be 
overly pessimistic. In the introduetion to their recent retrospective on 
Afriean eleetions, Jaimie Bleek and Nieolas van de Walle have used three 
different Afriean election outcomes in 2016 to illustrate the trajectory taken 
by different countries. In Zambia there was an eleetion flawed by violence 
in which the loser failed to accept the result, and he was jailed by the 
vietorious ineumbent. Also, in 2016 the ineumbent president in the Gambia 
refused to concede that he had lost the presidential election despite strong 
indieations to the eontrary. Finally, in yet another eleetion in 2016, this time 
in Ghana, the losing incumbent aecepted the official results of an election 
that was judged to have been mostly problem free.^^ 

The three election experiences eited by Bleck and van de Walle turn out 
to be very representative of what outside observers who produee systematie 
assessments think of African democracy. Freedom House is an organization 
that elassifles a eountry as an “eleetoral demoeraey” if it has suffieiently 
robust election produces, in addition to political rights. For Freedom House, 
29 percent of Sub-Saharan African countries are democracies today.^^ 
Those outside observers who eonstruet the Polity index use a broader range 
of attributes to judge whether a country is a democracy. For these outside 
observers, 36 percent of African countries are democracies today.^^ Finally 
some politieal seientists have coded demoeraey based on the presenee of 
free and fair elections under universal suffrage. Based on one recent data 
set, exaetly one-third of the eountries in Sub-Saharan Afriea are 
democracies today. 

Instead of relying solely on outsiders using abstraet indiees, we might 
prefer to instead ask whether Africans themselves believe they live under 
demoeraey. The Afrobarometer projeet has regularly run surveys in a broad 
set of African countries asking whether people think that their government 
ean be called a democraey.^^ One problem we know about survey responses 
is that they can be influenced by views on a second topic. Ask someone in 
Afriea—or anywhere else—^whether their country is a democracy, and the 


response may be influenced by whether the party they support happens to 
be in power. To deal with this problem I constructed a self-assessment of 
democracy measure that controls for an individual’s assessment of the 
incumbent head of government’s performance. The idea here is that if even 
those who think a current president is performing poorly say their country is 
a democracy, this sends a pretty strong signal. Likewise, if those who think 
the president is performing well nonetheless say their country is not a 
democracy, this also says something. 

Using the above procedure, I created a “Self-Assessment of Democracy” 
index that is based on the responses of more than 50,000 Africans 
interviewed by the Afrobarometer project. The index is scaled from 0 to 
100, with 0 assigned to the lowest average self-assessment (Sudan) and 100 
assigned to the country with the highest self-assessment (Niger). Ghana 
came a close second to Niger. There turned out to be a high correlation 
between the Self-Assessment of Democracy index and classifications by 
outside observers.In what follows I will use the self-assessment scale to 
investigate how a history of state weakness favored democracy. 

A Legacy of State Weakness 

Let us return to Samuel Huntington’s prediction from 1991 and its judgment 
that African countries were probably too poor to sustain democracy. If this 
was correct, then if any African countries stood a chance of deviating from 
this trend, it would probably be those that are more developed than their 
peers. We might measure this by looking at those countries that have higher 
levels of income per capita, those with higher literacy rates, and perhaps 
also those that are more urbanized. It turns out that these indicators do a 
strikingly poor job of predicting democracy in Africa today. When using the 
self-assessment of democracy index it is the countries that are poorer, are 
less urbanized, and have lower levels of literacy that are more like to be 
democracies today. 
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FIGURE 11.4. State revenues and demoeraey in Afriea. The figure reports the self-assessment of 
demoeraey index, based on Afrobarometer data against annual tax revenues from the IMF World 

Revenue Longitudinal database. 


There is an alternative explanation that does a better job of aecounting 
for Afriean demoeraey today, and it is one that fits with what I have argued 
throughout this book: African countries are more likely to be democracies 
today if they had weak states at the time that the Berlin Wall fell. State 
weakness may have made it more difficult for incumbent presidents to resist 
democratization.^^ 

Consider the evidence in Figure 11.4. This is a scatterplot in which the 
Self-Assessment of Democracy scale is shown on the vertical axis. The 
horizontal axis shows the average annual taxes collected by government (as 
a share of GDP) between 1990 and 1992 at the outset of the wave of 
democratization. I focus on tax revenue here because this is a better proxy 
for state strength than is overall revenue, which would also include 
revenues from natural resources or aid flows. There was very considerable 
variation in tax revenue circa 1990. This can partly be explained by natural 
endowments, but not only. In 1990 tax revenues were four times higher in 
Cote d’Ivoire than in neighboring Ghana. What made the difference was a 
history of state collapse in Ghana. 

The trend in Figure 11.4 is readily apparent. Africans themselves are 
much more likely to judge that they are living in a democracy in countries 




that had lower levels of tax collection at the outset of the current wave of 
democratization. The implied effect of state strength in 1990 is that for each 
increase in revenue of 1 percent of GDP, the democracy self-assessment 
drops by about three points on the 0 to 100 scale. 

Does Figure 11.4 capture an effect whereby African rulers in a weaker 
position were unable to resist demands for democratization from their 
societies? It is possible that the relationship here might also reflect relative 
needs for foreign aid—more cash-strapped governments would be less able 
to resist donor demands to hold elections. However, donor demands often 
had a greater impact on the formal trappings of democracy—^whether an 
election was held in which multiple political parties competed—and less on 
the finer elements that are likely to move the self-assessment index. 

So, it is possible that a legacy of state weakness created fertile ground 
for democratization in Africa. One of the interesting features of this is that 
if we look at the relationship between democracy and tax collection today 
in African countries, then we no longer see any correlation. This means that 
democratizing countries have been able to catch up to their peers in terms of 
tax collection. This could just be a process of mean reversion, or it could be 
a more deliberate story of state building. If so, this would also be another 
example of sequencing. Democracy can be better sustained if its 
establishment precedes the development of a strong state. 

If African democracy seems to have been more feasible in cases where 
states were initially weak, there has been a downside to this. Without an 
effective state, it is hard to deliver services like education and health care 
that people would like to be able to expect. It is possible that this has led in 
some cases to an equilibrium where state weakness means that central rulers 
find it impossible to sustain autocracy while at the same time having little 
ability to provide services for their people. 

Finally, there is also another part of this story that would lead us to draw 
less rosy conclusions for the future of democracy in Africa. Some African 
countries—those where free and fair elections have not become well 
anchored—have nonetheless constructed increasingly powerful 
bureaucracies. Take the case of Uganda, a country that in the 1990s 
appeared to be transitioning to a system of free and fair elections but which 
since that point has become something of an elected autocracy. Pia Raffler, 


a political scientist, has shown that in Uganda today bureaucrats now 
command more authority at the local level than do politicians. 


The Surprising Spread of Modem Demoeraey 

The spread of modern democracy over the last two hundred years has been 
a remarkable and a surprising one. Democracy has spread to countries and 
places that many believed were too poor to sustain this institution. At the 
same time, as other countries have grown richer, democracy has failed to 
take hold despite expectations that it would. Long-run patterns of state 
development provide a better explanation for what has happened. Modern 
democracy has had a greater chance of taking root in areas that lack a 
history of a strong bureaucratic state that could cement autocratic rule. At 
the same time, democratic stability has hardly been ensured in these places. 
In the final chapter of this book I will ask what happens next for modern 
democracy. 
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The Ongoing Democratic Experiment 


WE LIVE TODAY in an age of democratic anxiety. In what used to be called the 
“advanced industrialized” world there is a palpable fear that anti-democratic 
reflexes not felt for many decades have suddenly reawakened. In parallel, 
publics have voted for political alternatives that many find shocking and 
inexplicable. Few would have imagined just a decade ago that the lessons 
from failed democracies elsewhere would be used to ask whether the United 
States might suffer the same fate.^ To add to this, in those countries that 
have recently transitioned to democracy, there are questions whether this 
movement is less inevitable than it once seemed. The new word of the day 
for those taking stock of democracy in these countries is backsliding? 
Finally, enduring autocracies like China seem to offer more of an alternative 
model than they did decades ago. This is all enough to make one think that 
maybe this book should have been about the rise and subsequent decline of 
democracy, not the reverse. In this final chapter I will ask what history tells 
us about our current democratic anxieties. 

History suggests that modem democracy is an ongoing experiment, and 
in many ways, we should be surprised that it has worked at all. Recall the 
critique levied by John Taylor, soon after the adoption of the U.S. 
Constitution. He feared that biennial elections to Congress would be but a 
brief “political spasm” and “one day’s mockery of importance” after which 
the “5,000” would reassert their dominance over the “5,000,000.” Taylor 
argued for greater local control where people could participate in a more 
regular manner and be in closer contact with their representatives. Two 
hundred and ten years later, a political theorist named John Dunn would say 
something very similar, and he put it this way. 

If ancient democracy was the citizens choosing freely and immediately 

for themselves, modern democracy, it seems, is principally the citizens 


very intermittently, ehoosing under highly eonstrained circumstances, 
the relatively small number of their fellows who will from then on 
choose for them. There are many obvious ways in which modern citizens 
have no need whatever to accept this bargain. ^ 

The comments by Taylor and Dunn, offered two centuries apart, point to 
the first fracture point of modern democracy: citizen participation is very 
broad, but it also risks being very thin. The question then is when citizens 
will think that this is something other than the sham that Taylor feared. The 
alternative may be one where democracy either dies or continues only in 
name as the 5,000—^what today we would call the top 0.1 percent— 
dominate an unequal democracy of the sort that the political scientist Larry 
Bartels has written about.^ 

In considering how to design a republic, many eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century t hink ers took the opposite view from Taylor. They 
worried that the 5,000,000 would expropriate the wealth of the 5,000. This 
was not just a fear held by the authors of the Federalist Papers. Throughout 
western Europe after 1789 political thinkers sought to create republican 
institutions that would limit the influence of the masses.^ The most obvious 
way to do this was to limit the suffrage, or to have systems of weighted 
voting, or to have upper chambers in legislatures to resist popular passions. 
But as we saw in chapter 11, these fears turned out to be overdone. Even 
after universal suffrage was established, there was no massive redistribution 
of wealth. Wealth inequality did eventually drop, but not as a result of 
democracy. It was instead wartime events, economic crisis, and also 
possibly underlying technological changes that led to this shift. History 
suggests that even in a full democracy, the risk that the 5,000 will dominate 
is much greater than the threat that the 5,000,000 will expropriate the 5,000. 

The second fracture point of modern democracy concerns executive 
power. It turns out that an elected leader at the helm of a modern democratic 
state can sometimes behave just as despotically as an autocrat. In early 
democracies from the Huron to the Dutch Republic this was simply not 
possible because power was so decentralized. This decentralization made 
the system stable, but the disadvantage was inflexibility. The Dutch found 
this out as the extreme decentralization of their institutions led to economic 


stagnation—local interests created barriers to entry into markets that stifled 
i nn ovation. 

The English pioneered the prototype for the centralized executive in 
modern democracy. During the medieval era, European monarehs generally 
dealt with representative assemblies that had substantial blocking power. 
Eoealities could constrain their representatives with striet mandates. They 
could refuse individual decisions. Sometimes they could even refuse to 
participate. In England all of these constraints disappeared by the end of the 
fourteenth century. The Crown had succeeded in imposing a more 
centralized form of rule. Once Parliament established supremacy over the 
Crown after 1688, it assumed the same role—Parliament had a sort of 
absolute power. Under the U.S. Constitution, the power of the exeeutive is, 
in theory, considerably more constrained. But recent decades have seen a 
eonsiderable growth in exeeutive power via the bureaucraey, partieularly 
when the Congress is divided and/or unable to act. Writing in 2010, Bruce 
Ackerman, an eminent eonstitutional scholar, wrote about his fears of “the 
threat posed by the transformation of the White House into a platform for 
charismatic extremism and bureaucratic lawlessness.”^ In many minds that 
is precisely what happened a few short years afterward. 

In sum, as societies shifted from early to modern democracy two 
problems emerged. The first was the problem of keeping citizens connected 
with a distant state. The second was that of constraining executive power. 
We should eonsider each of these in turn. 


The Problem of a Distant State 

A common view of American democracy is that problems of institutional 
design were solved in Philadelphia in 1787. Defending the proposed 
constitution, the authors of the Federalist Papers argued that a large republic 
would be more stable than a small one. The alternative view, which I wish 
to expose here, is that the U.S. Constitution did not solve the problem of 
distrust of a distant state. There need to be continuing investments to see 
that citizens remain trustful of modern democracy.^ 

Maybe James Madison Was Wrong about Large Republics 

In the essay that has come to be known as Federalist 10, James Madison 
made the case for a larger republic being more sustainable than a small one. 
In what Clinton Rossiter, writing in 1961, referred to as a “masterful 
analysis,” Madison focused on problems of “faction” or what we might 
think of today as excessive partisanship, polarization, and conflict. He 
posited that these problems would actually be greater in smaller republics. 
Therefore, concern about the great geographic scale of the proposed United 
States of America was unwarranted—in a large republic, mischiefs of 
faction operating at the local level would be submerged. It is fair to say that 
Rossiter’s interpretation of Federalist 10 has been the dominant one. It is 
also possible that it sounded better in 1961 than it does in 2020. In today’s 
world it is possible to argue that problems of polarization are fed precisely 
by the fact that the United States includes multiple regions where people 
have very different views. We also see better today that there can be a 
further cost to a large republic: citizen distrust and disengagement. 

Federalist 10 appeared in New York newspapers on November 23, 1787. 
Madison’s argument came timed to respond to an essay written by an Anti¬ 
federalist who adopted the pseudonym of Brutus. Four weeks prior to 
Madison, on October 18, 1787, Brutus published an essay in the New York 
Journal that made the following criticism of the proposed republic. 

The different parts of so extensive a country could not possibly be made 
acquainted with the conduct of their representatives, nor be informed of 


the reasons upon which measures were founded. The consequence will 
be, they will have no confidence in their legislature, suspect them of 
ambitious views, be jealous of every measure they adopt, and will not 
support the laws they pass.^ 

While Madison focused on problems of faction, Brutus emphasized the 
link between individual citizens and their government. And the quote from 
his essay sounds much like it could describe the United States today where 
trust in the federal government has reached a low point. 

Distrust and Distant Government 

We can use survey evidence on trust in government to support the argument 
that Brutus made. Across countries and regions, trust in government is, on 
average, lower in larger-scale settings. But at the same time, the evidence 
also suggests that large scale is not fate. 

Consider first the evidence from the fall 2018 Eurobarometer survey on 
trust in the national government.^ Among countries with less than twenty 
million inhabitants, levels of trust in government average 49 percent. In 
countries with more than twenty million inhabitants the average level of 
trust in government is only 32 percent—a stark difference. But the data 
also suggest that the obstacle of large scale can be overcome. With a level 
of trust in government of 54 percent, Germany—^with a population of more 
than 80 million—resembles countries with substantially smaller 
populations. Unfortunately, small scale is not fate either. Despite its 
relatively small population of eleven million, trust in the national 
government in Greece stands at only 14 percent. 

Survey evidence from the United States mirrors the international trends. 
It is common today to refer to declining trust in government in the United 
States, and some scholars have shown that a lack of trust in the federal 
government impedes the ability of leaders to enact new policies. But this 
problem of distrust is most relevant for the federal government and not for 
the state and local governments that operate on a smaller scale. One sees 
the same pattern with the media; there is greater trust at the local level. 


Dealing with Distrust 


How could one deal with the current distrust in government? One option is 
to devolve power to lower levels. The conservative eommentator Yuval 
Levin refers to “subsidiarity” as the principle that governance should be 
carried out at the lowest level that is practical. Leaders of the European 
Union have employed the same term as a way of addressing their region’s 
“democratic deficit.” We already employ subsidiarity to a great extent in the 
United States by devolving responsibility to state and local governments for 
things such as education, policing, and the like. 

The problem with the subsidiarity solution is that it ean only go so far. 
Brian Barry, an influential political theorist, made this point when 
reviewing Robert Dahl and Edward Tufte’s work on size and democracy. 
Barry’s point was that confining governance to ever smaller units is of little 
use if the units become so small that they cannot control events around 
them.^^ One could, in theory, arrange things so that Youngstown, Ohio, had 
its own trade policy and established its own currency. But the citizens of 
Youngstown would soon find events dictated to them by outside actors. 

So, in the absence of further devolution to lower levels, what could spur 
renewed trust in the U.S. federal government? Here we should remember 
the lessons of history, and the history of the Early Republic. In chapter 10 
we saw that the provisions in the Constitution alone did not guarantee that 
citizens would be able to develop an informed opinion about the federal 
government. By 1791 James Madison him self was willing to recognize the 
difficulties for eitizens in a large republic to inform themselves. This led 
him to support efforts to subsidize the circulation of newspapers. Eater 
reformers proposed a system of common state-funded schooling to achieve 
the same goal. 

The lesson from the Early Republic is that constitutional design on its 
own is not sufficient to ensure that citizens are informed and trust their 
government. In large, modern democracies there need to be eontinuous 
investments to see that democracy survives and that it does not only survive 
in name only as the “5,000” eontrol things. 

What would investments like this look like today? If I was writing this 
book ten or fifteen years ago I might have speculated on how the arrival of 
the Internet would allow citizens to be more connected to the affairs of 
government than ever before. Today that predietion would seem quaint. It 


would be an exaggeration to say that the shift to Internet communication is 
the primary reason why Americans have grown more distrustful of their 
federal government; survey evidence shows that the decline in trust took 
place much earlier. But nor is there any evidence that new means of 
communication via the Internet have helped build trust. 

To see the effect of social media communication, we may need to 
recognize the difference between the Early Republic and today. In the 1790s 
if they did not have access to newspapers, many citizens of the new United 
States had no real way of accessing information about their government. So, 
a new policy of state-subsidized newspaper distribution had a clear impact. 
Today the question is not one of having no information versus some— 
people can drown themselves in information (and disinformation) if they 
choose to do so. The key question is how the introduction of new 
technologies leads people to abandon older sources of information, perhaps 
changing the way they see government. 

One of the clear trends in news access in recent years involves the 
disappearance of local news sources as new national sources emerge and as 
people substitute one source for another. The problem here is that local 
news sources report on both local and national developments, and people 
tend to trust local news media more than national news media. Local 
newspapers also help to foster democracy within communities. For various 
reasons, the structure of media markets may lead to the disappearance of 
local news sources that are deemed more trustworthy.^^ 

A Return to Early Democracy? 

Some scholars argue for stronger measures to tame a distant state that go 
well beyond simply reorganizing how people receive their news. The idea is 
to give citizens, and in particular non-elite citizens, a role in government 
beyond simply voting at election time. John McCormick, a political 
theorist, has advocated returning to certain features of governance present 
in city republics in Renaissance Italy that were supported by Niccolo 
Machiavelli. These include the use of assemblies that exclude elite 
members of society, appointment procedures that combine lottery with 
election, and finally possibilities for political trials conducted by citizens. 
One could also consider the reestablishment of independent mandates and 


instructions for representatives of the sort that I have considered in this 
book. One eould add the praetiee of reealling eleeted officials to the list. In 
fact, as North American colonists in places like Connecticut and Rhode 
Island first implemented sueh praetiees in assemblies, they drew direct 
inspiration from Machiavelli’s writing. 

While a reintroduction of these measures associated with early 
democracy might be a possibility, we need to recall that whether it be in 
Italian city republics or in colonial American assemblies, these practices 
existed in small-seale settings. It is noteworthy that the smaller eolonies of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island were the pioneers here.^^ One would need to 
ask whether praetiees like these might be implemented, and with general 
satisfaction, in larger-scale societies today. The State of California’s recent 
experienee with citizen initiatives and reeall of eleeted offieials suggests 
that this might not be the case. 

A better way to address the problem might be to see if modern 
technology can be used to create a tighter link between representatives and 
eitizens. The key to this would not just be to have eitizens provide their 
views; it would be to have them feel like they are actually participating in 
the process of government. At the same time these methods would still be 
quite far from the face-to-faee demoeracy that eminent seholars sueh as 
Jayne Mansbridge have emphasized helps promote unity while fulfilling the 
participative needs that are intrinsic to humans. 


Fear of a Strong State 

The stability of early democracies was aided by the fact that they existed in 
the absence of central state coercion. The challenge of modem democracy 
is combining the core principle that the people should have power with the 
fact that day-to-day affairs of government are mn by a strong bureaucratic 
state. 


The Risk of State Strength in the United States 

It is plausible that for a substantial time after the creation of the Republic, 
the protection afforded by a weak central state would have continued to 
hold. The new federal government had the right to raise its own taxes and to 
fund and maintain an army; these were provisions that the Anti-federalists 
thought would lead to tyranny, but by modern standards these fears seem 
quaint. The army used to deal with the Whiskey Rebellion of 1794 would 
have been ill prepared to do something like suppress democracy throughout 
the country. The center just was not powerful enough. 

The real question is how much risk there is that a modem state—like that 
in the United States today—could be used to establish autocratic mle. One 
plausible response to this is to say that in fact, the modern American state is 
simply too complex and unwieldy for anyone to successfully take it over. In 
making this argument Tyler Cowen has added that while the federal 
government is large in terms of the number of people it employs (2.1 
million in 2013), most of these people are trained for tasks that are not 
particularly well suited for establishing autocracy.^® 

Though the U.S. federal workforce is not particularly well designed to 
serve autocratic purposes, there are important ways in which American 
presidents have very substantial power to act autonomously in a manner 
that some think poses risks to democracy. The irony here is that one would 
think that American presidents are hemmed in by legislative and judicial 
checks and balances so that this would not be possible. In 1960 Richard 
Neustadt famously argued that given the institutional constraints they faced, 
American presidents needed to mle by persuasion. This would be a bit like 
we have described mlers in an early democracy, as lacking any means to 


rule unilaterally. But since that time, there has been a tremendous expansion 
of the ability of presidents to rule by executive order, and this is actually 
magnified by legislative checks and balances. When Congress is divided, 
presidents have more room to implement orders without seeing them 
overturned by legislation.^^ One of the ironies here is that these powers 
have sometimes been expanded by presidents who cannot be accused of 
having authoritarian tendencies, such as Barack Obama, only to have this 
expanded power then used by Donald Trump. Recall from chapter 6 that it 
was the centralization of imperial power under the enlightened emperors of 
the Song dynasty that paved the way for more arbitrary rule under the 
Ming. 


The Importance of Sequencing 

One of the other features we need to recall about state strength is that it is 
most prejudicial to democracy—either early or modern—when the state 
comes first. Over the long sweep of history, in areas where strong 
bureaucratic states emerged first, democracy has subsequently been less 
likely to appear. Jacob Hariri, a political scientist, has referred to this 
phenomenon as the “autocratic legacy of early statehood.”^^ Take the case 
of Egypt where one could say that the Egyptian bureaucracy is five 
thousand years old—this must certainly weigh against possibilities for 
establishing democracy. Recall that when ISIS established control of much 
of Iraq, they were able to pursue a deliberate strategy of co-opting the 
existing Iraqi bureaucracy. Those who inherit strong states also tend to 
inherit autocracy. 

The greatest reason not to fear, despite indications, for the future of 
democracy in the United States and Western Europe also involves reference 
to sequencing. With a long history of weak state bureaucracies, western 
Europeans and settlers in North America developed forms of consensual 
governance that have left very deep traces. As we say this, however, we 
should recall that Europeans are not unique in this regard. In Africa, today a 
legacy of prior state weakness and of early democracy may be precisely 
what is propelling modern democracy in a number of countries. 


China as the Bureaucratic Alternative 


Throughout this book, I have emphasized how China represents the starkest 
example of the bureaucratic alternative. In China the state arrived first and 
governance by consent never really followed. A central bureaucratic state 
evolved from a very early date—as early as the Zhou dynasty—and there 
was far less need to seek help from members of the society in governing 
than was the case in Europe. Outside invasions took place, even frequently, 
but they never completely broke the state as happened in Europe with the 
fall of Rome or in Greece with the downfall of the Bronze Age kingdoms 
that preceded the polis. In China outside invaders instead established 
themselves as new dynasties. 

At the time of the Tiananmen Square protests thirty years ago Western 
observers sometimes suggested that economic development would 
necessarily push China in the direction of democracy. This would happen 
for two interrelated reasons. The first involved citizen demands—as China 
grew richer, citizens would demand democracy, and economic development 
would leave the state in a weaker position to resist this. The second reason 
involved the political regime necessary to deliver sustained growth. 
Ultimately, if Chinese leadership wanted development, they would need to 
democratize because that was the only political regime that could deliver 
the goods. 

Today both of these arguments seem like relics of a more optimistic age, 
at least as far as Westerners are concerned. It is always easy to pass 
judgment on erroneous predictions like these, but in retrospect a deeper 
look at history might have led to different predictions, even in 1989. With a 
view to European history, we have a habit of thinking that economic 
development strengthens society and prompts rulers to govern by consent. 
This is precisely what happened with the Commercial Revolution of the 
Middle Ages and the rise of cities. But during the Song dynasty, China 
experienced a commercial revolution of its own at roughly the same time 
without any shift to governance based on consent—this was an era where 
central state power was strengthened. The Chinese state took advantage of 
rapid commercial growth by establishing an extensive bureaucracy for 
collecting indirect taxes. This contrasted starkly with the European pattern 
where monarchs lacked the bureaucracy necessary to collect taxes on their 
own—they instead bargained with towns that collected the taxes. 



The parallels between China today and under the Song dynasty eertainly 
are not perfect, but they are there. Rapid commercial growth has taken 
place, supported by significant state investment, and the state has recouped 
significant benefits. Centralized state control has also survived, and even 
been strengthened, as new technologies for communication arrived. During 
the Song dynasty woodblock printing expanded massively, and the state 
steered this in the direction it saw fit. So, technical manuals flowed freely 
but political texts were monitored and controlled. Today, sophisticated 
censorship from China’s “Great Firewall” has helped produce a very similar 
outcome. Political information is strictly controlled but there is no such 
need to restrict the flow of scientific material. 

The other thing to recognize about the Chinese model of political 
development is that an absence of consent does not imply an absence of 
accountability. From 1059 BCE onward Chinese emperors publicly 
pronounced the importance of the Mandate of Heaven. This was a 
convenient way for a current dynasty to explain why the preceding dynasty 
deserved to lose power, but it also set a performance standard for the future. 
There was no mechanism established for enforcing this mandate, but the 
fact that Chinese emperors first thought of this idea and that they continued 
to refer to it shows how even in an autocracy, a ruler can feel compelled to 
establish a performance standard. 

In the end, China is not a deviation from the European pattern of 
political development; it is simply a different path that has its own logic to 
it and may well stay that way. 



The Reasons for Optimism and Pessimism 

If you are a supporter of democracy—as I am—then the message from this 
book may be that there is reason for hope. Humans have been ruling 
themselves in a collective fashion since the time they first established 
settled civilizations and before. Democracy is not something that only 
occurs at very specific moments, such as classical Athens, Renaissance 
Italy, and the United States of America. At the same time, we need to 
recognize that maintaining modern democracy involves two challenges that 
were not present in earlier variants. These are the risks of strong executive 
power and citizen distrust. Addressing these requires continual efforts and 
investments because we must remember that if in modern democracy 
participation is very broad, it also risks not being very deep. Finally, we 
need to remember that just because modern democracy survives does not 
mean that we will be happy with how it performs if the 5,000 dominate over 
the 5,000,000. Instead of only asking whether democracy will survive, we 
need to also ask whether we will be satisfied with the democracy that does 


survive. 
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NOTES 



Chapter 1 

1 . The people we have eome to know as the Hurons ealled themselves the Wendats. This aeeount 
of their governanee derives from the Jesuit Relations fdes, vol. 10, eh. 7, available at http://moses 
.ereighton.edu/kripke/jesuitrelations/. See a similar early deseription of the Iroquois in Golden (1727) 
1958. 

2. This is based on the aeeount of Tlaxeala provided by Cortes in a letter to the emperor Charles V. 
For the text, see MaeNutt 1908, 210. 

3. See Ober 2008. 

4. See Olivier 1969, 222. He refers to governanee among the "Bantu" peoples, a term that ean take 
on two very different meanings. In its seientifie sense the word refers to all soeieties speaking 
languages from the Bantu family. This applies throughout southern and eentral Afriea. In apartheid 
era South Afriea “Bantu” was used to refer to all Blaek Afrieans. 

5. On the idea of demoeraey being a eommon eondition in human soeieties, see Goody 2006 and 
Isakhan and Stoekwell 2011. This idea also relates elosely to something that Roger Congleton (2001) 
has ealled the “king and eouneil” template. See also Muhlberger and Paine 1993 and the exploration 
of eolleetive and autoeratie governanee in human soeieties by Blanton and Fargher (2008, 2016). 
Seholars who work on elassieal Greek demoeraey sometimes also emphasize that many non-Greek 
soeieties had forms of eonsultative rule. See Lane 2014 as an example. 

6. The eanonieal work on this idea eomes from Margaret Levi (1988, 1997). 

7. I will elaborate further on this idea in ehapter 3. For a formal presentation, see Ahmed and 
Stasavage, fortheoming. This result is an illustration of the general insight that differential aeeess to 
information ean ereate a differenee between formal and real authority within organizations. On this 
point, see Aghion and Tirole 1997; Baker, Gibbons, and Murphy 1999; and Barzel 2002, 1997. 

8. See Blockmans 1998 for the original argument and Stasavage 2010 for empirieal evidenee. 

9. The argument I make here is elosely related to that made previously by Mayshar, Moav, and 
Neeman (2017). 

10. Jared Diamond (1997) famously emphasized the influenee of the natural environment on the 
development of states and soeieties. Rather than foeusing primarily on whether a state forms, I will 
foeus on what type of rule exists within a state. Stephen Haber (2012a, 2012b) has reeently 
emphasized the effeet of the environment on the development of demoeraey. See Goldstone 2009 for 
a eoneise diseussion of how the natural environment, and in partieular a less favorable environment 
for agrieulture, influeneed Europe’s politieal and eeonomie development. 

11. See the theoretieal framework and evidenee presented by Sandra Vehreneamp (1983). I 
provide a more detailed diseussion of this in ehapter 3. 

12. This tendeney to distinguish between the one, the few, and the many was a very general one 
among Greek authors and not speeifie to Aristotle, even if he is best known for the distinetion. See 
Hansen and Nielsen 2004, 80-86 for a review. 

13. See Hansen and Nielsen 2004. 

14. We know this from aeeounts of Freneh Jesuit missionaries as diseussed in ehapter 2. 

15. My aeeount of Mari derives from Fleming 2004 and is diseussed at length in ehapter 2. 

16. This elaim is made by Hansen and Nielsen (2004, 84). 

17. Aristotle, Politics, Book 4, ehapter 9. 


18. See Boserup 1965 for a eanonieal example of this use of the term. As I will diseuss in ehapter 
3, intensive agrieulture does not neeessarily imply more produetive agrieulture in terms of total faetor 
produetivity. Total faetor produetivity is the ratio of output to all inputs, and not just land. 

19. For Seott’s three key eontributions related to this subjeet, see Seott 1999, 2009, 2017. See the 
work by Niehols (2015), who makes this argument for aneient Mesoameriea. 

20. Weber 1978, 987. Reeent work by eeonomists provides a theoretieal framework to support 
Weber’s assertion. Tim Besley and Torsten Persson (2011) have shown how eonstrueting state 
eapaeity involves an important intertemporal trade-off. Rulers need to defer what eould be eurrent 
eonsumption (revenue) in order to invest in building state eapaeity. 

21. In foeusing on the relative strength or weakness of states and soeial aetors the analysis I 
pursue here is related to that of Daron Aeemoglu and James Robinson (2019). I should also 
emphasize that there is a long tradition of seholars arguing that governing jointly with representative 
assemblies allowed European rulers to aehieve higher levels of revenue extraetion and aeeess to 
eredit than would have otherwise been the ease. What I will emphasize in this book is that this was 
the logieal ehoiee in an environment of state weakness. In other regions, sueh as China and the 
Middle East, rulers had another option: to rule through a bureaueraey and dispense with the need for 
a representative assembly. State strength made this latter option possible, and it was assoeiated with 
substantially higher levels of revenue extraetion. For the European ease, see Bates and Eien 1985; 
Eevi 1988; North and Weingast 1989; Dineeeeo 2011; and Stasavage 2011 for several examples. For 
a eritique of this literature, see Boueoyaimis 2015a, 2015b. She argues that representative assemblies 
instead emerged when powerful rulers eompelled their subjeets, and in partieular their elite subjeets, 
to attend assemblies and pay taxes. This argument fits rather elosely with my interpretation of the 
English ease as I will present it in ehapters 5 and 9. However, I will also argue that England was 
exeeptional among European parties in this regard. 

22. In emphasizing the importanee of Rome’s fall I will parallel Walter Seheidel’s reeent (2019) 
eontribution, though he foeuses on the effeet of politieal fragmentation above all, while I foeus on 
state weakness. 

23. The figure reports estimates of total revenue as a share of GDP for four separate states: China 
under the Song dynasty in 1086 CE, southern Iraq under the Abbasid Caliphate eirea 850 CE, Franee 
under Philip the Fair eirea 1300, and England in 1300 under Edward I. The revenue figure for the 
Abbasid Caliphate is based on data reported in Waines 1977 with GDP per eapita estimates from 
Pamuk and Shatzmiller 2014, population from Allen 2017, and exehange rates reported in Zarra- 
Nezhad 2004. Allen (2017) reports a slightly slower revenue figure for 846 CE that would imply an 
extraetion rate of 6.2 pereent. The revenue figure for Franee is from de Swarte 1885, 326. This 
ineludes an estimate of all of Philip’s “extraordinary reeeipts.” These ean be eonsidered taxes. Philip 
also reeeived “ordinary reeeipts” from domains to whieh he held title. These are not ineluded in the 
figure here beeause it is questionable whether to eall them taxes. If we did inelude them, then we 
would need to deduet expenses on the royal domains to get a figure for net ordinary reeeipts. If we 
did this using the figure for net ordinary reeeipts offered in de Swarte 1885, 325, then Freneh 
revenues would be 0.54 pereent of GDP instead of the 0.49 pereent reported in Figure 1.1. If we used 
the higher figure for net reeeipts reported in Clamageran 1867, 323, then Freneh revenues would be 
0.73 pereent of GDP—so still less than 1 pereent. The Freneh revenue figure was expressed relative 
to GDP by eonverting livres tournois into silver, by using the estimate of the Freneh population from 
Dupaquier 1988 and by using Freneh GDP data from Ridolfi 2016. The revenue figure for China was 
eolleeted by Jason Qiang Guo, and the original Chinese sourees used are deseribed in Guo 2019. It is 
very elose to the figure derived separately by Eiu (2015, 266) as well as that reported by Golas 
(2015). I ehose 1086 CE as the latest date available to be more eontemporaneous with the English 
and Freneh data. At two points earlier in the Song the Chinese state aetually eolleeted 13 pereent of 


GDP in revenue. Evidenee also suggests that the Song dynasty was not unique among Chinese 
dynasties in having a high eapaeity for fiseal extraetion. See Liu 2015, 45, whieh eompares taxes 
under the Song with the preeeding dynasty, the Tang. The one key differenee was that the Song relied 
on extensive indireet taxation of eommeree whereas the Tang dynasty that preeeded it relied 
exelusively on direet taxation of produetion. The revenue figure for England is reported in the Bank 
of England’s “A Millennium of Maeroeeonomie Data for the UK” data set, based on revenue figures 
originally eolleeted by Patriek O’Brien and Philip Hunt (1993). The GDP figure derives from 
Broadberry, Guan, and Li 2018 and is also reported in the same data set. See https://www 
.bankofengland.eo.uk/statisties/researeh-datasets. 

24. See Strayer 1980, 380. See also Strayer 1970. 

25. See the numerous examples and sequenee of events deseribed in Strayer and Taylor 1939. 

26. See Feng 2008, 89. See von Glahn 2016, ehs. 1 and 2 for a discussion of Zhou government 
that emphasizes the patrimonial elements over the bureaucratic. 

27. This argument was made by Patricia Crone (2001, 22). 

28. Bernard Manin (1997) sees this as one of the main distinctions between modem representative 
democracy and alternative forms of democratic governance in the past. 

29. This claim is made by Manin (1997, 163-67). Cases where candidates make explicit promises 
or propose some sort of a contract with voters would not count as mandates, since these may 
influence voter expectations and decisions, but they have no legal basis. 

30. See the discussion in chapter 9. 

31. See House of Commons Library 2013, 4. 

32. See Vaughan and Vaughan 1997; Vaughan 2005; and the discussion in chapter 10. See also 
Painter 2010 for the flip side of the story—the invention and celebration of whiteness. 

33. See Lipset 1959 for the classic statement. 

34. See Boix 2011 for a recent statement of this view, buttressed by econometric evidence. 

35. See Acemoglu et al. 2008 for the full statement of this view as well as econometric results that 
point in this direction. 

36. See Philippon 2019 on this point. 

37. This term was coined by Levitsky and Way (2002). 

38. In making this argument I will draw on the work of Lisa Blaydes (2017). 

39. On this point, see Baldwin 2015, as well as the evidence compiled by Baldwin and Holzinger 
(forthcoming). Magaloni, Diaz-Cayeros, and Euler (forthcoming) provide a targeted analysis of this 
in Oaxaca Mexico where public goods provision in some municipalities is controlled by traditional 
assemblies and in others by elected officials from political parties. On average the traditional 
assemblies performed better. 

40. See Moller 2015 on the importance of sequencing in the opposite direction. In Europe 
institutions of consent preceded state development. See also Moller 2014 on how this ensured that 
Europe avoided having a hegemonic state. 

41. See Moller 2015 on this point. 

42. This idea that sequencing matters has been emphasized by Francis Fukuyama (2011). 


Chapter 2 


1. See Lowie 1954, 112. 

2. See Hansen 1986 for the debate on when the word demokratia first appeared. See Hansen 2006 
for a more general treatment of the Greek polls. 

3. See Raaflaub 2007, 112. 

4. See Robinson 2011, 1997 for a survey. 

5. See Ober 2015, 125 for a eoneise deseription of these states and their rise and fall. 

6. Ober 2015, 126-27. See Cline 2014 for the more general eontext aeross the Mediterranean and 
Middle East. 

7. See Carpenter 1957. 

8. Here 1 am relying on the views of Raaflaub (2013, 85-86). See also Raaflaub 2004 and Ober 
1989,55. 

9. Cited in Raaflaub 2013, 85. 

10. See Hansen 1991, 55-58. 

11 . We should also reeognize that in terms of total population Athens was several times larger than 
any other polls in Greeee, with a peak population of roughly 300,000 in 431 BCE. Hansen and 
Nielsen 2004. 

12. Classieists have disagreed on the relative importanee of these two bodies. See Ober 1989, 57 
on the debate. 

13. See Whitehead 1986 on the demes of Attiea. 

14. Whitehead 1986, 77. 

15. See Raaflaub 2007 for an extensive diseussion. 

16. Raaflaub 2007, 149. 

17. The translation here is from Raaflaub 2007, 123. Aristotle would later take a similar view. See 
Andreski 1968 for a more general argument about military organization and soeial inequality. He 
argues in favor of a link between these two features in many soeieties, as do Ferejohn and Rosenbluth 
(2017), who foeus on war partieipation and demoeratization. 

18. Garland 1987, 68. 

19. Ferejohn and Rosenbluth (2017) have emphasized the importanee of this ease. 

20. See Dahl 1998, 10-11. 

21. See Jaeobsen 1943 for the quote and other evidenee. 

22. See the diseussion in Durand 2003; Fleming 2004; Seri 2006; Evans 1958; and Yoffee 1995. 
See also Bailkey 1967 and Barjamovie 2004. 

23. See Fleming 2004, 233. 

24. See Fleming 2004, partieularly 60, 138, 165-71. 

25. See the extensive diseussion in Kleber 2017. This partieular observation on assemblies eomes 
from page 704 of his eontribution. 

26. See Fleming 2004, 6. 

27. See Thapar 1984 for a diseussion of the inaeeurate ways in whieh early Indian history has 
been portrayed. Muhlberger (2008) provides a review of demoeraey in aneient India. 

28. In his 1968 book on the subjeet, J. R Sharma observed that the politieal eontext sometimes 
impeded objeetivity in seholarship. 

29. Rhys Davids 1922, 199. 

30. Rhys Davids 1902, 17-19. 

31. Rhys Davids 1902, 20. 


32. Romila Thapar (1984) drew similar conclusions about the importance of assemblies, relying 
partly on Sharma’s evidence. 

33. Sharma 1952. 

34. Sharma 1965. 

35. Thapar 1984, 55. 

36. Jesuit Relations. See also Gendron 1660 and the references in Heidenreich 1978. 

37. This estimate is from Trigger 2002, 15. 

38. Trigger 2002, 15-16. The map is available at http://www.oashuroniachapter.eom/p 
/archaeologists-in-huronia.html. 

39. Jesuit Relations, vol. 10, part 2, chapter 6, 231-33. 

40. Sqq Jesuit Relations, vol. 10, part 2, chapter 6. Elisabeth Tooker (1991, 48) states that young 
men between twenty-five and thirty did not participate unless it was a general council, in which case 
a special announcement was made. 

41. Tooker 1991. See also Tooker 1984. 

42. Sqq Jesuit Relations, 17:161. 

43. See Trigger 2002, 141-42. 

44. Morgan 1851. See also Morgan (1877) 1985 and Tooker 1978. 

45. See Engels (1884) 2010, eh. 2. See also Marx 1974. 

46. See Stone 1976. 

47. See Trigger 1978 and Hart 2001. 

48. See Snow 1994, 15 for the Iroquois case and Divale 1974, 1984 for the more general 
argument. 

49. Sqq Jesuit Relations, 10:175. 

50. Tooker 1991, 48, citing Shimony 1961, 89. 

51. Trigger 2002, 87 emphasizes this point, suggesting that by their position within the household 
older women could ensure that male attendees at council conveyed their views. 

52. MacNutt 1908,210. 

53. 1 will draw here on the work by Fargher, Blanton, and Espinoza (2017a) and Fargher, 
Espinoza, and Blanton (2011), who have done much to make the case that Tlaxcala was governed in 
a collective fashion. See also the earlier work by Gibson (1952). 

54. Fargher, Blanton, and Espinoza 2010, 238. Fifty is the number of the group that came to see 
Cortes, but this may have been only part of the council. 

55. See Fargher, Blanton, and Espinoza 2017a. 

56. Working from post-conquest evidence, Gibson (1952, 148) suggests that “A simple domestic 
agriculture, with few crops and with the barest of equipment, comprised [the] subsistence economy 
for the bulk of the Indian population through the sixteenth century.” 

57. Fortes and Evans-Pritchard (1940) 2016. 

58. Fugard 1922, 75-76. 

59. In saying this, 1 should note that elements of early democracy were not specific to Central 
Africa. They also existed in East Africa (see Eegesse 2000) as well as in southern Africa (Olivier 
1969) and in West Africa. See Wilks 1975 and McCaskie 1995 for a discussion of council 
governance among the Ashanti. 

60. Vansina 1990, 75. Sahlins 1963 remains the classic statement on “big man” societies. 

61. This is discussed in Vansina 2004, 234. Auguste Verbeken’s contemporary account from 1933 
is the original source for this observation. For political developments elsewhere in Kasai, see Vansina 
1998. 

62. See Vansina 2004, 247. He conjectures that the periodicity observed here depended on the 
timing of initiation into the group of mature males. 


63. This is suggested by Vansina (1990, 182), who notes that the eata system was supplanted by 
an alternative model after 1820. 

64. For this view and evidenee, see Baldwin 2015, 30, as well as Mamdani 1996. 

65. See Vansina 1978, 129-31. 

66. See Vansina 1978, 111-12. 

67. See Steinkeller 1991. 

68. See Steinkeller 1991. 

69. The list here is provided by Steinkeller (1991). He also ineluded temple reorganization in his 
list of ten reforms, but 1 have not ineluded that in the list here beeause it does not generalize as well 
to many other soeieties. 

70. This diseussion is based prineipally on Smith 2012, eh. 7; Blanton, Fargher, and Espinoza 
2017b; and Berdan 2017. 

71 . There are, however, archaeologieal remains showing similar patterns of settlement. This has 
been suggested by Fargher, Blanton, and Espinoza (2017b, 146). 

72. Smith 2012, 69-77; Smith 2015, 74. 

73. Smith 2015, 78-79. 

74. Smith 2012, 164-65; Smith 2014. 

75. See Berdan 2017, 444 for a deseription of this proeess. 

76. See the diseussion in Blanton and Fargher 2008. 

77. Estimates reported by d’Altroy (2015b). 

78. See Covey 2008 for the arehaeologieal evidenee on Inka origins. 

79. See Isbell 2010 for the debate. 

80. See d’Altroy 2015a, 2015b. 

81. See d’Altroy 2015a, 2015b. 

82. Based on arehaeologieal evidenee, Pauketat (2004, 79) suggests that the growth of the 
population was also very rapid, expanding in one or two generations from 1,400 to 2,800 individuals 
to 10,200 to 15,300 individuals. The lower estimate would have already represented a population 
larger than Iroquois or Huron settlements. The upper estimate would make Cahokia larger by more 
than an order of magnitude than Huron or Iroquois settlements. 

83. This interpretation is proposed by Dalan et al. (2003, 173-74). These same authors emphasize 
this while also allowing for the possibility that the mound building might have refleeted both a 
degree of eoereion and a degree of eelebratory expression. Their interpretation of the eonstruetion of 
the Champ de Mars in Paris derives from Sehama 1989. 

84. See Pauketat 2004 for the eontext. See Watts et al. 2016 for a broader diseussion on human 
saerifiee as a means of maintaining soeial stratifieation. 

85. See Boyd and Sehroedl 1987 for a full diseussion. 

86. Gentleman of Elvas 1993, 93. 

87. Hally 1994, 241, 245. See also the review artiele by Cobb (2003) on Mississippian ehiefdoms. 

88. See Ee Page du Pratz 1774, 335-40. 

89. In his words, “the Natehez are brought up in a most perfeet submission to their sovereign; the 
authority whieh their prinees exereise over them is absolutely despotie, and ean be eompared to 
nothing but that of the first Ottoman emperors.” This refleeted an inaeeurate European view from the 
time about early Ottoman emperors being despots. See Ee Page du Pratz 1774, 318. 

90. This is the elaim made by Muller (1997, 173). 

91. Muller (1997) again presents a dissenting view. 

92. 1 will rely for this aecount on the extensive ethnography provided by Evans-Pritehard (1971). 
He himself also used several earlier ethnographie aeeounts. 


93. Evans Pritchard (1971, 234) refers to “visiting governors, visiting deputies, members of 
warrior companies, pages, oracle-operators, suppliants, parties to legal disputes, etc.” 

94. Prior to publishing the Ethnographic Atlas (Murdock 1967) and the Standard Cross Cultural 
Sample (Murdock and White 1969), Murdock had initiated the Human Relations Area Files project at 
Yale University. 

95. Ahmed and Stasavage, forthcoming. 

96. Council governance at levels higher than the individual community was coded by Tuden and 
Marshall (1972). They defined council governance as existing in two instances. The first was where 
“supreme deeision-making authority is vested in a couneil, assembly, or other deliberative body with 
no single executive other than at best a presiding officer.” The second was where “supreme decision¬ 
making authority is shared more or less equally by a single (or plural) executive and a deliberative 
body.” The key alternative case was when “supreme decision-making authority is concentrated in a 
single authoritative leader.” Council governance at the community level was coded by Murdock and 
Wilson (1972). They defined eouneil governance as existing in two instanees. The first was when 
“the eommunity lacks a single politieal head but is governed collectively by a committee, a eouneil, 
an age-grade organization, or the like.” The second was when “the eommunity has a single leader or 
headman with one or more functional assistants and/or a formal council or assembly, but lacks an 
elaborate or hierarchical political organization.” The key alternative case when governance existed at 
the community level was where a single leader ruled. 

97. The precise percentages are 55 percent and 34 percent. The contrast is even stronger if we only 
consider societies observed at earlier points in time. Among societies observed prior to 1900 we still 
see councils at the loeal level in 54 percent of the cases but at higher levels in only 23 percent of the 
cases. 

98. See Blanton and Fargher 2016, 2008. 

99. Marc Howard Ross (1983) coded a set of SCCS soeieties and arrived at the conclusion that in 
those with collective decision making, there was broad council participation in 67 percent of cases. 
Ember, Russett, and Ember (1993) reconsidered and expanded Ross’s sample and arrived at a very 
similar conclusion. 

100. See Bentzen, Hariri, and Robinson 2019 for an effort using the SCCS coding to examine 
whether societies that had a tradition prior to colonization of electing their leaders are more likely to 
be democratic today. They find that this is indeed the case. See also Giuliano and Nunn 2013. 

101. See the different frequencies for female politieal participation provided by Ross (1983) and 
Sanday (1981). Sanday found that 57 pereent of the soeieties that she eoded had female political 
participation involving at least informal influence. Ross found that women had political participation 
equal or greater to men in 10 percent of cases, significant participation but not as great as men in a 
further 34 percent of cases, influence that was “not great” in another 24 percent of cases, and finally 
women were excluded in the remaining 32 percent of societies. 

102. For an early exponent of this view, see Eippert 1931, 237. 

103. Average female eontribution to subsistence was 35 pereent in societies with moderate to high 
female politieal partieipation as defined by Ross (1983). It was 32 percent in soeieties with low to no 
female politieal partieipation. This differenee is not statistically significant. One sees a similar laek of 
a significant difference when using the measure of female political participation constructed by 
Sanday (1981). 

104. This discussion of the Amazons can be found in Herodotus, The Histories, Book 4, chapter 
114. 

105. Mayor 2014, 63. 

106. This aceount ean be found quoted in Jaimoukha 2001, 165. 

107. See Whyte 1978, 36, 135. 


108. See Flannery and Mareus 2012 for a faseinating exposition of this view. 

109. In the raw data soeieties with eouneils are stratified 72 pereent of the time and soeieties 
without eouneils are stratified 57 pereent of the time. This differenee is not statistieally signifieant in 
any regression that ineludes eontrols for unobserved region effeets. 

110. For sees soeieties soeial stratifieation was eoded by Murdoek and Provost (1971). Their 
artiele states that they worked from the earlier elassifieation seheme in Murdoek 1967. 

111. The data are reported in Kohler et al. 2017 and Smith et al. 2014. See also Kohler and Smith 
2018 and the eontributions therein. 

112. Note this applies only to struetures that survive, so there eould be a souree of bias here. 

113. Note, strietly speaking the limitation that Milanovie, Lindert, and Williamson (2011) refer to 
involves taxation of ineome. However, this should logieally also earry over into a limitation on 
wealth inequality. 

114. Cowgill (2015) suggests an early eolleetive form of govemanee that may have been 
superseded by a later despotie pattern. 

115. See Kohler and Smith 2018, eh. 11. 


Chapter 3 

1. See North 1981. See Kiser and Kareeski 2017 for a more general diseussion of the politieal 
eeonomy of taxation. 

2. See Boas 1913. 

3. See Vehreneamp 1983. 

4. See Ahmed and Stasavage, fortheoming for a simple game theoretie model that illustrates this 
phenomenon. 

5. See Aghion and Tirole 1997 for an exposition of how information ean give someone informal 
power in this manner even when they laek formal power. Aghion and Tirole (1997) assume, 
somewhat unrealistieally, that whoever reeeives the information ean eommit to an aetion. Baker, 
Gibbons, and Murphy (1999) eonsider the same question in the absenee of eommitment. See also the 
related diseussion by Barzel (1997, 2002). 

6. It has therefore been argued that tax farming emerged where bureaueraey was weak. See Levi 
1988, 71-74. Johnson and Koyama (2014) eonsider an additional element of tax farming: rulers often 
relied on eabals of tax farmers to provide loans. A system like this eould provide debt fmanee but at 
the eost of deereased information revelation beeause of redueed eompetition between tax farmers. 

7. This idea has been emphasized by Diamond (1997). For an early proponent of this view, see 
Childe 1950. See Ang 2015 for a reeent statistieal effort. Olsson and Paik (2016) provide 
eeonometrie evidenee to suggest that regions that had an earlier transition to agrieulture are aetually 
poorer today than are areas that experieneed a later transition to agrieulture. 

8. See Galor and Ozak 2015, 2016. 

9. In all analyses using ealorie potential here, 1 will use the natural log of the value from the Galor 
and Ozak data, adding 1 so that areas with ealorie potential of zero still have a value that is defined. 
The alternative of using an inverse hyperbolie sine transformation (as opposed to log+1) produees 
nearly identieal results. One further issue with this measure is that it exeludes the potential 
eontributions of livestoek, whieh may be eonsidered a very natural souree of agrieultural inputs for 
their manure. The results 1 report in this seetion are not substantially affeeted by restrieting the 
analysis to soeieties where livestoek were not used for manuring. 

10. This differenee is also statistieally signifieant. In an OLS regression of eentral govemanee 
(binary) on a eontinuous measure of ealorie potential, the eoeffieient on ealorie potential is .027, and 
the standard error is .009. In this setting a one standard inerease in ealorie potential is assoeiated with 
an eight-pereentage-point inerease in the probability of having eentral govemanee. 

11 . See Mayshar et al. 2017 for the theoretieal argument and empirieal results. 

12. In an OLS regression of a variable for eouneil govemanee on the eontinuous measure of 
ealorie potential, the eoeffieient on ealorie potential is statistieally signifieant {p = 0.044) in a 
regression that ineludes no eontrol variables, but the addition of eontrols either for region fixed 
effeets or geographie eoordinates (or both) results in a eoeffieient on ealorie potential that is no 
longer statistieally signifieant. 

13. Huning and Wahl (2016) adopt a similar strategy. 

14. The sees provides a single pinpoint loeation for eaeh soeiety but no information about the 
broader geographie boundaries within whieh the soeiety existed. Given this, the measure of ealorie 
variability was eonstmeted by using loealized variation between individual grid eells and then 
averaging this variation over a buffer of twenty kilometers around the soeietal pinpoint. All statistieal 
results regarding the eorrelation between eouneil presenee and ealorie variability were insensitive to 
the ehoiee of either larger buffers of up to two hundred kilometers or small buffers down to zero 
kilometers. 


15. See the work by Ahmed and Stasavage (fortheoming), who show that this eorrelation between 
eouneil presenee and ealorie variability is statistieally signifieant aeross a wide range of regression 
speeifieations. 

16. See Jorgensen 1980 for a deseription of the Western North Ameriean Indian Data Set. 

17. In the Native Ameriean soeieties that did not praetiee agrieulture we should logieally expeet 
ealorie variability to have less of an effeet on eouneil presenee, and this in faet is the ease. If we 
restriet the sample to those that did praetiee agrieulture then we observe a statistieally signifieant 
eorrelation between ealorie variability and eouneil presenee in a regression that eontrols for 
geographie eoordinates. 

18. See the statistieal results in Ahmed and Stasavage, fortheoming. 

19. The term derives from the title of Crosby 1972. 

20. See the statistieal results in Ahmed and Stasavage, fortheoming. 

21. See Ayittey 1991, 176; Greer Smith 1925; and Lowie 1927. See also Asiwaju 1976 and 
Barfield 1993. 

22. See Allen 1997 for a diseussion of eireumseription in aneient Egypt. Trigger (1993) deseribes 
the earliest settlement patterns and their subsequent transformation. 

23. See Knight and Steponaitis 2007 on Moundville. Gramly (1977) diseusses how 
eireumseription pressures might also emerge among foraging soeieties. 

24. This would be supported by the evidenee found in Gramly 1977, although that admittedly 
derives from the Northeastern Woodlands and not the western part of the North Ameriean eontinent. 

25. This is based on the population estimates in Durand 1977. 

26. With soeieties that fed themselves primarily from agrieultural produee, we would not expeet 
inereases in population density to be assoeiated with less eouneil presenee until mueh higher levels of 
density were reaehed. In the Standard Cross Cultural Sample, among soeieties that did not praetiee 
agrieulture we see a result that parallels what we ean see among Native Amerieans of western North 
Ameriea. Couneil presenee beeomes less likely onee population density exeeeds the low level of five 
people per square mile. Among soeieties that did praetiee agrieulture, eouneil presenee only beeomes 
less likely onee a density of 500 people per square mile is reaehed. This is further evidenee that early 
demoeraey was more likely when there was a possibility for people to exit. 

27. See Engels (1884) 2010 for the first and Greer Smith 1925, 73-77 for diseussion on the Great 
Plains. 

28. The presenee or absenee of bureauerats was eoded by Martin Whyte (1978). For reasons of 
feasibility, Whyte eoded this variable for only half of the Standard Cross Cultural Sample soeieties. 
Sinee he ehose this subsample at random we should be less worried about sample seleetion bias than 
might otherwise be the ease. 

29. See the work by Ahmed and Stasavage (fortheoming), who provide statistieal tests to support 
this eonelusion. 

30. See Eriekson 2006 for the debate on this point. He emphasizes that while these “top-down” 
eases existed, in many other instanees loeal people developed a system of intensive agrieultural 
produetion on their own. Whether intensive agrieulture emerges as part of a top-down or a bottom-up 
proeess does not matter for the argument I make here as long as, in either ease, intensifieation makes 
produetion more legible to outsiders. Some have also argued that intensive agrieulture, partieularly if 
it involves irrigation, requires the presenee of a bureaueratie state to manage it. In what follows I will 
tend to shy away from sueh arguments beeause historieally many irrigation systems have been 
managed in a deeentralized manner. Ostrom 1990 is a key referenee here. See also Boix 2015 in his 
eritieism of Wittfogel 1957, 89, 125. We will eneounter Wittfogel at greater length in ehapter 6. 

31. English medieval wheat yields are from Titow 1972. Egyptian wheat yields (eirea 2000 BCE) 
are from Miller 1991. Ur III barley yields are from Maekawa 1974. These are gross yields that do not 


account for how much seed needed to be used to generate output. To take account of this we need to 
consider something commonly known as the yield-to-seed ratio. If one thinks in terms of the ratio 
between crop yielded and seed sown, then this figure was three to five times higher in Sumeria and 
China when compared with medieval England, and there is no reason to believe that England was 
unrepresentative for Europe at the time. The Chinese yields from the Tang dynasty are from Eiu 
2015, 27. 

32. While many early authors, from Bloch (1966) and Duby (1972) onward, paint a picture where 
European agriculture was backward because of low yields, more recent work has qualified this 
conclusion, particularly for the early modem period. Hoffman (2000, 99) reports continuously rising 
total factor productivity of agriculture in many French provinces during this era. 

33. SeeBosemp 1965. 

34. SeeVasey 1992, 183. 

35. This is the title of chapter 8 of Bosemp 1965. 


Chapter 4 


1. See Hoffman 2015. 

2. For my diseussion of soils and soil mapping 1 draw on Brevik and Hartemink 2010; Boekheim 
and Hartemink 2017; Hartemink, Krasilnikov, and Boekheim 2013; and Gong et al. 2001, 2003. 

3. Tribute of Yu from the Book of Documents, as translated by James Legge (2016, 47). 

4. See Gong et al. 2001, 2003. 

5. See Yee 1994; Ho 1959, eh. 6. 

6. See Brevik and Hartemink 2010, as well as Hartemink, Krasilnikov, and Boekheim 2013. 

7. See the aeeount of Ma Duanlin provided by Jaeyoon Song (2016). 

8. As Margaret Levi (1997) has argued, even autoerats need some form of eomplianee from their 
subjeets, and this is more likely to be aehieved if individual subjeets pereeive that they are being 
treated the same as others. 

9. This is reported with further diseussion in Wang 2014, 141. 

10. Martin Cortes, son of Heman Cortes, observed that Aztee tax assessments depended on what 
sort of soil someone had. See Warkentin 2006, 36. 

11 . Winiwarter 2006a. 

12. Winiwarter 2006a, 206. See also Winiwarter 2006b on soil seienee in aneient Rome. 

13. With referenee to the Domesday Book, Krupenikov (1992, 65) states, “One is surprised by the 
poor use of information regarding soils in the evaluation of estates and leases.” 

14. SeeBodin 1576, 1:565. 

15. Herodotus, The Histories, Book 9, ehapter 122. 

16. Herodotus, The Histories, Book 2, ehapter 109. 

17. See Friberg 2009, as well as Neugebauer 1945. 

18. See Maitland 1907 for an early diseussion of this. 

19. See Mazoyer and Roudart 2006.1 will rely heavily on their aeeount in this subseetion. 

20. See von Glahn 2016, 131. 

21. See White 1972; Bloeh 1966. 

22. Von Glahn 2016, 131-34. 

23. Needham and Bray 1984, 154-55. 

24. See Watson 1974 on Arab advanees in irrigation and how they diffused in eonquered 
territories, ineluding those of Europe. 

25. See White 1972. 

26. The term eomes from the title of Watson 1974. See Squatriti 2014 for a review of the debate 
about Watson’s elaims. 

27. 1 am drawing on Watson 1995 here with further evidenee from Gliek 1982. 

28. See Gliek 1982. 

29. See Urton 2017. 

30. This is the view of Hans Nissen (1986), though his eonjeeture is based strietly on the 
preponderanee of texts related to eeonomie transaetions and not any further information. See also 
Daniels 1996 on the origins of writing in different regions. 

31. See Goody 1986, 103-4. 

32. This eomparative result holds when we eount both formal systems of writing and analogous 
deviees like the Inka khipu as “writing.” If we adopt a strieter definition that only eounts formal 
writing, then the differenee between tuber and eereal soeieties is even starker. If we adopt a broader 
definition of “writing” that ineludes mnemonie deviees, then the differenee between tuber and eereal 
soeieties is smaller but still quite large. 


33. This is based on Standard Cross Cultural Sample data combined with the Galor and Ozak data 
on suitability of different crops. 

34. See Diamond 1997, ch. 12. 

35. See Pollock 1999, ch. 6. 

36. The effect of distance from one of the three original societies is strongest when writing is 
defined narrowly to include only formal systems of writing and not equivalents or mnemonic 
devices. It is still apparent, however, with broader definitions. Though the statistical evidence in 
favor of the distance argument seems strong, there is a further potential problem lurking beneath the 
surface. The closer you were to a society that invented writing, the easier you might find it to copy 
this invention. However, societies that are closer together might also have all sorts of other things in 
common that would make them more or less likely to adopt writing. One way around this problem is 
to combine the demand and supply arguments for writing. If we see that societies located closer to 
writing’s source are only more likely to adopt writing if they have agriculture based on cereals, then 
this greatly increases our confidence that distance is operating in the suggested way. It turns out that 
this is indeed the case. In a society located on land suitable only for cereals, a 100 percent increase in 
distance from writing’s original source cuts the probability of having writing by 44 percentage points. 
In stark contrast, in a society located on land suitable only for tubers, the effect of increased distance 
on the likelihood of adopting writing is essentially zero. This result was obtained by considering the 
Standard Cross Cultural Sample societies and regressing a dummy indicator for the presence of 
writing on the log distance from a society to the closest location where writing originated, the relative 
caloric suitability for tubers and cereals, and an interaction term. Coefficients on all three variables 
were precisely estimated. See Ahmed and Stasavage, forthcoming for the details. 

37. I adopted a broad definition of “writing” for this figure including formal writing, equivalents 
such as the khipu, and mnemonic devices. The pattern shown in the figure is still apparent when 
excluding mnemonic devices from the categorization. 

38. See Pollock 1999, ch. 6. 

39. 1 have drawn here on the recent survey by Given-Wilson (2016). 

40. See Cross 1989. See also Colless 2014. 

41. See Sanders 2004. 

42. 1 am relying here on Cross 1989. 

43. See Herodotus, The Histories, Book 5, chapter 58. 

44. See Sanders 2004. 

45. See Hoffman 2015. 

46. Hoffman 2015, 57-58. 


Chapter 5 

1 . The question of Germanie versus elassieal influenee on representative government was linked 
to a broader debate about the origins of the Freneh nation. See Nieolet 2003 for a eomplete 
diseussion. 

2. In the original Freneh the expression is “Ce beau systeme a ete trouve dans les bois.” 

3. This term is used by Guizot (1861, 14). 

4. See Goffart 2006 on the ambiguity of these two terms for this time period. 

5. Taeitus, Germania (Penguin Glassies ed.), 38, 40, ehs. 7, 11. 

6. Julius Caesar, Gallic Wars 12\. See O’Donnell 2019, 183 for a reeent translation. 

7. There has also been a debate over the misuse of Taeitus by later leaders to assert ideas of 
Germanie superiority. See Krebs 2011 for the full diseussion of how this aeeount eame to be used to 
feed Nazi ideology during the twentieth eentury. 

8. For two seholars who see it as a potentially aeeurate depletion of eighth-eentury praetiee, see 
Bass 1995 and Goldberg 1995. For the alternative, see Airlie 2003. 

9. See the diseussion in Rembold 2017, eh. 2. 

10. This idea has reeently been emphasized by Chris Wiekham (2017) in his review of early 
European assemblies. 

11. See Seheidel 2019. 

12. See, for example, the elassie deseription by A. H. M. Jones (1964, 712), who deseribes the 
multiple eivitas as the “eells of whieh the empire was eomposed.” 

13. Jones 1964, 724-25. 

14. Jones 1964, 1057. 

15. See Kulikowski 2012 on the proeess through whieh Germanie kingdoms emerged after 
Rome’s fall. 

16. See Wiekham 1984, 2005, 2009, 2016. Wiekham 1984 emphasizes the eollapse of the Roman 
system of taxation whereas Wiekham 2005, 2009 stress more eontinuity, at least in the early phases. 
In a review of taxation in the different Germanie kingdoms Liebesehuetz (2015) plaees more 
emphasis on early deeay. 

17. See Ostrogorsky 1969, p. 245 in partieular. 

18. See Catt 2001 for a full diseussion of the agrieultural signifieanee of Loess soil and how 
knowledge of it has evolved over time. 

19. See Cunliffe 2011, eh. 4 for a eoneise diseussion of the LBK eulture and Shennan 2018 for a 
more eomplete reeent treatment. 

20. See Shennan 2018, 96-97. 

21. Duby 1972, 190, 196. 

22. See Postan 1973 and Bloeh 1966. In the words of White (1972, 153), “The heavy plough, open 
fields, the new integration of agrieulture and herding, three-field rotation, modem horse-harness, 
nailed horseshoes and the whipple tree eombined into a total system of agrarian exploitation by the 
year 1100 to provide a zone of peasant prosperity stretehing aeross Northern Europe from the 
Atlantie to the Dnieper.” He then added, “During the next eenturies there were no eomparable 
improvements in agrarian teehnology, at least in the North.” 

23. This statement eomes from the survey ehapter on European agrieulture in Duby 1972, 176. 

24. See Duby 1972, 195. 

25. This is based on a kernel density eurve. The resealing here, neeessary beeause of Sumeria’s 
mueh higher average yields, eould be justified if a soeiety with high average yields finds it easier to 
eope with higher absolute yield variability. In a soeiety where Malthusian eonstraints bind perfeetly. 


one would expect this to actually not to be the case. High-yield areas would have larger populations, 
and so any dip in yields below the level needed for subsistence would mean that someone starved. 

26. We can conclude this either based on a Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, where the p-value for the 
null hypothesis was 0.12, or based on a Kruskal-Wallis test, where the p-value was 0.24. 

27. See Bachrach 2016 and Murray 1988. 

28. See Jones 1964,238-65. 

29. See Bachrach 2016. 

30. See Bachrach 2016, 183. See Goffart 1972, 1982, 2008 on the shift from Roman to 
Merovingian taxation. See also Young 2017 on this issue. 

31. See McKitterick 1983, 86. 

32. See Query 1984, 2008 for the slow transformation from “gifts” into “taxes.” 

33. See Devroey 2012, 90. 

34. See Lauwers 2012, 46. 

35. See McKitterick 1983, 78. 

36. See the discussion and references in Bachrach 2016, 171 and McKitterick 1983, 87. 

37. 1 am relying here on the interpretation in McKitterick 1983, 87-88. 

38. See Bloch 1961, 1:190-94. 

39. On the Merovingian precedent, see Ganshof 1968, 23. 

40. See McKitterick 1983, 94. 

41. See McKitterick 1983, 95-96 for the countervailing evidence. 

42. See in particular Davis 2015, 2017 on this point. 

43. See Krause 1890. 

44. See the discussion in Davis 2017. 

45. Bachrach (2016) extrapolates from Krause (1890) to suggest that the missi dominici numbered 
in the dozens. 

46. The area estimate is from Bachrach 2016, 182. The population figure of ten million here is 
only an educated guess, but even if this estimate were off by an order of magnitude, we would still 
conclude that the Carolingian Empire was very lightly administered. The figure of ten million was 
derived by taking the regional estimates in McEvedy and Jones 1978 for the year 800 for France, 
Germany, the Eow Countries, Austria, and Italy, with the Italian figure divided by two to account for 
the fact that the empire only controlled northern Italy. 

47. See McKitterick 1983, 96-97. 

48. For the frequency of assemblies and their locations, see Rosenthal 1964. 

49. See Davis 2015, 34-35 for a discussion and the quote. 

50. See Airlie 2003 for a more extensive discussion, as well as Reynolds 1984 for a now classic 
discussion of governance in western Europe in the wake of the Carolingians. 

51. Molyneaux (2015) provides a description of this process. 

52. In what follows I will rely principally on Blair 1959; Stenton 1971; Eoyn 1984, 1992; 
Campbell 1991; and Eambert 2017. 

53. See Stubbs 1874, 1:104. 

54. See Campbell 1975 for a full discussion of whether and how the hundred was borrowed from 
the Carolingians. 

55. See Blair 1959, 232-39. 

56. See Brookes and Reynolds 2011, 86-87. 

57. See the work by Wickham (1997), who echoes an earlier claim made by Stenton (1971, 645). 
However, see also the discussion by Campbell (1975), who notes that several Carolingian rulers also 
raised taxes such as the Danegeld to pay off invaders. He speculates on the possibility that there was 
some learning between the Anglo-Saxon and Carolingian polities. 


58. See Roaeh 2016. 

59. Galbraith 1948, 45. See also Abraham 2013; Lawson 1984; Green 1981; and Wareham 2012. 

60. Galbraith 1948, 29-30. 

61. See the diseussion in Naismith and Woodman 2018. 

62. 1 base this eonelusion on my reading of Blair 1959; Maddieott 2010; and espeeially Roaeh 
2013. See also Roaeh 2016. 

63. Post 1946 and Congar 1958 are the foundational studies on this topie. See also the survey in 
Monahan 1987. See Moller 2018 for an eloquent reeent survey of how praetiees of representation and 
eonsent within the Catholie Chureh were adopted by seeular rulers. 

64. Stubbs 1875, 2:128-29. There were other eonstitutional prineiples that were also eritieal to 
state development in the medieval era. Among these was the idea that a state was an entity that had a 
life of its own after a king died. See Kantorowiez 1957 and the diseussion of his work by North, 
Wallis, and Weingast (2009). 

65. See Congar 1958, 25. 

66. See Tierney 1982, 1983; Moller 2018; and Sehwartzberg 2014. 

67. See Congar 1958,210. 

68. Kay 2002, 96. 

69. Kay 2002, 97. 

70. Kay 2002, 98. 

71. See the full deeision of Honorius in Kay 2002, 538-43. 

72. Kay 2002, 147. 

73. See Maddieott 2010, 301-2. 

74. “Confirmation of the Charters.” Available at http://avalon.law.yale.edu/medieval/eonfeha.asp. 

75. This passage is eited in Barratt 2004. See Burt 2013 for further baekground on governanee 
under Edward 1. Angelueei, Meraglia, and Voigtlaender (2019) doeument the inelusion of 
munieipalities in Parliament and how this affeeted the evolution of the body over time. 

76. The idea of representation in medieval Europe being alternatively a top-down or a bottom-up 
proeess is suggested by Wim Bloekmans (1998). For histories of the eommunal movement, see 
Reynolds 1984; Petit-Dutaillis 1978; Prak 2018; the eolleetion edited by Damen, Haemers, and Mann 
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37. See Veiteh 1986 on the example of medieval repudiations and North, Wallis, and Weingast 
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English eontemporary, Edward 1, who in July 1290 had signed an Ediet of Expulsion that banned all 
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39. See Strayer 1980. 

40. See Epstein 2000a, 2000b and Stasavage 2014, as well as Aeemoglu 2008 for a theoretieal 
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41. For the modem eeonometrie analysis to support this argument, see Aeemoglu et al. 2011. See 
also Grab 2003. 
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measures. See page 839 in particular. See also Barratt 1999 for a comparison of the revenues of King 
John with those of Phillip Augustus of France. 1 have omitted figures for the Thirteenth of 1207 (a 
tax on wealth) because that was collected over a period of years. 
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